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Gold Seal Rug No 


breezes coax you out-of-doors— 


4b enn porch, of course, 1s an impor- 
tant part of the house in warm 
weather. A few comfortable chairs and 
a bright Congoleum Gold Seal Rug will 
make it a charming out-door living 
room. An inviting spot for a friendly 
chat—just the place to do that bit of 
sewing or read the books everyone is 
talking about. 

Neither sun, rain nor sea water can 
ever harm Congoleum Gold Seal Rugs. 
Dust and sand can’t sink into them. 
The wind won’t rufHle their edges, for 
these rugs lie flat without any fasten- 
ing. All the attention they ever need 
is simple mopping. They are almost no 
work at all to keep spotless. 


(GNGOLEUM 


GOLD SEAL 


RT-RUGS 


“CATHAY” 
Rug No. 576 








For rooms inside the house, there are 
many appropriate patterns—~ dainty 
florals for bedrooms, neat tiles for the 
kitchen and rich Orientals for the living 
room and dining room. Sizes range from 
handy mats up to nine by hfteen foot 
room-size rugs. 

Remember, the Gold Seal pasted on 
every genuine Gold Seal Rug is your 
positive assurance of floor-covering 
satisfaction. If you wish to get full 
value for every cent you spend, don’t 
fail to look for the Gold Seal. 

CoNGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 
New York 
Minneapolis 


Cleveland 
Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 


Boston Chicago 
Dallas Pittsburgh 
Rio de Janeiro 


Philadelphia 
Atlanta 


San Francisco 


Kansas Cit: 


New Orleans 
In Canade 
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‘GOLD SEAL 
GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 
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jer Economical Transportation 


Always Consider what you 
get for the price you pay/ 


Not only, ‘‘What will the car 
cost?”™: a4 


But, “What will I get for my 
‘money?”... 


This is the question of great im- 
portance! 


It is, for several reasons, especially 
applicable in buying a car in the 
low-price field. And it is one of 
the reasons why Chevrolet has 

“ "become the world’s largest builder 
of gear-shift automobiles. 


In Chevrolet, you get more for 
‘little money than in any other 
car built. 


Every Car Proves Its Value 


Every car in the line proves this be- 
cause itis modern in construction, 
beautiful in appearance —because 
it provides a performance that 
will amaze and delight you. 


Chevrolet’s dry-plate disc-clutch 
and modern three-speed trans- 
mission with its heavy steel gears, 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, 


afford gear-shifting of remarkable 
ease—and the application of abun- 
dant power in any of the three 
forward speeds or reverse. 


Chevrolet’s modern bodies, all 
finished in lasting Duco of beauti- 
ful colors, afford ample seating 
room and the full comfort of wide 
properly-pitched seats. . 


All closed bodies are by Fisher, 
built on the principle employed on 
all high-priced cars—selected hard 
wood and steel. 


Chevrolet’s modern, semi-revers- 
ible worm and gear-steering as- 
sembly is handled with the utmost 
ease, enabling the driver to keep 
to the road under all conditions. 


Chevrolet’s many other modern, 
quality-features provide you with 
acar built sturdily, affording every 
modern convenience and comfort 
—quality-features that you would 
look for only on cars of much 
higher price. 


And this year, Chevrolet is break- 
ing all records of the past because 
it not only possesses vital improve- 
ments that bring about a remark- 
able performance, but in addition 
every passenger car model is offered 
at a new low price. 


Ask Yourself this Question 


Tens of thousands of new buyers 
are turning to Chevrolet because 
they ask themselves this question: 
“What will I get for my money?” 
andin seeking the answer they find, 
more than ever before, that Chev- 
rolet offers a value that is amazing. 


Take a ridein this Improved Chev- 
rolet! You will find it an absolute 
revelation — not only for smooth- 
ness, snap and power—not only 
for flexibility and riding comfort 
— but also for the easy - driving, 
effortless-control, made possible by 
its modern design. 


See your nearest Chevrolet dealer! 
Ask for a demonstration! 


MICHIGAN 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


Roadster - $510 
Coupe - - 645 
Coach - - 645 
Sedan - - 735 
Landau - 765 
Ye Ton Truck 395 
(Chassis Only) 
1 Ton Truck 550 
(Chassis Only) 


f. 0.’b. Flint, Mich. - 
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Eleanor B. Kemp, Ingram Clark, 
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Mellins Food 


Mellin’s Food and milk is just the diet 
a baby needs to thrive and develop, as 


Nature intended. 

















Write to us for a copy of our book, “The Care and 
Feeding of Infants”, also a Free Trial 
Bottle of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Co., 177 State St. Boston, Mass. 
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yHE Desk has been moved in again. 


And we’re glad to have it back, for 
‘the matter of that. You see, there 

“";, are so many things one wants to 
get out of one’s system for one reason or 
another, and desks are useful in that 
particular. If something irritates us— 
well, pigeonhole it in the Desk! If we’re 
tickled by some uncouth or humorous in- 
cident in the month’s work—the Desk 
again so that our readers may share it 
with us. Or, when we want to 
pat ourselves on the back, (oh, 
ever so gently of course), the 
Desk for that too; we can brace 
ourselves against its solid ano- 
nymity and even emit a cheer 
on occasion! 

But, best of all, across its 
shining clear surface we can in- 
troduce to you those with 
whom we have become friends 
and whom we wish might be 
friends of yours. This—we can 
foresee it—will be the prime 
function of the Desk; we know 
of no better use to which its 
apparently impassive, (but ac- 
tually friendly), top might be 
put. 

? ? ? 
HFRE’S Isapet RocGers 
STRADLEIGH, for instance, 

author of Pomaraa, a delightful 
serial of the romantic South 
Seas, which begins in this num- 
ber. We asked her to write for 
us, so that we might pass it on 
to our readers, a little about 
herself—a mere two:or three 
hundred words. (How could 
one tell anything on a beg- 
garly allowance like that?) 

IsABEL STRADLEIGH did, 
though; we have the evidence 
here. Perhaps, having done 
our duty and accomplished the 
introduction, we might let her 
say her own say. We shall. 
Thus the author of Pomaraa: 

“Personal information? How 
and when did I begin to write? 

“Writing is closely akin to 
reading, and I commenced to read when 
I was a very little girl. I read everything 
that came my way, even grownup novels, 
when I| could get my eager hands upon 
them. I adored writing and at the age of 
nine appeared before the public with 
completed work. This occurred on the 
platform of the Fourth Grade, and was 
the occasion of a prize-winning contest 
for a short story! 

“At twelve I burst gloriously into print 
via the San Francisco Bulletin. I do not 
remember that story now, only its end, 
where “the bride went away in a white 
gown ina shower of white rice in a white 
automobile.” A passionate attention to 


detail seems to characterize those early 
works!” 





issue 


“At sixteen I wrote My Life’s Work. 
This : 
minous contribution to literature, but 
destined never to see light. It was sent to 
a New York publisher, who, learning from 
my note, my age and grade in school, sent 
me not only the usual rejection slip, but a 
few paragraphs of sound advice. He had 
but one word for the book—terrible! How 
that word etched itself upon my heart! 
I cared nothing for high marks in school, 








Although she is already photographically present in this 
the editors feel that Isabel Rogers 
Stradleigh, author of the new serial “‘Pomaraa," 


on page 2 


which begins on page 9, deserves a “posed” 


picture, a real portrait—so here she is 


but oh, I was sensitive about my Art! 
“This stopped my literary career for a 
little time, but not forever. The family 
I think, got the idea that I’d discovered a 
new hobby; that ! was collecting rejection 
slips, as other harmless people collect 
stamps, say. Noone could have called me 
a pessimist, for manuscripts went out 
periodically and came back, in a gentle, 
regular way that would have been vastly 
encouraging to any collector! 

“During the war I laid aside my pen. 
Canteen work for the army and navy and 
Red Cross work for the sick; I was living 
life too dramatically to have time to learn 
anything else. And by that time I knew 
that writing was a craft to be studied and 
learned and practiced for a long time. 





I married and under the 
friendly encouragement of the Head of 
the House went back to my desk again. 
It was then I went over the notes of a 
South Sea trip taken in 1916, and /o- 


“In 1921 


maraa came to life and roamed with me 
again along the sunlit beaches, beneath 
the waving palms and in the cool, green 
glades of those lovely lands of the South- 
ern Cross. 

“As for the rest—I should like to 
say my present hobby was 
the collecting of rare books, 
but I own such a precious 
few! Also it would be nice 
to say I play golf, but if | 
so commit myself, a certain 
Pro—not to speak of about 
twenty-two caddies—will rise 
and vehemently deny my 
words. But I hope some diy 
to get on the green in less than 
four!” 

? ? ? 
O there’s IsaBrt Rocers 
STRADLFIGH for you! 

May we add that we hope 
you'll enjoy Pomaraa? We're 
certain you will; it’s a rarely 
colorful tale. And you're 
allowed to fall in love with Pom 
herself if you want to. For our 
part we couldn’t help our- 
selves; and it’s an editorial 
prerogative as well as an edi- 
torial duty to share one’s loves 
with one’s readers! 

The illustrations for Po- 
maraa, by the way, are by 
Micuet Kapy. Mr. Kapy is 
practically a newcomer to SuN- 
set, although he’s done the 
pictures for two stories so far 
and a great many people have 
told us that they liked them 
exceptionally well. 


? ? ? 
OU’LL_ remember, _ prob- 
ably, Sunset’s Western 


Home Design Contest, an- 
nounced in the February issue 
—the Western Homes Number. 
In this issue the judges an- 
nounce the winners. Miss Dorotuy C 
Lorp of San Francisco takes first prize 
page 66 will give you all the details. 

Although it is possible to show only the 
three prize-winning plans in this issue, we 
want to give you a chance to see how hard 
a job the judges had of it when it came to 
final decision; in the next few issues, 
therefore Sunset will reproduce the plans 
which came close to being in the prize 
class. These will appear in the Wester 
Homes and Gardens department; watch 
for them there. 

And, by the way, we'll be doing it again 
next year. Anything which begets such 
interest as our readers showed in the case 
of this contest certainly deserves nourish- 
ing as a hardy perennial! 
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Union Oil Service Stations 
and Independent Dealers 
of the First Class 

Everywhere 











Science Smiles 


=< 


at attempts to artificially produce a 
more powerful, smoother, cleaner 
motor-fuel than Union Gasoline. And 
this has been so since motoring began. 


Science has kept closest step with 
the production of this quality motor- 
fuel. It has been served unceasingly 
by master technologists and ultra- 
modern laboratories. 


The non-detonating quality that is 
inherent with Union, is a widely 
sought essential among many gaso- 
lines today. 


Union 


Non-Detonating 


Gasoline 


Union Oil Company 


Also Producers of Aristo Motor Oil 
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The School that Everybody Wants 


Excerpts from Chapter I of ‘“‘School and Home,”’ by Angelo Patri 
By permission of the publishers, Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., New York 


MERICA has become a world power. We think in terms of continents, of oceans, of peoples. Our ideals are world- 


embracing, our influence reaches to the remotest places of the earth. With power comes responsibility and duty, 


neither of which it is our nature to shirk. 


The parents and teachers of the country who have to do so largely with the children are considering this responsibility, 
this duty, very gravely. We are asking what the schools of the nation are doing to send these children out with a more enlight- 
ened intelligence, a broa Jer interest, a finer skill, than their fathers possessed. With each generation life grows more complex, 


the pace faster, the prize richer, the struggle sharper. 


How shall we pitch the schools to meet this need of the children? How shall we teach in order that these children shill 
go forth from us able to carry world responsibilities, imbued with wisdom, endowed with humility and love and understanding, 


Boys’ Schools 








PAGE 


° e 
Military Academy 
A big school for little boy 
Page stands in a class by itself as 
a military school for little boys. 
Sound training in the common 
branches comes first. The military is 
adapted to young boy needs. Parents 
appreciate the atmosphere of under- 
standing and encouragement for their 
little boys. This is the largest school of 
itskind in America. Writefor the catalog. 
The Page Cadets at Catalina, a 
volume of western tales, by the head- 
master, at your bookstore or by 
mail, $1.75. Robert A. Gibbs, Head- 
? master, 1223 Cochran Avenue, Los 








Angeles, California. 











MENLO SCHOOL 


WILLIAM WARREN SCHOOL 


Accredited to Stanford and California 
and prepares boys for entrance to all 
Eastern universities. Near Stanford 
University. 

C. E. Dennis, A. M. (Harvard) Headmaster. 
MENLO PARK, CALIFORNIA 





THE TAMALPAIS SCHOOL 
FOR BoYS San Rafael 


California 

A non-military preparatory school with a strong faculty of 
University men, offering the traditions and standards of the 
best eastern schools. In the hills and mild equable climate of 
Marin County. Supervised outdoor sports, hiking and camping 
year round. New term opens in September. For catalog 


James W. Williams, Headmaster, 
Box 6-A, San Rafael, California. 


| 


proud to use their talents in the service 
of the country to which their lives are 


dedicated? 


DUCATION isas important as war. 
E It isa war. The threat of ignorance 
and inefficiency is enough to make the 
sleepiest of us wake up. What are you 
saving money for? For the children, isn’t 
You 


live now only as your children live. 


it? Your life is practically over. 


Spend the money on their education and 
they will do more than you ever did, and 
they will not need you to save money for 
them. 

Or are you saving it to buy cannon? 
Education means peace. Let us have it. 

With a fine building, a fine equipment, 
fine teachers trained in the conception of 
service to the United States of America, 


parents alert and eager to see that their 


children get the best that the country 


can give, and the finest children in the 
great round world, what can stop the 


new school? 


| Boys’ Schools 





| SAN DIEGO ARMY AND NAVY | 


ACADEMY 
“The Coming West Point of the West” 
University of California's highest scholastic rating. Graduates 
admitted to West Point on certificate. Offers most thorough 
academic instruction and military training of any school on the 
coast. Christian influences and genuine interest in the needs 
of individual boys. Land and water sports all year. Summer 
session, July 1-Sept. 1. Catalog. 
Address Col. Thos. A. Davis, 
Box S, Pacific Beach Sta., San Diego, Cal. 








| ited. 


| address: Rev. R. B. Gooden, D. 








WEST COAS Ry 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 
(Primary and Grammar grades only) 


A more homelike school, offering so many advantages, cal- | 


not be found. Summer term and camp—Address Box 907-S, 
Palo Alto, California. 


Harvard Schoo 


The leading school for boys on the Pacific coast. Day and 
boarding. Prepares for college and business life. Fully accred- 
Member R. O. T. C. For catalog and particulars 
D., Headmaster. 


LOS ANGELES 





HILL MILITARY ACADEMY 
Portland, Oregon 

For manly boys. The oldest school in the North- 

west. Primary through college preparation. Cata- 

logue on request. Interesting monthly boys’ magazine 

sent for the asking. 














PALO ALTO ‘Kaiten 

Academy 
For junior boys. Primary and Grammar grades. Homelike 
atmosphere. Boys treated as men in the making. Swimzing 
and other sports. Bicycle club. Open 12 months in year. Sum- 
mer Camp. Col. R. P. Kelly, Supt. Box 306-S, Palo Alto, Cal. 


C ‘ALIF Preparatory 

ORNIA. schoot for boys 
Non-military. Prepares for Universities, East and West. 
Accredited. Junior School, grades five to eight. All athletics. 
Christian influences. Small classes. Mr. C. M. Wood, Supt. 
R. D. Box S, Pasadena, Cal. 








CALIFORNIA | 
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Girls’ Schools 








The RANDOLPH SCHOOL 


Prepares for California and Eastern Colleges. 
Elementary Department. 
FLORA ALBERTINE RANDOLPH, 


rincipal, 
Wellesley College—Stanford University. 


2962 Derby St. 





Berkeley, California 











SCHOOL | 


ESTLAKE sGiis 


Junor College and Aceredited College Preparation 
Special Courses in Art, Music, Expression and 
Home Economics. New Buildings. 

337 So. Westmoreland Ave., Los Angeles, California 


THE HORTON SCHOOL 


Perkins and Palm Streets, Oakland 
A Day School with Kindergarten, Primary, Grammar and 
College Preparatory Departments. Accredited. 
Principal: Charlotte F. Center. 








For Girls 


MARLBOROUGH SCHOOL £* Gi's 


Boarding and day school. General and college preparatory 
Accredited East and West. Special advantages in 
’, French, History of Art, etc. Outdoor life. Riding. Ad- 
dress Miss Ada S. Blake, Prin. 5029A West 3rd St., Los Angeles. 





Special Schools 





: Cumunck 
i Srhool 


Los Angeles 


An old California day and resi- 
dent school with beautiful mod- 
ern buildings. 


Academy for Girls 
An accredited High School in 
Class A, preparing students for 
western and eastern colleges and 
universities. 


School of Expression 
College grade, specializing in 
Voice, Diction, Literary Inter- 
pretation, Story-Telling, Journal- 
ism, Music, Public Speaking, 
Dramatics. Private lessons or 
special classes open to professional 
men and women. 


Write for Catalogue. 
HELEN A. BROOKS, A. M. 


Director 
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Nothing but the short-sighted, cheese- 
paring methods of those whose duty it is 
to see that the schools of the nation are 
wisely and generously administered. To 
them the children would say: 


E are tired of a word education. 
We 
are tired of an education where the 
teacher does the whole job, the thinking, 
the talking, the answering, the rating. 


We want something real. 


We are tired of an education that makes 
We have paid sufficient 
We want to 


us dependent. 
attention to dead things. 


work with living forces. 


“It is not enough that we have the 
picture of a flower, we want the real 
flower. To grow it, to care for it, to 
pick it, to give it to a friend. 

“It is not enough to have a stuffed 
rabbit. We want 


to feed him, to feel his soft fur, to play 


We want a real one. 


with him. 

“It is not enough that you tell us to 
‘walk uprightly.’ Let us walk uprightly 
and then we shall know how it feels to 
We shall 


feel it with our whole bodies and sense 


be and to play the part of men. 


it with our souls. 


“We are impatient with old, useless, 
dead words. Teach us the new things, 
the new inventions, the new ways of 
helping, the new and accurate ways of 
computing the new forces that men are 
| harnessing. For we must sound the 
biwg of the seas and the limits of the 


| ether. We are the new America.” 


School 
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Girls’ Schools 





4, y tae 
Mi School 
SS Sor Girls} 
PALO ALTO CALIFORNIA 
“The Home of Stanford University’’ 


Out door life all the year round. 


One hour from San Francisco. 
College Preparatory and Special Courses. 
Separate residence for girls from 5 to 14 years 
CATALOG UPON REQUEST 
Palo Alto, California 

Home and Day School for Girls. Prepares for Stanford, 
University of California, Mills, and Eastern Colleges. Par- 
ticular attention to College Entrance Board Examinations. 
Grammar, Primary and Pre-primary Departments. Six 
Buildings. Beautiful Gardens, Open Air Swimming Pool. 
Week-end camp in Santa Cruz Mountains. For illustrated 
Book of Information, address 
The Principal, MARY I. 

















LOCKEY, A.B. 





Girls’ Collegiate School 








New pie in Orange groves above San Gabriel Valley near 
Los Angeles. Riding. All sports. 7th grade to college en- 
Accredited. Graduate courses. 35th year. Miss 


trance. 
Parsons and Miss Dennen, Principals, Glendora, California 





BERKELEY. CALIFORNIA 
“*A progressive school for girls of all ages” 
Mary E. Wilson, B. L., M. L., Principal 
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| The ANNA HEAD School 
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ORTON SCHOOL Giris 


In delightful cultural environment. Outdoor study all 
winter. College Preparatory and General Courses. Music, Art, 
Gymnastics, Riding, Tennis. 37th year. Accredited . Write 
for catalog. ANNA B. ORTON, Principal, Pasadena, Cal. 





The Elliott School for Girls 
Ages 4 to 15. Residence and Day. In heart of residential Los 
Angeles. Ideal home life. Character building. Out-of-door 
classes. School home open all year. Martha Collins Weaver, 
Principal, Box S, Gramercy Place and Pico Boulevard, Los 
Angeles, California. 
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| THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 


Upon the Scripps Foundation 
Box 14, La Jolla, California 
Boarding and day school for girls. Forty minutes from San 
Diego, Intermediate School. Preparation for Eastern Colleges. 
| The Rt. Rev. Joseph H. Johnson, President. Board of Trustees. 


| 








A COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
ONE HOUR FROM SAN FRANCISCO 





THE KATHARINE BRANSON SCHOOL 


ROSS, Marin County, California 


COLLEGE PREPARATION 
OUTDOOR ATHLETICS 
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The average Packard owner 
drives his car nearly three 


times as far as the owner of 


the car most often traded in 
for a Packard Six. 


The depreciation cost per 
mile is actually more on 
such cars than on the Packard 
Six and operating and main- 
tenance charges are never 
any less. 


If it costs less to own a 
Packard by the mile and 


no more to run it, why should 
any one be without its 
beauty, its comfort and its 
distinction. 


The Packard mile does cost 
less and does give more than 
any other mile. 


Why be without it when the 
Packard Six may be bought 
for a thousand dollars less 
than most men think, and on 
a budget plan that seldom 
calls for monthly payments 
in excess of $150. 


ACKARD 


CoS Ash The ManWho Owns One ‘ax 
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in the South Seas 


By 


| is difficult to tell the story of the 

South Sea people; bare truths con- 
cerning them sound to another race 

like the wildest fiction. Especially 
is this true of the Mar- 
quesans, surely the 
strangest people of all 
time. Hidden in those 
far jungles, high in the 
mountains and on the 
lovely coral beaches, lies 
material for a hundred 
tales, yet one dare not 
attempt the telling ex- 
pecting to be believed. 

When, therefore, I 
begin to write of Po- 
maraa, her beauty, her 
great womanliness, her 
sacrifice and her roman- 
tic history, it seems as 
though the whole story 
can never be told. 

Frangois Jeanbon’s 
history and his flaming 
tropic art are now well 
known—his_ story has 
been done many, many 
times. Here I set down only the little 
that concerns Pomaraa. 

But of Douglas Ede I can write author- 

itatively, feeling there is not one remote 
episode of his eventful life with which I 
am not now familiar. I had the story 
from him from the beginning as we sailed 
day after day, night after night under 
the great stars of the Southern Cross. 
[hat was before Pomaraa made him the 
great man he is today. 
_ Two memories linger with me. The 
hrst, a palm-crested isle where stately 
cocoanut palms rear their fronds above a 
milky coral beach; sunlight on the spark- 
ling, deep blue waters of the bay, the 
rustle of the wind among the trees in a 
quiet garden— 

And second, the death of Amata. 

“Tt not matter,” she murmured slowly, 
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Pomaraa—half French and half native —was calculated to disturb St. Anthony himself 


“now it is finished.” She lay a moment 
with closed eyes; they opened again as she 
whispered the proverb of her people: 

“The frangipani shall grow, 

The coral spread, 

But my race—shall be no more.” 


I 
D tron EDE swung along the 


Broom Road on his way back to 
the little hotel on the drowsy 
Rue de Rivoli. On one side of him lay 
the snow-white beach with turquoise 
waters sparkling in the sun; on the other, 





the red and gray roofs of Papeete. Along 
the roadway grew the scarlet-flowered 
flamboyants, their leaves scattering before 
him. Passing by went Polynesia, in gay 
and quaint attire, a colorful procession. 
Another festival! ‘What an extraordi- 
nary country!” was his thought. The 


steamship circulars did not mislead—it 
was indeed a lotusland of luxurious ease. 
He turned into the garden of a small 
two-story house. The porch was deserted 
at this time of day and he drew up a chair 
that he might glimpse the beach and the 
lagoon, and sat down to fill his pipe. 





10 


Time to be pushing on. He had had a 
sufficient stay in Tahiti—feeling a bit 
restless. There was a steamer out the day 
after tomorrow and he could probably 
get back in time for the shooting in Scot- 
land. The firm need not know he had 





a 
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Pomaraa: 


but the shape of his head, with its broad 
brow, the sensitive mouth and delightful 
smile, he had from his lady mother who 
had been a Cavendish, and one of the 
most beautiful women in England. 
Possessed of ample means, but by pro- 





returned so soon. The last thought came 
with a humorous drawing together of the 
brows. 

Douglas Ede, third of the name, was 
handsome as the Ede men had always 
been. Certain family characteristics 
were markedly his; the sturdy growth of 
crisp brown hair, and the wide gray eyes, 





fession and choice an engineer, Ede had, 
to use his own words, “knocked off for a 
regular holiday.” ‘The World War had 
plucked him from the fastnesses of the 
Andes just as he was directing the finish- 
ing touches to an awesome chasm-span~ 
ning trestle that was from its inception 
his passionate care. Aided by a Damas- 
cus-steel constitution and highly devel- 
oped physique he got through the war 
years in perfect health and was one of the 
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first to be sent to France to aid in the 
work of rehabilitation. For three years, 
with occasional trips home, he remained 
engrossed in the work he loved, watching 
the stricken country rise slowly again to 
life and industry. 







connoisseur of men, and as he surveyed 


handsome face, the dominant air of of 
both criticism and a 


Then for two years business for the 
firm took him to Mexico. Home again in 
London during a month of glorious 
weather, he decided quite suddenly he 
wanted a holiday. He thought about it 
for several days and one afternoon, 
strolling into his club, he picked up from 
a table in the library a folder of a steam- 
ship company advertising the charms of 
Tahiti, far away in the South Seas. 


THE little pamphlet was very alluring. 
He glanced idly through it, his mind 
summoning a vision of tropic isles, of sun- 
warmed sands and palm trees, and on 
impulse he made up his mind to go. He 
found on inquiry he could make reser- 





Peter Barovic, Russian, soldier of fortunf 
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vations on a small steamer leaving France 
within the week, and in a day or so his 
bags were packed and he was ready to 
sail. 

His sister, Lady Margaret Ramsay, 
said only, “My word, Douglas, I did think 
you were to be home for a bit this time.” 
But she crossed the channel with him and 


“ereamer and trader was, besides, a 


all, loose figure of the other, the 


pho has achieved, there was 


an his glance 


fussed considerably at the last for his com - 
fort. She was a good sport, was Lady 
Margaret, and she ‘adored her handsome, 
clever brother far more than even Doug- 
las, himself, was aware. Outside of her 
husband and the two small Ramsays her 
one interest in life was her brother; to 
have him, as she put it, “settled,” was her 
dearest wish. But w hile women were for- 
ever falling in love with him, Douglas, as 
far as she knew, was not at all aware of 
the fair sex, and had reached his present 
age unhampered by a serious interest. 

Margaret was standing on deck tz alking 
to him a few moments before parting. 
ler own gray eyes, sweet and friendly, 
surveyed him adoringly. 


Pomaraa: 





’ 


“You know, old thing,” she said smil- 
ingly, “I don’t in the least like your going 
off to that heathen place!” 

“You spoil me, Margaret,” he laughed. 

She nodded. 

“Of course! But really, Douglas,” she 
added, “I don’t like your going. I’ve 
the queerest feeling about it,’ her voice 


was vague. ‘Your trips have 
never bothered me before, but 
this isn’t business. Besides,” 
she hesitated, then went on, 
“some South Sea princess may fall in 
love with you!” 

“Good lord!’ he cried, and added, “‘and 
order me roasted for dinner, I suppose!”’ 

She had to laugh then herself. For a 
space she regarded him. 

“T intended to ask Efe Sherwood to 
come help me say good-bye to you,” she 
began, “but at the last moment I— 
changed my mind.” 

“You’re so extraordinarily subtle, Mar- 
garet.” His tone was light. 

“Am I not?” she returned gaily; and 
then, “Look here, Douglas,” she asked 
directly. “Why don’t you marry her? 
Effie is so—so suitable!” 

“Do you think she would marry me?” 

“Don’t be silly! Effie Sherwood is 
devoted to you, and you must marry 
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some one, old dear. There’s the family 
name. Surely you’re going to carry on— 
an only son!” 

Douglas bent and kissed her. 

“You’re quite right, my dear,” he said 
gently. “I’ll be home in a few months 
and then we’ll have a talk about it. Per- 
haps, since you’re so anxious, I’ll take a 

go at this marriage business. You 
and Arthur seem to have made a 
success of it, what?” 

Her color deepened and she 
smiled. At that moment, although 
five years his senior, she looked 
like a girl again. 

“I do so want you to be happy, 
Douglas,” her voice was earnest, 

‘and bachelors are such forlorn 
people, I think.” 

“Efhe is a dear,” he returned 
with his disarming smile, and with 
that she had had to be content. 


Y the time Douglas had been 

at sea a few days, London, 
France, Mexico, the exciting, 
harried, rushing years of work and 
war and work again had almost 
faded from his consciousness. 

The weather was perfect, warm 
and clear, and arrayed in light, 
comfortable steamer clothes he 
settled down to enjoy the trip, a 
sense of soothing calm flooding 
him. Stretched out luxuriously 
in a steamer chair hour 
after hour, sometimes 
reading, sometimes simply 
dreaming, he wondered 
often what strange impulse 
had set his mind upon this 
trip. Did adventure lie 
ahead in those far isles? 

The voyage was inex- 
pressibly refreshing both 
for body and mind, and 
when he reached Tahiti 
he felt it was the most 

satisfactory and_ restful 
trip he had ever known. 

The first sight of the 
gay little capital had 
charmed Douglas as it 
does every traveler who 
sees it for the first time 
and he was content. But 
after days of voyaging 
from island to island, of motoring over 
beautiful drives, visiting plantations and 
wandering through the picturesque, flour- 
ishing villages, his returning vigor had 
brought restlessness as well. 

Seated now, looking out at the lagoon, 
he made up his mind that he had had 
enough. He would take the next steamer 
home. 

“Heigh-ho,” he yawned, and got to his 
feet. He pulled out his watch. “Time 
for a swim before dinner,” he said, half 
aloud, and went indoors. 






T dinner that evening Douglas met 

Captain Jens Aakre, master of the 
Taravao. The skipper had come to the 
hotel to dine, and after the meal, the two 
men became acquainted over their pipes 
on the veranda. The Captain enter- 
tained the Englishman for some hours 
with tales of the South Seas and his 
travels through them. He had visited 








12 


many islands unknown to the average 
tourist. 

“In a few days now,” he volunteered 
sometime later, “I leave for the Mar- 
quesas.” 

Douglas looked interested. 

“The cannibal lands, eh?” he asked. 
‘How near are they?” 

“About a thousand miles to the north- 
east of us,” replied the other, and then in 
answer to his first question, “There may 
be cannibals still left in the hills down 
there, but I doubt very much. No, most 
of the natives are dead and gone long 
ago.” 

“All the people of the South Seas seem 
to die off very quickly.” 

Aakre shrugged. 

“Not all, Mr. Ede,” he said quietly, 
‘but in the Marquesas they have. Twenty 
years ago trading was very good down in 
those islands, but now there is no business. 
I go down every three months or so and 
bring supplies to Mr. Barovic. 
Te is a white man, a Russian. A 


V4 Pomaraa: 


Perfect days to Douglas Ede; it had been 
a long while since he had felt so blissfully 
serene. Days through which they glided 
up and down the long swells in the warm 
sunshine, meeting never another ship or 
sail, long, glowing nights alone on the vast 
Pacific with only the stars for company. 

Sometimes in the hush of the warm, 
tropic night, the dreamy-eyed Tahitian 
lad who acted as cook, cabin-boy and 
apparently all-round deck-hand as well, 
took up an old violin and standing under 
the little forecastle oil-lamp played an 
accompaniment to the soft melodies that 
he sang. On such nights Douglas found 
himself dreaming of treasure trove and 
stately, waving palms, of dusky beauties 
on far coral sands, and strange, haunted 
beaches bathed in moonlight. 


THE dreamlike voyage ended all too 
soon. One morning Captain Aakre 
announced land was near, and that after- 
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thing else? Long afterwards he dated 
the odd impulse that made him remain 
for a time in that far place, to this 
moment. 

He went in search of the skipper. But 
by this time their whistle had sounded 
and the solitude on shore had changed. 
Several figures were coming into the 
picture now, and a moment later a small 
boat put out from the beach. As it 
crossed the glistening waters to them, 
Douglas saw a white man seated in it and 
a native boy rowing. Aakre hallooed, 
and there was an answering halloo from 
the man in the boat. Douglas liked the 
sound of his voice. 

“Tt is Mr. Barovic,” explained the 
skipper. 

The little boat reached the schooner 
and the next instant the square and 
sturdy figure of the white man climbed 
aboard the Taravao. 


He wore faded linen trousers, !inen | 


puttees and a white shirt witha 
scarlet handkerchief tied loosely 








fine fellow,” he added, “‘has plenty 
money, I guess, but he likes it 
down there, I don’t know why.” 
He shook his head. “He has been 
there many years. There’s a 
crazy painter and h's daughter, 
and anold priest and some nuns,” 
he shrugged again, “but nonatives 
hardly at all—maybe a handful.” 

“What sort of a trip is it?” 
Douglas inquired idly. 

“This time of year very pleas- 
ant. You think you would like to 
go with me, hein?” laughed the 
skipper. 

Douglas hesitated. “Why, yes,” 
he began slowly, and paused. 
After all, why not? He had 
plenty of time certainly; this 
might be amusing. ; 

“Yes,” he said again. “I 
believe I would!” He could al- 
ways have a season of shooting in 
Scotland. “Have you room for a 
passenger?” 

The skipper roared. 

“By dam, I like that!’’ he 





| Shall Not Care 


By Ethel Brooks Stillwell 


If I shall not see Italy 
I shall not greatly care, 
For I have seen Yosemite, 
And Mono Lake is fair, 
Che meads of bright Tuolumne 
The blue of Little Bear. 
I know my West’s immensity 


Her mountains’ snow-crowned majesty, 


Her Golden Gate, her silver sea, 
Her redwoods, like a prayer. 
If I shall not see Italy 
I shall not greatly care. 


about his neck. A pith helmet, 
and a_ heavy, but carefully 
trimmed iron-gray beard, com- 
pleted a picturesque but dignified 
ensemble. He was a man appar- 
ently about sixty years of age 
and well-conditioned. 

Captain Aakre shook hands 
with him and turned to introduce 
the Englishman. As he presented 
them, these two men whose lives 
were to be so curiously inter- 
woven appraised each _ other 
closely. 

Peter Barovic, Russian, soldier 
of fortune, dreamer and _ trader 
was, besides, a connoisseur of 
men, and as he surveyed the tall, 
loose figure of the other, the hand- 
some face, the dominant air of 
one who has achieved, there was 
both criticism and approval in his 
glance. He smiled cordially as 
he shook hands. 

“You know,” Douglas declared, 
when greetings were over, and 
turning to include the skipper, 

















cried. “You think my schooner 
is a rowboat, hein? Sure, I got 
plenty room. In the old days I carry 
many people, but not any more!” 

“Very well then,” returned Douglas 
promptly, “I'll go; that is,” he added 
with his agreeable smile, “if you'll have 
me!” 

“Sure! Sure!’ exclaimed the skipper 
heartily. “I like fine to have you! I 
have no crew, Mr. Ede,” he explained, 
“only a little native who is my cook; you 
do not mind if there is no style, hein?” 

Douglas laughed. 

“No indeed,” he cried, “the rougher, 
the better! It’s the trip I want, Captain 
Aakre!” 

And so it was decided. 


II 


Two days later, they left Papeete har- 
bor in the early morning. The rising 
sun brought out the lovely background of 
that island world—the mountain ranges of 
Orehena, overgrown with forests, the 
bamboo huts under the cocoa-palms 
dotted along the shore. 

Days of lazy contentment followed. 





noon they came in sight of great rugged 
cliffs, fantastic in shape and of a strange 
and forbidding aspect. As they sailed 
slowly past, Douglas caught fascinating 
glimpses of wooded valleys far away. 

Sea-birds, screaming shrilly, dipped and 
soared as the schooner came slowly into 
the tiny bay held in the arm of those 
granite cliffs. Douglas looked about him 
and drew a quiet breath. What a mag- 
nificent panorama! 

It was majestic, awesome! The hill- 


sides were covered to their very summits ** 


with cocoanut palms and verdant vege- 
tation, and behind them the grim moun- 
tains, their faces worn and old, frowned 
down upon the sparkling waters of the 
bay. 
There was no one about; the landscape 
was empty, quiet, like some lovely 
painted canvas. A scented breeze crept. 
softly along the deck to Douglas Ede like 
a visionary presence, an eerie something 
that his senses could not quite grasp. 
Was it the engineer in him, urging him 
to go ashore and explore, or was it some- 





“T believe I’d like to stay on here 
for a bit. You say you usually 
come down every three months. Suppose | 
remain and go back with you next trip?” 

“What!” cried Aakre. “You make a 
joke, Mr. Ede!” 

“Indeed I do not!’ Douglas laughed. 
“T mean it, really! I want to have a look 
about.” 


“But—but,” stammered the skipper. © 


“Mr. Ede, you can not be serious! ‘There 
is no hotel in this place.” 
Douglas laughed again. 


00% here,” he cried. “I’m quite used 
to roughing it. I’ll be quite all right.” 

Aakre threw up his hands. 

“By dam, you don’t look crazy, but 
then—who knows. Tell him,” he turned 
to Barovic, “that it is foolish!” 

“So, Monsieur Ede.” broke in Barovic’s 
courteous, well-bred voice, “‘you wish to 
remain with us? But Jens is quite right; 
we have no accommodations for travelers, 
no hotel, no—” 

“Good lord!’ Douglas’s brows drew 
together humorously. “I’m not used to 
as much comfort as you and the skipper 
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here seem to think! I’m on a holiday, 
you see; and it is precisely the absence of 
noise, clatter and comforts that I should 
He smiled engagingly. “I'll 
fnd a place; I’ve camped before, sir, 
really,’ his words were directed at 
Rarovic, but the skipper answered him. 
“Mon Dieu! So help me! Dam!” 
exploded Aakre. “But he is quite mad!” 


enjoy ! 


ETER BAROVIC’S eyes twinkled. He 

had fine eyes, blue and very clear. 
The skipper’s vehemence amused him 
and he chuckled almost noiselessly. 

“Hélas!?? he exclaimed, and added 
courteously, “Camping here is not to he 
thought of, Monsieur, I assure you, for 
more than one reason. But we can 
accommodate y u if you are really serious. 
Now,” deprecatingly, “if Monsieur Ede 
is quite determined that he has had 
enough for a time of the society of Sir 
Viking, here” he put his hand affection- 
ately cn the skipper’s shoulder, “I have a 
house up yonder,” he waved a hand, “and 
[ shal! be most happy to have him.” 

“Oh, but I say!” cried Douglas. “I 
can’t impose on you, really! But it’s 
awfully good of you 
just the same. I'll go 
back with the skipper 
in the morning.” 

“Indeed, Mr. Ede,”’ 
protested Barovic with 
concern, “I look upon 
it quite selfishly, 1 
assure you. The un- 
expected guest is more 
than welcome in the 
South Seas, you know. 
It has been along time 
since the outside world 
came to my door!” 

“But,” hesitated 
Douglas, “three 
months is rather a long 
stay for the ‘unex- 
pected guest’.”’ 

Barovic bowed. 

“It will be a_ real 
pleasure, Mr. Ede, 
provided,” he chuck- 
led, “that you can en- 
dure my society for so 
long.” 

“Rather!”? Douglas’s 
reply was prompt. 
“Good!” cried Baro- 
vic. “It is settled 
then!” He turned to 
the skipper, his blue 
eyes twinkling. 

“You will have a 
lonesome trip home, 
Jens 

Captain Aakre 
smiled genially. 

“Well, by dam,” he 
said turning to Doug- 
las. “Of course if you 
stay with him, it is 
different. His house 
is better than any hotel 
you ever saw! And 
you wanted to camp!” He threw up 
his hands and led the way aft. laughing. 

Peter Barovic winked merrily at 
Douglas and followed, while the latter 
went to his cabin to put his things 
together. 


Pomaraa: 


Ill 
AS they were leaving the schooner’s 
side, Barovic called up to the skipper. 

“You will dine with me, aga ; 

Douglas wondered at the slight hesi- 
tation in the other’s voice as he answered: 

“TI have promised to see Mr. Jeanbon, 
this time, a thanks Mr. Barovic just 
the same.” 

Peter Barovic frowned, but 
the frown was gone in an 'nstant 
and he waved back at Aakre as 
they rowed ashore. 

Alighting on the beach, the 
two men walked slowly down 
a wide avenue beneath 
stately, waving palms. 

“This was once a 
busy street,” remarked 
Barovic. “I have my 
office along here a 


nt. 
Jeanbon flung up his head sud- 
denly and Douglas found himself 
caught and held by the unusual 


personality before him. 


short way, although there is very little 
use for it any more!” 

Thev walked on, stopping finally before 
a small wooden building. Outside the 
door, and across the little street !ounged 
a small group of natives, a few young men, 
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a few old, and a woman. The last showed 
traces of unusual beauty, her features 
clean-cut, almost classic. She wore a 
bright red tunic and many strings of 
flowers. Her dark eyes surveyed the 
stranger intently. The men were all 
elaborately tattooed, even to rings of 
blue about the eyes— 
eyes fixed and curious, 
which stared at Ede 
from beneath their 
palm-leaf headgear. 

Barovic led the way 
into his small store, a 
large square room with 
a rough board floor 
There was a desk in 
one corner, and two 
large world maps hung 
on the walls. At one 
end of the room was 
a small counter, and 
behind this, piled to 
the ceiling, were boxes 
and various merchan- 
dise. An old native, 
his face seamed and 
ugly with broad bands of tattoo- 
ing, was putting things in order. 

“Sit down,” invited Barovic, 
“and smoke if you like. You 
will find some fair tobacco in 
the drawer there. I will be 
with you in a moment and we 
will go up to the house where it is more 
comfortable.” 

In a few moments, after some instruc- 
tions to the old man, the Russian joined 
his guest. 

“Trading pretty good here?’ asked 
Douglas. 

Barovic shook his head. 

“It used to be,” he answered. “But now, 
if I were in business here for the wealth 
it brought me, Mr. Ede, I should be in 
sore straits. The few dozen wre’ched 
natives left here are welcome to what I 
can give them now and then.” 

























HEY stood a moment atthe door. ‘The 

natives had all disappeared and the 
little street was empty. Then suddenly 
into view descending a trail at the far end, 
came a man’s figure. 

“Ever hear of Francois Jeanbon?”’ 
asked Barovic idly. 

““Jeanbon, the painter, you mean?” 

The Russian nodded. 

“Rather!” answered Douglas warmly. 
“His stuff is capital, I think. It is well 
known in London.” 

“Look there,” said Barovic quietly, 
‘and you will see him.” He indicated the 
man approaching. 

“What!” 

‘“] hat man coming this way, is Francois 
Jeanbon,” Barovic told him. “Some 
day the world will talk of him as London 
now talks, I have no doubt.” His voice 
was dry as he added, “And if I am not 
mistaken, he ts’éntirely sober!” 

Douglas stared at the strange figure 
walking so slowly towards them, and then 
at Barovic. His voice was incredulous. 
“But you’re joking, of course!” he cried. 

“T assure you that I am not,” returned 
the other. “Francois has lived many 
years here away from civilization. And 
it is quite certain that if he continues with 

(Continued on page 101) 





The bears of Yosemite 
National Park make their 
rounds as regularly as the 
garbage man—and just a 


little ahead of him 








Old Faithful geyser in action, 
Yellowstone National Park 





Some Reasons for Seeing A 


Mt. Sir Donald, 
named in honor of 
Sir Donald Smith, 
who later became 
Lord Strathcona. 

He is known as 
the “father of the 
Canadian Pacific” 


CCURTESY CANADI 
PACiFIC RAILWAY 


The Grand Cajfion of the 
Colorado, seen from 
Grand View 


JRTESY SANTA FE RAILWAY ( 








Left: Suspension bridge across the Col- 
orado River at the foot of Kaibab trail, 
joining the North Rim and South Rim 
of the Grand Cajfion. This frail looking 
but perfectly safe structure is 500 feet 
long and about 125 feet above 
the level of the river 
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Overhanging Rock at Glacier Point, 
Yosemite National Park 
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Looking across St. 
Mary's Lake toward 
Goat Mountain, with 

Sun Camp at 
its base, in the 


Canadian Rockies 
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Sun Camp, on St. Mary's 
Lake, in the 


Canadian Rockies 


URTESY GREAT NORTHERN 
RAILWAY CO. 


Hey, fellers! How'd you 
like to have a pet like this? 
Dogs aren't allowed in 
Yosemite National Park, 


but these kids should 





ee 








Right: Mt. Rainier, in its mantle of 
snow, rises majestically above the ever- 
greens of Washington. Storms of more 
than one kind have raged around this 
peak. The enterprising citizens of 
Tacoma for years made efforts to have 
it named after their fair city 
which lies nearby 









One might easily take this for some quaint character out of old Cervantes’ 


tales. It isn't our good friend Sancho Panza, however, but a distant 
cousin of later times, headed homeward for his fr joles and tequila 
after a hard day's work in the sugar cane fields of Panama 


Aboard S. §. Mongolia; 
Of Cape Hatteras. 
HERE is a nice lady on board who 
says that travel broadens one, 
don’t you think, and that one 
meets so many interesting people. 
She says this with the arch and sprightly 
manner of the foreign gentleman who 
leaped from his bath some years since 
uttering the slogan: “Eureka!” 
In younger and more smart-aleck days 
I would have taken exception to such a 
statement. It has been my fortune to 
travel professionally. I have gadded in 
the company of at least three presidents 
of the United States, some four prize- 
fighting champions thereof, several princes, 
a host of actors, an evangelist, a female 
orchestra, life prisoners en route to their 
career and persons of that general descrip- 
tion. 
se of this experience, I can dredge 
one memory when I seek interesting 
a broadening episodes. That is the 
recollection of the whiskers affected by 
the Prince of Monaco, ruler of Monte 
Carlo. Eccentric and amusing whiskers 
they were. I never saw them duplicated 
until the Airedale dog became fashionable. 
So much for early and, perhaps, biased 
impressions. With the years, however, 
one becomes more tolerant, almost mel- 
low. Not to say, sappy. Nevertheless, 
one comes to look upon his fellows with 





May, 


The 


Passenger 


List 


With [lustrations in the 
Spirit of the Occasion, by 
the Author—Himself 


stories in the smoking room this evening. They 
may have been true incidents, but they were the 
sort a writer wouldn’t dare put into a fiction story. 
After conversationally slaying a specimen each of 
the various fauna of North America he asked an 
Englishman across the table if he had ever experi- 
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mean 


a more lenient eye; with a feeling that one 
may some day develop a fault oneself. 
Personally I have reached a point where 
I can get along with nearly any one; 
always barring, of course, toe-dancers 
and men who seek to recapture a vanished 
youth and disguise a wide waistline by 
wearing a college-striped necktie. 

And so I have answered the nice lady 
that travel certairly does broaden one and 
one meets ever sO many _ interesting 
people. I have even agreed when she has 
told me of the wonderful manner in which 
the cathedral of Notre Dame has been 
reconstructed after its almost complete 
destruction by bombardment during the 
recent war. She saw this amazing restor- 
ation, touring Paris, with her own eyes. 


Strait of Yucatan. 
I have listened genially while a pas- 
senger from Indiana has identified a blue- 
grav fish, breakfasting among a covey of 
fiving fish, as the classical albatross. I 
have merely noted the manner in which 
people become maritime experts after 
three days at sea. Some on the Mongolia 
have become so learned that they dare 
debate with the ship’s barber on deep-sea 
subjects Which is like telling Mr. Gill- 
ette about safety razors. 
Besides broadening one, travel also 
seems to unleash one’s tongue. One of my 
countrymen told some lofty hunting 





enced the American grizzly bear. 

For an Englishman, this traveler was almost 
demonstrative. He had puzzled during the first 
hour of our friend’s discourse over the expression, 
“hunting.” 
“fox-hunting,” as in his country, but 
“shooting,” as the English have it, he cheered up 


When he discovered that it did not 


quite a lot. 

“Only once have I encountered your 
grizzly,” he admitted “‘and I had almost 
rather not remember it. Dear old Gils- 
? 


bury! 


E said it so mournfully and so, for an 

Englishman, emotionally, that the oral 
hunter said if Gilsbury had perished in 
the hunt not to grieve himself by nar- 
rating the sad event. 

“Oh, it was nothing of that sort,” 
responded the Englishman. ‘You see, it 
wasn’t my shot, at all. That’s what 
made it all so difficult. Gilsbury, who 
was, I might say, my closest friend, and I 
were out shooting in your Wyoming. 

“Gilsbury spied a ‘bear and shot him. 
It was not a serious shot. It was not 
exactly a humorous shot, either, if you 
know what I mean. What I am trying to 
say is that Gilsbury merely inflicted a 
superficial wound. It aroused the bear no 
end and the affair promised to approxi- 
mate sport of a description. Then the 
bear charged and, at the same moment, 
Gilsbury’s gun jammed. 

“You can see, readily enough, our 
embarrassment. It was plainly Gils- 
ebury’s bear and I could not very well 
barge in and mess up his day of shooting. 
It might even be, as it turned out, the 
only game of our shoot. It was, without 
exaggeration, a bit thick. Gilsbury, with 
the presence of mind that has marked him 
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By Wallace Smith 


A Discerning Traveler Who Entertains with 


Humorous Observations Made on a 


Recent Trip to Panama 





always, climbed atree. And there he was, 
rather out of it. And there I was, prac- 
tically anoutsider. And there the bear was. 

“It was a delicate situation, to say the 
least. I knew that dear old Gil was as 
embarrassed as I. At last I had to bring 
the thing up. I called to Gil and said 
it was deplorable and all that but would 
he mind awfully if I dispatched the grew- 
some animal and we could get on with our 
day’s shooting. 

“He said ‘thanks a lot.’ Gil was a 
ripping chap that way. No end tactful. 
Diplomatic and decent to a degree. 
Wouldn’t injure the old feelings for the 
world. Made a fellow feel that 


may have had his affair of the heart, a 
touch of war service and a duel or two to 
his credit by the time he is fourteen. Not 
comprehending this, one of the young 
women aboard has felt the broadening 
influence of travel. 

I might have warned her when she 
patted the dark, little lad on the head, I 
really should have whispered a caution 
when she made him sit on the arm of 
her steamer chair and repeat Spanish 
phrases. It was too late when, smiling 
indulgently, she danced with the boy to 
the tune of a waltz by the ship’s orchestra. 

Nor could she understand, when she 
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came to me with her indignation, how it 
was. 

“He tried to kiss me, that little brat!” 
she exclaimed. ‘‘He asked me to walk on 
the boat deck, in the dark. How could I 
know. I don’t believe it now. He’s only 
a child. I felt like spanking him. I'll 
speak to his mother, that’s what I'll 

ae 

I persuaded her not to do this. She 
doesn’t say “‘buenas dias,” though, when 
the boy passes. And young Felipe, aged 
thirteen, struts by as a rejected suitor 
might. <A rejected, cynical suitor who 
understands these women who lead one 
on and then pretend that they have been 
insulted. 

On the Caribbean. 

There is a man on board who is an 
heroic figure in the world’s commerce; a 
man whose lips, behind their genial smile, 
have hard, straight lines. He is the only 
man on board before whom a glass of 
champagne looks like an authentic part of 
the picture. So great a figure is this man, 
that he has been called into national con- 
sultations over foreign trade conditions. 
Out of this experience, he has winnowed a 
most interesting fact. 

“Tt is the American wife,” he tells me, 
“who is the greatest drawback to Amer- 
ican trade in foreign parts. The firms of 
other nations send their agents into a 
foreign country. It is understood that 
these representatives will remain there, 
make the study of that country their life 
work and become, as much as possible, 

part of the country. At least 





he was doing Gil the favor. 
Instead of the other wav 
‘round, if you follow me. 
“But the whole affair was 
regrettable. In spite of every- 
thing, there was bound to 
be fecling. We couldn’t help 
it. A coolness came between 
us. He’s in Calcutta now. 


Dear old Gil.” 


The Misteriosa Bank. 

The ambassador from 
South America carries with 
him, in the manner of tropical 
Latins, his entire family, a 
retinue of servants, pets and 
most assorted luggage. One 
of his daughters is the im- 
memorial dusky, sloe-eyed 
senorita. Her beauty sur- 
mounts even the fact that 
she plays upon a_ musical 
saw. 

But it is the younger male 
children who, with their 
charming manners and ma- 
ture gestures, revive pleasant 
memories of the children of 
Mexico. There persists in 
my mind always a conviction 
that the Mexican child is 
playing at being grown-up 
while the adult Mexican is i 
very much a child. 

The tropical maturity of 
these delightful youngsters 
seems to be quite beyond 
the comprehension of citi- 
zens of more temperate cli- 
mates. In Mexico a_ boy 
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One learns to be 
cautious in the matter 
of patting the heads 
of young Latin- 
Americans, no matter 
how tender their age. 
Experience teaches 
that such liberties can 
lead to most unpleas- 


ant surprises 









they remain there. Their 
wives remain with them. 
“The Germans go even 
further. German firms pre- 
pare their agents for three or 
four years in advance. Dur- 
ing this time they study the 
language, the customs and 
the character of the people 
among whom they are to be 


sent. Before they leave they 
have signed an agreement 
to live their lives in the 





strange land, join its clubs 
and take part in its public 
affairs. They even agree to 
marry native women. That 
is the extreme. 

“The American firm, hows 
ever, has a different problem. 
It is almost certain that the 
average American agent in a 
foreign land will not remain 
there more than three years. 
The reason is: the American 
wife. She simply will not 
live away from her home 
town, from her folks and from 
her familiar shops. She’d 
rather see her husband 
make half his income than 
live anywhere else. 

“It may be patriotism or 
selfishness or anything else 
you decide to call it. But 
ij it’s a fact. What’s more, 
it’s the chief fact I garnered 
out of all the reports of 
hundreds of American com- 
mercial organizations trying 
to combat other nations in 
foreign territory.” 
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The author, looking out on her front porch at Cerro 


AVANA is a sweet coquette who 
flashes from her eyes a dozen 
messages. I found that out as I 
stood with a group on the deck 
of the little steamer Cuba, and frankly 
hum 


listened to the talk which made 
around me. 


By 


rotund individual 
clothed in checks 

assertive 
checks, unforget- 
able checks— 
that one could 
not ignore. A 
large elk tooth 
dangled from a 
watch chain and 
quivered upon 
the second ter- 
race that was 
made by his un- 
dulating stom- 


the rail sat a 





















Pablo sets up shop 


ach. He said, loudly 
confiding, “Me? No 
sight seein’ for Alex- 
ander Bailey! I’m 
goin’ to eat and drink 
and hunt a shady 
spot and set. And I 
aint a goin’ to move 


before I hafta head 


home again! ‘That’s 
me!” 
And there I had — 


it; the answer to the 
calls that lie in Ha- 
vana’s lovely, uncer- 
tain, unsteady glance. 
was, however, going for something 
else. I wanted the side of Havana that is 
opposed to the lace shops and the fan 
shops, and the big hotels and my (some- 
times) esteemed compatriots. I wanted 
the back streets, and the goats and the skin- 
clad infants, and the doorway gossip, and 
the funny foods and the new noises and 
Spanish tunes, and all the rest. I got them. 


Two lumps? 


Or three? 


I have a friend who, at the start of this 
story, was in the States on a visit, and she 
said, “I know what you want of Cuba, 
Kit, and you’d get it in my apartment in 
Cerro. Go down there! My husband will 
keep one room; you and your mother 
and ‘Tom can have the rest of the place. 
And it’s big and cool and comfortable.” 

I said, “Oh, I shouldn’t. It’s too much 
for you to do,” and then I asked her how 
long it took to get to Havana, by shortest 
route, and w hat sort of clothes I’d need. 

If you haven’t been to Havana, I'll tell 

you that I see it as a charmingly pert, 
rococo small sister of dignified, maiden- 
lady Italy; a little sister who flirts with 
you, and who smiles all the while; who 
holds out both hands and enjoys the touch 
of a foreigner’s fingers. It’s the kindest, 
happiest land I’ve ever stepped on! 

In Italy, you know, one class snubs you 
for being a second cousin of the Ute, and 
the other fawns upon 
you, and asks your 
coppers. Of course 
there are delightful 
exceptions to this 











A canal in the city of Havana 


frost-boot-licking-mélange. But—in most 
cases, one is either ignored or bled. 

In Cuba this is not at all the case. 

I remember one afternoon driving in the 
country when the cross-country automo- 
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By Katharin 


Deco ra trons 


bile 1 races were about to Start; the con- 
testants were out practising, and it made 
the roads pretty gay and full; there was 
a trafic tie-up at one point, and, as we 
waited, the lone star man in a motor full 
of women leaned from his French car to 
say, “Pardon me, please, English or 
American!” I said, “‘American, Senor,” 
and he said, “How fine! I was educated 
at Harvard. Are you having a good time, 
and do you like us, and our country?” 

I said, “I never liked anything better!” 

And he laughed so that all his fine teeth 
showed, and he was perfectly delighted. 
Then his wife said to him in Spanish, 
“The young one has very blue eyes—” 
(Blue eyes are the exception in Cuba, and 
they pull a lot of votes—) “Senora,” | 
said, “I thank you with my heart for your 
kind word, which I understood, I speak 
the Spanish—” 


Now please pause, dear friends; can you 
see Mrs. George Babbitt indulging her 
husband’s conversation with an Italian, a 
Russian, or a Cuban girl? And can you 
hear her s say, “The stranger has pretty 
eyes?”—Yes, you can!!! And if you can, 
you'd hover start to write fiction, for you 
must have a superlative imagination. 
I’ve another little instance of the 
universal kindness that I'll tell |ater, 
but first, really, we must get started 
at our housekeeping in the Cerro. 
And of course, first of all, the land- 
ing. When your boat pulls in to 
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Mrs. Parra's back yard 
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Like a True Coquette, Havana Reserves Her Subtlest Charms 


for Those Who Woo Her with Understanding 


of Havana 


ringHaviland Taylor 


issses Wallis 


dock, you, unless you are a very tough 
specimen, decide you will live in Cuba 
all the rest of your days; it is that 
kind of a crossing. You limp down the 
gang plank and fasten a leech-grip to the 
nearest thing at hand that does not sway. 
And then you look around and forget all 
your agonies and—all your renunciations. 


A GREAT many swarthy gentlemen with 
French-opera whiskers stand back of 
low counters on which are spread your 
baggage, and my baggage, and Mr. Bab- 
bitt’s baggage. If some one like Juan 
meets you, the inspection is but a matter 
of a moment; for any Juan murmurs a 
verbal song in rippling Castilian (and 

“rippling Castilian,” bromide or not, fits 
here, for it is truth) and the man responds, 
and you all bow low—nod—smile, and 
Juan says, in very brisk English, “Well, 
eet ees feenish—” and you turn toward 
the taxis. 

And dear friends, the taxis in Havana 
are an adventure! They are manned by 
suave pirates who adore a little flirtation 
with death; and honestly, Man-o’-War 
could take lessons on speed from those 
simple, misleading little Fords! 

We started out—abruptly. You have 
no idea of the pick-up of those 
Fords. The climate has evidently 
done something to them that 
Henry never did, beside calling 
them “‘fotingos”! We were halted, 
just as abruptly, by some one in 

















A downtown street 


one that 
instead of being on 
and thus too accessible to the cuca- 


Something all the tourists see 


uniform who did the best Hawatian dance 
I’ve ever witnessed, bar none. It turned 
out that he was telling us we had done 
something wrong. 

Now in the United States, when the 
majesty of the law tells us that we go too 
fast or too slow or anything, we hang our 
shamed heads, and say a meek, breathless, 
awed, “Yes, sir—” but not so in Cuba. 
Juan leaned far from the motor and 
bared his teeth at the man; the = er in 
his heat remarked, “Son of a » you 
lie?’ That was but the nein and 
“not the half of it.” Peace eventually, 
and then brakes. We had arrived!’ 

The part of Cerro in which I lived is, I 


think, about three miles from the heart of 


Havana, although a part of the city; for 
Havana is larger than it looks on the map. 
Cerro is a settlement of Cubans—mainly 
middle class I should say—and during 
all the time that I was there 
I did not see one American. r 
(Hurrah, hurrah!) 
Flo’s and Juan’s 
ment was a very 


apatrt- | 
desirable 
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The Japanese grow your vegetables 


Was Over a grocery 


the 


store 
first floor, 


rachas (flying roaches), lizards and other 
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Morro Castle 


feathered friends. Tl tell you (and | 
don’t mean to boast of my home at all, 
but I simply want you to see it) that it was 
a very swank apartment; and Cuban, 
thoroughly Cuban: tiled floors, tinted 
plaster walls; grilles, three grilled gates set 
at intervals on the long stairway that led 
to the street, 
and windows of 
opalescent tint- 










ed glass that 
were not in- 
tended to be 
closed. The 
plumbing was 
modern New 


York; the furni- 
ture was wicker 
and painted 
wood; there 
wasn’t a rug or 
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The hardware store 


a hanging in the 
place, but one had 
no sense of bare- 
ness. The color 
that is so well used, 
covers the lack that 
one would feel in 
the States by the 
omission of hang- 
ings and floor- 
coverings. 

One’s front yard 
in Havana is the 
street and _ one’s 
back yard, if one 
lives “alta” (up), is the roof. One 
reaches the back yard by a little 
winding, concrete stair with a 
wrought iron rail. And there one looks 
down on the neighbors and, in the 
patois of my part of the world, brazenly 
‘snoops.” And for this, how one is 
rewarded! Senora Parra will come out 

(Continued on page 87) 








The churches are 


very interesting 
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Another Shifcracker Story 
By D. R. Lane 


INustrated by Louis Rogers 


OUVENIR hunting again?” Tim 

growled, as Molly, a slender figure 

in boy’s overalls, swung saucily 

into the office of his shipbreaking 
plant and perched herself on top of a desk. 
“Or just exploring?” 

She began to whistle a rollicking tune, 
swinging her slender feet in time to the 
rhythm. Tim waited until the last shrill 
note had died away. 

“Well?” he asked, trying to be severe. 

The girl slipped off the cap she wore, 
shook her black curls free and looked at 
her fiancé disapprovingly. 

“Don’t be stuffy, Tim,” she said. 

“I’m not,” said Tim. 

“Then don’t drag up the old argu- 
ment,” retorted Molly. “You've told me 
lots of times you’d rather I didn’t go 
exploring on the ships and I’ve told you 
eyery time I’d rather I did. What’s the 
use of arguing about it?” 

“Pm not arguing,” answered the man 
“I’m just telling you that a battleship, 
especially an old condemned one like 
those we get in here for wrecking, is no 


place to go exploring alone 
any more than you'd go 
exploring a cave alone.” 

“But think of all the 
things I find on them,” 
remonstrated Molly. “That 
silver set I got off the South 
Dakota, and the punchbowl 
off the Georgia, for instance. 
And—who knows?—maybe 
Pll find another bag with gold pieces in it, 
like the one on the Yorktown.” 

“I know. I wish you’d stay off them, 
though.” Tim’s firm mouth set deter- 
minedly. 

“But I like ’em,” persisted Molly. 
“You don’t think you’re the only member 
of this firm that can get a thrill out of 
them, do you?” 

“Huh!” grunted Tim. “Iron and steel 
and brass to sell for junk are all the 
thrills I get out of ’em.’”’ 


‘'T' HE more reason why somebody that can 


_ appreciate romance should do as I’m 
doing, then,” urged the girl. “Now, I’ve 
got some sort of a relic off every ship you 
have broken up, from the old Marblehead 
down to the West Virginia. Before you 
finish with her I’ll have something off the 
Connecticut, too. That will be a perma- 
nent record of what we’ve done. Years 
hence, you old Philistine, when romance 
has entered your soul and you can appre- 
ciate things that are beautiful, you'll 
thank me.” 
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‘| | And it isn’t safe for you to go rambling around those old hulks, 
hunting for God knows what, with nobody to look after you” 


“You ought to give me credit for know- 
ing what’s beautiful,” Tim grinned. “I 
picked you out.” 

“You can’t qualify that way, Tim; 
some awful nuts would have been glad to 
do that if I’d let ’em.” 

“Well, anyway, I wish you wouldn’t 
go prowling about them alone the way 
you do,” said Tim, earnestly. “You never 
can tell what sort of a jam you'll run into. 
I have visions of you hurt below-decks 
somewhere and lying there four or five 
hours before we miss you.” 

“T’ve taken pretty good care of myself 
so far,”’ she flared. ‘‘What trouble could 
I get into?” 

“Oh, an open hatch, or a patch of bad 
air—it gets mighty thick down there 
sometimes—or fall down a ladder and 
break your neck and lie there for hours 
before anybody found you.” 

“T shouldn’t worry about that if I 
broke my neck.” 

“Oh, of course not. But stay off the 
Connecticut, Molly. I haven’t had a 
chance to go through her since we bought 
her. I don’t know what’s in her. Maybe 
gas, maybe rats, maybe bugs, or a dead 
man, for all I know. And it isn’t safe for 
you to go rambling around there, hunting 
fer God knows what, with nobody to look 
after you.” 

“Are you trying to scare me? Because 
I won’t scare!” Molly’s black eyes shot 
sparks at him. 

“No, I’m not, I’m trying to talk sense 
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to you. You stay off the ships.” Molly 
looked up at him in_ surprise, looked 
down again, swung her feet a time or two 
and eyed him defiantly. 

“T won't,” she said. 

“Oh, Lord!’ Tim groaned. 

“Don’t you dare give me orders! I’ll go 
where I please!” 

“Well, use some discretion, can’t you? 
Don’t go alone, or go below decks.” 

Molly shot him a disdainful glance and 
began to whistle, all trills and runs and 
elaborately affected unconcern. 

Tim stood silent. Molly turned away 
toward her own little private sanctum. 
There, when she wasn’t keeping the books, 
or typing letters, or helping Tim figure out 
how to buy another battleship to be cut 
into junk, or playing about the plant in 
overalls like a handsome curly-haired boy, 
she did amateurish 
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and Molly. But as he hurried along the 
wharf beside the old craft, making his 
final round before quitting time, he caught 
a faint whiff of smoke. 

He stopped as though he had been shot. 

“Mff! Mf!” he sniffed, tentatively. 
Then he got a fair smell of i it, faint but 
irritating, acrid, nauseous. 

“Fire!” he yelled, “Fire! Fire!’ and 
dashed for the nearest alarm box. 

He didn’t need anything to tell him 
that the fire was aboard the ship. There’s 
a combination odor of burning insulation 
and government red lead paint that comes 
only from a fire aboard a navy ship. No- 
body but the navy insulates electric cables 
with a grade of rubber that produces such 
a particularly offensive, choking, down- 
right nasty smoke. 

All over the plant, as the alarm sounded 
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“Wait till we get the blueprints,” Tim ~ 
answered. “ve sent after ’em.” 

“That’s sense,” said Latimer. 

A breathless burner came racing up. 

“Couldn’t—find ’em,” he panted. 

“Did you ask Miss Merritt for ’em?” 
demanded Tim, roughly. 

“She wasn’t there.” 

“What? Not there? Did you look in 


the pigeonholes over my desk?’ 


“No. Yes. I mean I—” 
“Well, did you or didn’t you? Talk 
fast!’’ 


“Miss Merritt wasn’t there and there 
wasn’t no blueprints.” 
“‘Hell’s bells and a barrel of bluestone!” 
swore Tim. ‘‘Gone just when I need ’em!” 
“Hey, Tim!” bawled a voice from the 
lofty cab of a crane rumbling into place 
behind him. ‘‘Hey, Tim! I saw some- 
body climbing aboard 
; that boat ’bout an hour 





hemstitching on her 





trousseau and collected 
souvenirs. There, too, 
she occasionally _ re- 
treated to wash away 
he r troubles with tears. 
“Are you going to 
stay off the ships?” Tim 
demanded of her back. 
he slam of her door 
was his answer. 


T™ stamped out of 
the office to find 
Rhodes, the boss rigger, 
and order all the lad- 
ders taken from the 
Connecticut’s rail so 
that nobody could get 
aboard her. 

“That'll fix you, 
miss,” he said, kicking 
a chip off the wharf 
with a good deal of 
unnecessary emphasis, 
so that it sailed out into 
the sucking tide-eddies 
under the stern of the 
old battleship. “There, 








Captive 


By Nancy Barr Mavity 


My heart has heard the wandering wind, but never will | go 
To lands of ancient wonder, where far waters flow; 
For if I listened to the wind, | should always hear, 
Calling me home again, the voice of my dear. 


I would take the first ship sailing from the bay; 
I would run along the road that beckons me away; 
I would follow where the clouds are blown out to sea off,” 
But you would be lonely, waiting here for me. 


I’ve a will for wandering, and yet at home I bide 
When the ships go sailing out with the ebbing tide . 
And joy is deep within me, for you shall never know 
The wild heart I tethered, because I love you so! 


ago. Looked like Miss 
Merritt!” 

‘Good Lord!” groan- 
ed the shipcracker, 
“Let’s go!” He leaped 
for the rail of the old 
battleship and pulled 
himself over by sheer 


strength of arm. Lati- 
mer followed more 
slowly. 

HAT makes you 


think she’s 
aboard?” asked the 
craneman as they ran 
for the open hatch. 
“TI told her to stay 


explained Tim, 

dropping through the 
opening. 
“Oh!” 

“You take one side 


and Vill take the other. 


Let’s work forward 
first.’ 
“Suits . me,” — said 


Latimer, and scurried 














now. Stay put, will 
you?” 

The chip, having nothing particular to 
say in reply, said nothing. Tim moodily 
watched the ebbing tide drag it away. 
When it had gone he watched the Con- 
neclicut tugging at her moorings beside 
va as the tide pulled her back and forth, 
and listened to the little currents whis- 
pering among the piles beneath the wharf. 
After a while he fell to figuring on the back 
of an old envelope; so many tons of brass, 
so many tons of steel to be had from the 
ship; so much cost to get it out. 

hen a crane burned out a bearing and 
the routine of keeping the plant running 
at its normal rate claimed all his faculties. 
It was late afternoon before he thought 
again of Molly and the Connecticut. 

_ If, in the interim, the tide had finished 
its ebb and the ship had floated down with 
it until an active girl in overalls could 
scramble aboard without a ladder, he 
didn’t notice it. If, also, there was a 
muffled “Phoof!” and a sudden flare of 
flame somewhere deep down below the 
old battleship’s waterline, he couldn’t 


have been expected to notice that, either. 
He was busy, absorbed, working hard to 
make the yard show a profit for himself 


the burners turned out their torches and 

rallied to the center of action. The brass 
gang, lugging wrenches and sledges and 
chisels that might come handy in breaking 
a way to the blaze, clambered up out of 
the hulk where they had been working and 
came running. The riggers got rid of 
whatever they were handling at the mo- 
ment and started the cranes, like huge 
mechanical elephants with raised trunks, 
to trundling down the wharf, ready to 
hoist hatch-covers or lower coils of hose 
into holds or do anything else in the lifting 
and carrying line that was beyond mere 
human strength. 


IRES were no novelty to Tim and his 
men; hardly a week passed that the 

torches failed to start a blaze aboard one 
or another of the battleships he was tear- 
ing apart. 

“Got it located, Tim?” panted Latimer, 
the boss craneman, as he trotted up. 

“No, answered Tim. “She’s getting 
good, though.” 

“T’ll say she do,” affirmed Latimer, 
sniffing the air. “Man, she'll be good and 
thick down below. Come on, let’s get at it!” 


away on the port side 
of the ship while Tim 
ran forward along the starboard passage- 
way. 

Forward of the first turret was an 
open hatch from which the smoke was 
ascending. There Latimer met him. 

“Beat it back and turn loose the boys to 
make a thorough search of this deck, 
Red,” said Tim. “I’m going on down.” 

“Wait till you can get a lantern. It’s 
darker’n a pocket down there.” 


“Something to that, too,’ admitted 


Tim. _ “Does it seem any hotter here to 
you? 
“No. Why?” 


“Guess the fire’s still a long way off. 
Hurry up with that lantern. It’s sure 
thick below.” 

While the fumes poured up in fairly 
dense clouds from one side of the hatch, 
the other was almost free of them. Tim 
licked a finger and held it over the hatch- 
coaming w here the air seemed clearest. 

“Good!” he said. “‘Air going in on one 
side, smoke coming out on the other. 
Blaze must be where the regular ventila- 
tion won’t help it much. Be easier to 
choke it off.” 

He lay down where his head would be in 
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the stream of incoming air. Presently his 
ear, near the deck, caught the vibration of 
running feet and he sat up. A lad from the 
brass gang came running around the turret. 

“Best we could find,” he said, proffering 
a battered lantern. “Somebody’s got your 
good lantern.” 

“Molly, Vl bet!’ exclaimed Tim. 

“Well, that’s one good thing she did, any- 
way. Got matches?” 

He seized the box the youngster offered, 
struck one and lighted the lantern. It 
smoked abominably. 

“Go back and tell Latimer to get as 
many lanterns as he can and set men to 
searching the deck below this, two men to 
a lantern. If the smoke gets one of them 
the other can haul him out. I’m going 
on down.” 

Tim swung his legs over the edge of the 
hatch, found the ladder with his feet and 
dropped down through the smoke. 

It was dark down there, and thick with 
smoke, and the place was cut up into a 
multitude of tiny rooms, lockers, com- 
partments. 

Ventilating pipes ran into some of them, 
and from the gratings in the doors of 
these Tim could feel little currents of air 
filtering down from outside. Molly might 
be in any of them, protected from the 
suffocating smoke by the fresh air that 
trickled through the pipes, or she might 
be lying helpless nearer the fire, perhaps 
endangered by it. 

“Molly!” he called. No one answered. 

[t seemed sensible to go on as close to 
the blaze as possible and search there 
first. Tim crouched and went on. 


FT, down, across the ship and forward 

again, Tim followed the current of 
smoke, working back toward its source. 
Sometimes he had to crawl on hands and 
knees, and once, when he got into a high 
and roomy ammunition passage, he could 
run. He shouted Molly’s name often, but 
the only answer was the echo of his own 
voice along the steel-walled passages. 

Twice he paused and listened for the 
shouts and stampings of the searchers 
above, but he had burrowed too far into 
the lower recesses of the ship to hear them. 
He had very little idea where he was or 
how to get out. There were ladders and 
hatchways in many compartments, but 
only a few of the heavy steel hatchcovers 
had been unbolted and opened. The 
roundabout course the smoke took to the 
open air showed that. 

“What a mess!” he groaned. “I wish 
I'd been over this tub and knew my way 
about.” 

Crawling and shoving the lantern ahead 
of him, Tim came to a large compartment, 
empty except for some racks and shelving 
that showed it once had been a storeroom. 


It was very warm and the air was not. 


good. There were hatchways in the decks 
above and below. Smoke was coming up 
through the one in the floor. 

Tim leaned over the opening. 
hatchcoaming was warm to the touch. 

“Molly!” he shouted, as loudly as he 
could. “Yea, Molly!” 

Coughing and choking, he once more 
lay down with his head in the incoming 
air stream until he could get the smoke 
out of his lungs. 

As he lay there close to the hatch a 


The 
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faint, far-off voice trick- 
led up through it. 
“Tim!” it said. 
Here I am!” 
“Molly!” Tim shouted, 
and sprang up again, 
careless of the smoke. 
This time no answer. 
Once more he tried it. 
As he listened he felt 
around the edges of the 
coaming for the ladder 
to the deck below. There 
was none. 


HE shipcracker slip- 

ped the bail of his 
lantern over one arm and 
lowered himself through 
the hatchway. Hang- 
ing from the coaming, 
he felt with his feet for 
the deck below. He could 
reach nothing. 

The smoke bit into his 
throat and lungs. He 
began to cough. A few 
inches at a time, be- 
tween paroxysms_ of 
coughing, he worked his 
way around the coaming. 
Every foot or so he 
kicked out in a search 
for something solid. He 
could reach nothing. As 
far as physical sense 
could tell him he was 
clinging to the only solid 
thing in the world. 

He held on with one 
hand and lowered the 
lantern with the other 
in an effort to see how 
far he would fall if he 
let go. The feeble flame 
showed only smoke. 

He tried shouting. 

“Molly!” he — called 
desperately. “Molly! 
Where are you?” 

The effort and the in- 
halations of smoke made 
him cough worse than 
ever. If there was an 
answer, he was making 
too much noise himself 
to hear it. 

Thrusting 


“Tim! 


his arms 
sidewise, to catch the 
coaming of the hatch 
below if there was one 
open and he should fall through it, 
let go and dropped. 

He fell but a foot to a solid deck and lit 
on his feet. The lantern slipped off his 
arm, fell beside him, bounded away, broke 
and went out. He heard it rolling away 
into the smoke. 

“Molly!” he yelled. 


No answer. 


Tim 


“Molly!” 


‘TAsING a deep breath, he stood up and 


felt for the hatch. Nothing met his 
hands; the distance between the two decks 
was too great. He could not even feel the 
deckbeams above. He lay down, panting, 
on the hot deck. Something hard pressed 
against his thigh. 
Tim felt for it. It was the folding steel 
rule he always carried in a pocket of his 
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Tim launched himself forward, thrusting at the little door 


that thrust. Tim had turned himself into a 
overalls. When he had recovered some of 
his breath he unfolded half the rule’s 
length, took another deep inhalation and, 
standing up, thrust into the darkness 
above his head with the steel. 

It touched something solid, yet which 
gave out a hollow sound. ‘Tim followed 
the thing to right and left for several feet, 
tapping at it with the rule. 

It was getting hotter. ‘Tim lay down 
again to think. 

As he lay there he heard a sound of 
tapping above him. ‘Three taps and 
pause, then three more taps, repeated 
over and over. 

Tim jumped up, felt about with the 
rule until he had located the hollow thing 
again and struck it thrice with the rule. 

Instantly the tapping was repeated. 
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projectile for bursting a way out of their steel prison, regardless of bones that might break. 


Tim tapped four times. Four taps came 
back in answer. 
“Molly!” he yelled frantically. 


HE effort tore at his lungs, already raw 
from the smoke, and he had to bite his 
lips to keep from coughing as he listened 
for ireply. 
Faint and distant, but clear, the answer 
came 


“Oh, Tim! Y 


I knew you'd come! 
“Where are you?” he demanded. 
\ whole series of answering taps fol- 
lowed. Then came Molly’s voice. 
“Tim! Tim! Where are you?” 
“Here I am,” shouted Tim, 
the smoke. 
“Where?” 


“Here, near the fire. Where are you?” 


careless of 


“T’m at the bottom of the ship, I think. 


’ ” 


I m talking up a pipe. 

“UU P a ply ~ 

“Ye 

“Oh, ‘of course,” said ‘lim. “That was 
a ventilating pipe I’ve been hitting. I 
must be right under the end of it.’ 

“Yes, a ventilating pipe,” 
answered. 

“All right, Pll follow the pipe down. 
Keep tapping so I'll know which it is.’ 
Yes, Tim,” said the girl. And 
hurry.’ 

“Are you all right? ? 
down there, i is there? 

“No, but it’s getting hot.” 

“How did you get there?” 
“TI came through two doors—no, three 
-no, two— and down a hatchway in a 


Molly 


There isn’t any fire 
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All his weight, all his strength, all the momentum of a spring from across the passageway went into 


passage and along another passage and 


through another door. T hey’ re all open. 
“Good! I’m on my way.” 


ULE in hand, he felt his way along the 

pipe a few feet, crouched to get a 
breath of breathable air, swept the deck 
about him with his rule to make sure there 
were no open hatchways to fall down, then 
held his breath and resumed his progress 
tap-tap-tapping along the pipe. Beads of 
sweat gathered into little streams and 
trickled down off his nose and jaw in 
annoying little streams. He swabbed at 
them with his free hand. 

He had not gone far when his left hand 
felt the rubber gasket at the edge of a 
watertight door. Two more cautious 

(Continued on page 80) 




















opinions as to the 
most imposing won- 
der they had seen. 
Some declared that 
the greatest single 
eyeful was Zion 
Canon; others, the 
Prismatic Plains; 
some others, the Kai- 
bab Forest; still 
others,the North Rim 
of the Grand Canon; 
still others yet, Bryce 
Canon; and others, 
finally but quite as 
emphatically, Cedar 
Breaks. 

Happily, there was 
no necessity for at- 
tempting to decide 








The Great White Throne, Zion National Park 


N 1915 a globe-trotting publicist stood 

on the South Rim of the Grand 
Cajon of the Colorado in Arizona and 
said—after the lapse of that period in 
which thoughtful persons say nothing at 
all: “This is the Big Show—one of the 
sublimest on earth.” Late in 1925 this 
same peripatetic appraiser spent a fort- 
night in exploring the newly opened 
region extending one hundred miles north- 
ward from the North Rim of the great 
abyss and thus revised his pronounce- 
ment of ten years before: “Yes, here lies 
one of the earth’s biggest shows, but when 
I first called it that I had seen only one 
ring of what I now know to be literally, 
if almost unbelievably, a six-ring affair.” 
During the summer of 1925 some 
thousands of persons, many knowing the 
Grand Canon well from its southerly 
brink, joined the publicist in acquainting 
themselves with the hitherto little known 
wonderland stretching back from its sheer 
and taller North Rim. The new region, 
lying more in Utah than in Arizona, had 
been made readily accessible by the 
building of a railroad from Lund on the 
Union Pacific main line between Salt Lake 
City and Los Angeles in to Cedar City, 
the gateway. From Cedar the visitors 
rolled away over a new turnpike that 
zigzagged this way and that, and came to 
its starting point again at the end of 450 
miles. The visitors returned, some after 
five and some after seven days, unani- 
mously agape but holding six divergent 





the futile question of 
priority. What the dis- 
agreeing champions 
united in establishing beyond any ques- 
tion at all was that this new Zion National 
Park tour possesses elements of popular 
appeal that must attract sightseers by the 
hundreds of thousands during the next 
few years. Perhaps it is not too much to 
say that in the American West, where in 
popular estimation no 
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By Rufu 


of lacking nothing whatsoever except a 
collective name. The term Zion Canon- 
North Rim-Bryce Canon tour is too literal 
and too long. In the present article the 
term Celestial Circuit will be employed. 
It suits the author’s convenience and his 
still awed sense of the things embraced 
and if it isn’t a good collective name per- 
haps its use will move some inspired 
visitor to propose a better one. 


Cc DAR CITY, the gateway of the Celes- 
tial Circuit, was founded and desig- 
nated in 1850. Ithadn’t a single resident at 
thetime. Its genesis was a church order 
signed by President Brigham Young. If 
Mormonism was to persist in the plains 
at the foot of the Wasatch Range its 
people must build themselves a self-suih- 
cient empire. The scouts of the church 
had spied out the wonderful but forbid- 
ding lands off in the southwestern Utah 
mountains. In the colorful hillsides lay 
iron and coal. In the watered desert 
valleys fruits would grow, cotton would 
thrive, and mulberry trees would come to 
early maturity as a basis for the empire’s 
hope of silk dresses in its meeting houscs. 
No consideration was given to the fact 
that the country was so new, geologically 
speaking, that it still 
abounded in_ sheer- 





more frontiers re- 





mained, a Last Fron- 
tier had unexpectedly 
opened with attrac- 
tions sufficient to in- 
sure half a dozen 
frontiers of a plenti- 
tude of visitors. 

The six new scenic 
wonders were found 
to supplement each 
other and to consti- 
tute a natural and 
unusual unity. How 
substantially each one 
adds to the whole 


forgot.” 


NCE it was customary to 

speak of the desert regions 
of the West as ‘‘the country God 
But as we become better 
acquainted with the awe-inspiring 
grandeur and beauty of these 
waste places the conviction grows 
upon us that here, after all, we 
are in the very presence of God. 


walled valleys, incred- 
ible peaks and ter- 
races, and sharply- 
sculptured suggestive 
shapes which terrified 
the Indians more than 
any human foes. 

The Mormon in- 

vasion went forward. 
For two generations 
it was the custom, in 
getting from one oasis 
to another, to take 
the wagon apart and 
lower the pieces on 


—The Editors. 





may be measured by 


ropes when a cahon 





the fact that while 
the Grand Cajon itself, from the North 
Rim, comes fourth in the viewing order, 1 it 
does not, as hundreds of his fellow visitors 
assured the writer, make one forget the 
spectacles that led up to it or precipitate 
into an anti-climax the spectacles that 
come after. In fact, the several leading 
items of attraction emerge from their 
first season of intimate contact with 
gaping throngs to hear themselves accused 





yawned in the road, 
and to help the horses up and down 
slopes that would worry a goat. In a 
Titanic country Titanic hardships were 
normal events of the day. Even a river, 
byrsting out of a mountainside, was likely 
to travel only a few miles before it was 
swallowed without trace by the sand. Old 
Man Henderson patiently threw clay into 
Pine Creek until he foiled the sand and 
enabled the water to run along to the 
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place where he needed it for irrigation. 
Every time Henderson lugged a rock out 
of his garden patch he lugged in a sackful 
of good earth to fill the hole. 

The scenery awed the Mormons as it 
had the Indians before them; but it could 
not frighten them away. ‘They were 
inspired to hold on until, many difficulties 
having been surmounted, a railroad could 
open the way for the world to come and 
share their inspiration. 


HE Celestial Circuit lies largely in the 

upratsed basin which geologists call pre- 
historic Lake Bonneville. It winds about 
among the Kolob, Markagunt and Paun- 
saugunt Plateaus. It leads to canons set 
about with majestic peaks and to other 
canons that are filled with cathedrals and 
colonnades, ramparts and rooms, ter- 
races and temples, turrets and towers, 
obelisks and organs—the world’s most 
incredible products of erosion. And more 
astonishing even than the forms are the 
colors in which the forms are dyed. They 
make no tax on the imagination, but 
actually smite the eye. The ancient 
native cliff-dweller, who is to be pitied 
most of all because he hung around home 
and died without ever learning that he 
lived among indescribable wonders, must 
have seen the colors just as plainly as 
the overcome visitor of today. 

At the lower levels are the Shin- 
arump Cliffs with alternating horizontal 
bands of red, yellow and brown, green, 
purple and blue. Next in elevation occur 
the Vermilion Cliffs; above these the 
White Cliffs, and higher still, wherever 
erosion has been defied, the Pink Cliffs 
lift against the sharply-edged white clouds 
or the intense blue of the desert sky. It 
is literally true that here, where Nature 
has done the modeling and the tinting, the 
architect and sculptor lose confidence in 
what they thought were the fixed laws of 
form, and painters begin to regard their 
most cherished color theories as puerile. 


KOM Cedar City the new highway fol- 

lows an outstanding curiosity of geology, 
the great Hurricane Fault. When a con- 
vulsion of nature precipitated this “slip” 
some surviving apartment-holder may 
have looked out from the cliff to discover 
an unfamiliar wall on his homestead and 
one-half of his cornfield upraised two 
thousand feet above the other half. 
Through a three-hour approach to Zion 
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On the rim of majestic and almost unbelievably The automobile highway through 


colorful Cedar Breaks the beautiful Kaibab Forest 




















Part of the fantastically eroded wall of Bryce Cafion, in Zion National Park 
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Canon the scenery prepares the traveler 
gradually and surely for the things that 
await his eyes and mind. Zion, cut into 
the Kolob Plateau, resembles Yosemite 
in general form and size. It lacks Yosem- 
ite’s numerous waterfalls, and endeavors 
to atone with a gorgeousness of color. 
Zion is a mile or more in width where the 
West Temple and the East Temple guard 
its entrance, but when one has followed 
the Mukuntuweap River which flows 
through it back eight miles the cafon 
becomes The Narrows, with a width that 
finally diminishes from seventy-five feet 
down to the span of a man’s arms as he 
sits his saddle in the singing stream and 
gazes up between walls sheer for 1500 feet 
at a strip of sky in which stars shine at 
noon. Along the full 


The Celestial Circuit: 





lith all in vivid red and seeming to have 
had its abrupt walls prepared with an 
adze, called Angels’ Landing. Behind its 
shoulder is the great organ, a fit instru- 
ment in the Temple of Sinawava where, in 
1923, President Harding, having come in 
by the first train to Cedar City, falteringly 
voiced his admiration of the country’s 
newest wonders. 

Zion’s colors change somewhat with 
every hour of the shifting sun. The canon 
itself presents an entirely new aspect 
when one mounts a surefooted horse and 
threads his way first to the platforms of 
Angels’ Landing and then on, seven miles 
in all, to the West Rim. Other valleys 
and other mountains are discoverable 
from the point of vantage, many of them 
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flowers in a stalk of yellow sleighbells. 
There are deer’s horn cacti and pin- 
cushion cacti, each well described by its 
name. In the distance are restless specks 
that suddenly bunch together and then 
go streaking away, sending up a thin 
cloud of dust. They are wild must: ings. 
The auto stage speeds past a small oasis 
which is a prosperous farm and then into 
a larger one containing a town. Here is 
toquerville, growing plums, — peaches, 
grapes, apples, corn and marvelous figs 
in the desert. The driver halts after a 
while and points to a long round mass 
from which the earth has been scraped 
away. It is the petrified bole of a tree 
four feet in diameter. By and by the road 
crosses the Arizona line and a halt is made 

to eat lunch at Pipe 





eight miles Zion’s 
walls are surmount- 
ed by peaks, head- 
lands and strangely- 
chiseled rock masses, 
rising from 2000 to 
4000 feet above the 
valley floor, which 
suggest their own 
names. 


FTER the tem- 

ples come the 
Altar of Sacrifice, 
the Towers of the 
Virgin, the Twin 
Brothers, the Moun- 
tain-of-the-Sun and 
the Three Patri- 
archs. All glow or 
blaze with color. 
The predominating 
note is the red of 
the Vermilion Cliffs, 
but below this is 
seen the “Roman 
sash” of the Shina- 
rump Cliffs; above 
is the translucent 
ivory of the White 








Spring, another oasis 
where stand _ the 
stone ranchhouse 
and fort with loop- 
holes from = which 
battles with Indians 
have been waged, 
and which are being 
restored as a Na- 
tional Monument. 


AN hour’s respite 
under Pipe’s cool 
poplars prepares one 


for more miles 
through a shimmer- 
ing desert wilder- 


ness with a charm 
which to most vis- 
itors is like a spell. 
Ahead, on_ higher 
ground, is a deep 
green mass which 
one is told is the 
Kaibab Forest, but 
before it begins to 
absorb attention one 
realizes that for 
several hours unseen 
hands have been set- 








Cliffs, and at the 
highest elevations 
are softly shining 
domes and capitals that tell of the Pink 
Cliffs layer, most of which has now been 
worn away by the elements. As one looks 
up at the dripping Altar of Sacrifice he 
no longer doubts the legend of that peak 
in Mexico where the Aztecs offered up 
three hundred thousand victims to 
appease the wrath of Huitzilopochtli. The 
Streaked Wall suggests a confectioner’s 
multi-colored creation that is designed to 
appeal to the eye as much as to the appe- 
tite. 

About midway of the cafion, at a point 
where it is 200 or 300 yards wide, stands 
Zion Lodge and fifty attractive cabins. In 
the Lodge the Union Pacific has provided 
excellent fare and diversion for the guest 
and in the cabins every bedroom comfort. 
In front of the Lodge rise Lady Mountain 
and Mt. Majestic. A mile further, looking 
down upon the auto tourist camp, is the 
Great White Throne, a pale truncated 
dome with a colorful foundation, perhaps 
one of the most imposing formations that 
the eager human eye has ever traced to 
catch some direct message from the 
Infinite. Beyond is the Mountain of 
Mystery, while just opposite is a mono- 


The great Buttes of the Grand Cajfion stand closest to the North Rim 


still so new to the eye that as yet they are 
nameless. Zion needs to be seen from the 
heights in order that one may more fully 
comprehend what he has been viewing 
from the depths. When the visitor sits 
his saddle on the West Rim and gazes off 
between the inclined slopes of Cathedral 
Mountain and Mt. Majestic at the East 
Temple, a pink pavilion ringed at the 
base with the bright green of pines and 
set upon a white pedestal rising 3500 feet 
above the valley floor, he is quite without 
means of expressing the emotion that 
colored sculpture on such a scale arouses 
within him. He knows merely that it 
belittles into unimportance all the works 
of men’s hands. 


HE traveler emerges reluctantly from 

Zion Cafion and with many a backward 
look at the outstanding headlands once 
more follows the Hurricane Fault. 
Presently the mountains have receded 
from him. He becomes absorbed in a 
primitive desert. Everywhere grows the 
purple sage. Across the plain at intervals 
stand stunted cedars. Yuccas raise their 
clusters of bayonets and occasionally one 





ting a stage for him. 
He has been con- 
scious that in the 
distance the colorful peaks have been 
keeping up with his progress; suddenly 
he reaches the angle from which the 
Prismatic Plains burst upon him in 
their full glory. He looks across at low 
hills and high mountains and all have 
come into an infinitude of color. The very 
plain between him and them have been 
caught in the magic. From his vantage 
point of higher ground he is sweeping 
everything between peaks which appear 
fairly close together but which actually 
are 100 miles apart. And all that upland 
and lowland, containing as many square 
miles as some of the states, is Rainbow- 
land. Rainbows are arched in the moun- 
tain peaks; rainbows are straightened out 
and joined end to end to band low-lying 
ranges; rainbows are rolled out to pro- 
vide the very desert itself with a carpet. 

Then comes what is surely one of the 
most singular transitions that has ever 
beset a highway over which men move on 
riibber wheels. The sagebrush desert is 
swallowed up by the Prismatic Plains and 
while one is still intoxicated with this 
color flood, standing up in the auto stage 

(Continued on page 92) 
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The 
Alaskan 








Twilight is 
Descending Upon 
the Once Proud 

Tribes of the 
Alaska Indians 


ROM the old wharf at 
Sitka I waved good-by 
to my steamer and, 
when it had vanished, 
strolled up Governor’s Walk 








MERRILL PHOTO, SITKA 


A very fine example of Chilcat blanket weaving 


“Civilization” is 

Crowding Out 

1 a People Whose 

Arts Will Remain 
to Shame Us 


sack and gather up het 
totems and tom-toms that 
lay on the tiny counter, 
learning in the meantime 
that her name was Woman- 








that leads past the Market 
of the Thlingets. 

An hour before, that row 
of tiny white tents had been 
a color-flaunting scene of 
activity, with brightly shawled squaws 
squatting behind little counters bartering 
gaily and scornfully with the clamoring 
tourists. The street had bloomed with 
the vivid hues of fantastic handiwork for 
sale: pliable baskets made of spruce roots 
recording in designs of chrome and rust 
and green the mysticism of a dying race; 
beaded moccasins of deer-skin, of moose- 
hide and of mottled hair-seal; miniature 
totems and canoes painted in red and tur- 
quoise and black; carved bowls and pad- 
dles; bracelets beaten from silver and cop- 
per; and string after string of trading 
beads, sparkling, translucent, like sap- 
phires, rubies and amethysts when held 
against the sun. Uniformed ship’s officers 
had passed among the throng 


By Barrett Willoughby 


the occupants had vanished when an in- 
sistent voice called: “4h cgoo! Ah cgoo! 
Come here!”’ 


NE Indian merchant had been left be- 
hind—a bit of a Thlinget woman in a 
fawn-colored shawl sitting all alone in her 
tent. Her face, the hue of old ivory, 
showed scarcely a line, but the thick hair 
that escaped from her head-kerchief was 
white as bleached clam shells. She was 
smiling at me with her head on one side 
and nodding eagerly. “Me wait. Rheu- 
matism,” she explained cheerfully. She 
came slowly to her feet and I saw she was 
a cripple. “‘Bime-by my husbant he come.” 
I helped her nest her baskets in a flour 


Always - Wondering. Her 
husband was Stepan, a 
high caste Thlinget. “Long 
time ago he boss singer; he 
boss dancer of the Kog- 
wan-tans. My Stepan, he do dis!” 
she added proudly catching up a tom- 
tom and pointing out its adornment 
—the conventionalized figure of a sitting 
wolf. Splendidly savage it stood out in its 
black and red and cobalt coloring, its bold- 
ness and purity of line proclaiming the 
hand of an artist. In quaint, halting Eng- 
lish she explained that the Sitting Wolf 
was the crest animal of her husband’s 
tribe, the Kog-wan-tans. The queer face 
painted on the stomach was the great 
spirit of the Wolf; the figures on each side 
which looked like eyes, were his footprints. 
She turned the tom-tom over and showed 
me that the deer-skin of which it was 
made was pegged to the frame with 
wood pins carved from yellow 





calling out to the natives; 
patronizing travelers had raised 
their voices in astonishing 
pidgin English as they _bar- 
gained with the chuckling 
squaws, and negro waiters 
from the boat, arrayed in 
newly purchased beads and 
moccasins had danced and 
sung in the roadway to the 
handclapping of delighted In- 
dian women. But now, ten 
minutes after the steamer had 
gone, the Market.of the Thlin- 
gets stood deserted in the sun. 
Business was over, not only for 
the day but until the next ship 
brought tourists a week hence. 

was passing along the 
empty row of tents marveling 
at the rapidity with which 
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the old Russian trading post at Sitka 
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Thlinget Indian women selling berries in front of 





cedar; but other natives, she 
told me scornfully, used the 
brass tacks of the white man 
and thus spoiled the tone of 
their drums. “My Stepan, he 
make drum so-o-o-o big!’ Her 
little arms measured off four 


feet. “Now you come my 
house see-um, maybe?” she 
invited. 


As we finished putting her 
belongings into the sack, she 
pointed to the channel where 
a bare-headed man was pad- 
dling a canoe toward us. “My 
Stepan,” she crooned; and 
clasped her hands on her breast 
like a delighted child. 

Her Stepan landed. He was 
short, stocky, with the powerful 
shoulders of the Thlinget 
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canoe-man. His olive-drab shirt and 
faded overalls were as clean as if they had 
just come from the laundry. Heavy gray 
hair topped his serious, square-jawed face, 
and smoked glasses hid his eyes. When 
he learned I was going home with them he 
turned to me with a quick, shy smile. 

“You welcome,” he said cordially. 

He assisted Woman-Always-Wonder- 
ing and myself into the canoe and we 
shoved off. The water was deep and clear 
like glass with a faint blue-green tinge; 
every stone and shell and weed fathoms 
below was visible. From 


The Passing Alaskan: 





one on each side. On the ridge back of 
it, where a tangle of wild roses bloomed 
against the sky, a tall Greek Cross held 
its arms over the graveyard where the 
Princess Maksutoff lies buried. 


Y host and hostess ascended three 

steps to their door. Stepan opened 
it and the two stood smiling down at me. 
“You are in my house,” said Stepan. “You 
all same shawut Kog-wan-tan.” Thus, 
with Indian courtesy, he welcomed me 
and made me for the time being a 
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manded one; The Lord thy God is a jealous 
God warned the other. 

By the organ stood a wooden bed, very 
comfortable looking and clean with its 
white counterpane and half a dozen enor- 
mous pillows covered with bleached sugar 
sacks. Brightening the shadows about the 
walls were several carved cedar Indian 
boxes, and a few vermilion chests as clean 
and new apparently as some I had seen in 
the shops of San Francisco’s Chinatown a 
month before. These Chinese chests can 
be found in nearly any native village along 

the Alaska coast. ‘hey 





the azure sky where puff- 
ball clouds hung motionless, 
sunshine filtered down on 
the northern world. It 
sparkled on the sapphire of 
glacier-studded peaks. It 
wooed vapors rising from 
the foothills into gauzes of 
plum and lapis lazuli and 
rose. It bronzed the cones 
on spruce trees that crowned 
every rocky islet in the bay. 
As we paddled smoothly 
along I felt myself slipping 
back with old tranquil Sitka 
into that blessed state of 
serenity that comes of feel- 
ing that there is no need 
for haste—that there is 
plenty of time to do all one 
has to do. 


E came at last to the 

Indian Village, a row 
of unpainted houses facing 
us above a grassy bank. 
Stepan beached the canoe 
on a shingle between some 
tottering piling that cast 
zig-zag reflections on the 
water, and we_ stepped 
ashore. 

Up half a dozen wooden 
steps we climbed toa path 
that cut through vegetation 
lush and green with the 
prodigal luxuriance of Alas- 
kan summer. The warm air 
was pungent with the scent 
of Indian celery. It spread 
broad leaves and held aloft 
creamy flowers that made 
landing places for butter- 
flies. Rice-grass, waist 
deep, caught the sunlight 
like polished rapiers. Crim- 
son-vested bumble - bees 
worked energetically in lu- 
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Ano-Thlosh, chief of the Taku tribe of Thlinget natives, from 
a photograph made in 1906 at the Alaska-Yukon- 
Pacific Exposition at Seattle 


bear mute testimony of 
those days over a century 
ago when the Russians 
sailed to Canton with car- 
goes of fur and ivory and 
brought back the painted 
boxes filled with tea. 

Woman - Always - \Von- 
dering settled down on a 
floor-mat by the stove, 
drew an unfinished basket 
from its wrappings and re- 
sumed her weaving. Stepan 
flicked a red bandana hand- 
kerchief from his — back 
pocket and, looking very 
likable and pudgy, _ pro- 
ceeded to dust off a chair 
for me. Then he crossed 
to one of the vermilion 
chests and opened it with 
the air of one uncovering 
treasure. From the depths 
came a_ photograph, the 
likeness of a commanding- 
looking, bearded man 
dressed in the fashion of 
the 80’s. 


ee Y  fliend, Governor 
Brady,” he - said, 
breathing heavily with im- 
portance as he handed it 
to me. From her mat his 
little lame wife nodded. 
“My Stepan, he fliend!” 
she echoed proudly. 
Stepan’s friend was John 
G. Brady, a typical repre- 
sentative of those hardy 
pioneers who tried to build 
up this Western Empire. 
In 1878, as one of the first 
Presbyterian missionaries, 
he came to the Territory 
he was later to govern. 








pine blossoms, and dande- 
lions sent their winged seeds 
floating after us as we passed. In the 
drowsy noon there were few natives about; 
but an Indian dog looked warily back 
over his shoulder at us and slunk away 
behind the row of Thlinget houses, whose 
blank, uncurtained windows lent them a 
false air of emptiness. 

As we progressed the windows of the 
dwellings became filled with curious 
brown faces. Stepan did not live in a 
community house. Because of his high 
caste he and: Wondering had a cabin to 
themselves. Like a little animal face it 
looked out of an elderberry thicket, 
squatty, weathered-gray, a door in the 
middle and two small_windows like eyes 


woman of his own tribe. 

We entered a large room, against the 
farther wall of which stood an old-fash- 
ioned organ. Above it hung a house- 
board, perhaps seven feet square, on 
which was painted the grotesque figure of 
the Ko-na-ka-det, a weird, mythical mon- 
ster that brings good luck to the Thlinget 
hunter. The colors were dim with years 
and the smoke of many lodge fires—fires, 
no doubt, that had flamed when Stepan, 
in his heathen, uncivilized youth had 
squatted in their warmth. Sharing the 
wall space with this relic of primitive su- 
perstition, were two large printed mot- 
toes from the Bible. Fear the Lord, com- 





My host showed me 
three other photographs, 
all of clergymen, saying 


impressively as he presented 
each one: “My fliend!” And Woman- 
Always-Wondering, with clasped hands 
and bright looks at me, invariably 
echoed: “He fliend! Lvery-bod-ce love 
my Stepan!” 
“Me Christian now,” finished the old 
Indian gravely. ‘Me deacon in Church. 
He led me to the organ and indi- 


“You 


See—” 
cated the hymn book on.the rack. 
play—please.”’ 

, | sat down before the wheezy instru- 
ment and began Onward Christian Sovl- 
diers. Stepan and Wondering giggled a 
bit, then began singing shyly in Thlinget. 
After the last verse my host dived again 
into one of the chests, whence, puffing 
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from the exertion, he came up with the 


biggest Bible I ever saw in my life. 
“My Stepan, he deacon now,” 


name on the flyleaf of the Book. 

The deacon heaved a sudden, deep sigh. 
“Yes,” he said heavily, “Me heap savvy 
Jesus.” 

Having 


Christian, 


thus established himself as a 
seriousness slipped 
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piped 
Wondering, pointing to her husband’s 





horn were transparent when held to the 
light, and the cedar spoons, amber from 
long usage, were soft and satiny to the 
touch. The old carver’s greatest treasure, 


however, was a famous Potlatch spoon of 


cedar three feet long with a handle carved 
to represent a grizzly. The Thlinget is an 
aesthetic soul, and before the white man 


taught him to commercialize time, he or- 


Barrett Willoughby 
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primitive palette and he cupped it lov- 
ingly in his brown hand. 

I looked at him with new appreciation, 
this last of Indian artists living in a gen- 
eration of half-educated young Thlingets 
who are ashamed of the old ways, the 
ancient customs. In the tribe where once 
his profession was highly honored, there 
is no need for him any more. Now, in 

order that he may make a liv- 





from him. He laid his Bible on 
the bed and removed his 
smoked glasses, which I sus- 
pect were worn for show. 
Then he handed me a letter 
toread. It was from a man in 
Boston asking Stepan to carve 
for him one of the bear bowls I 
had seen in Wondering’s tent. 
The bowl, just finished, was 
lifted from its flour sack 
wrappings and displayed before 
me. It was a barbaric oblong 
thing three feet long, and over 
each end clambered a little 
black bear, abalone-shell eyes 
gleaming, bone teeth flashing 
inthe merriest possible way. 
“For dis, white man he pay 
forty donna!” proclaimed 


Some of the bowls carved by Stepan. 








ie 
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At the top is 


the bear bowl described in this article 


ing he must carve and paint 
for rumbling, patronizing 
white people. Yet with Stepan, 
high caste Thlinget, idealism 
is not buried in commercialism. 
He still puts the best of his 
artist soul into everything he 
makes. Perhaps there clings 
to his colors a bit of the magic, 
a bit of the romance of the far 
places whence they came, for 
the soft blues, and reds and 
blacks of Stepan’s designs stir 
in me something illusive, in- 
tangible, that has to do with 
canoes moving swiftly at sun- 
down, and the smell of yellow 
cedar in the dusk. 

The old man tucked his raw 
colors into a beaded pouch, and 
a moment later vanished into 











Wondering. 

Stepan ran his hand caress- 
ingly over the laughing bears as he ex- 
plaine d that this design had been conceived 
to commemorate a great Peace Potlatch 
given after the Ketchikans had fought the 
Kog-wan-tans long ago. At that time a pot- 
latch dish twelve feet long and three wide 
was made and the chief of each tribe had 
sat watching at either end while all the 
warriors and women danced about it dip- 
ping their hands in and eating. Stepan, 
taking the different parts, acted all this 
out in pantomime for me, ending with an 
astonishing leap and a laugh. 

“Every-bod-ee dance, have eats to- 
gether! Every-bod-ee have plenty good 
time, long, |-o-o-ng ago!” 

It was this “good time” expression that 
Stepan, the artist, had carved on the jolly 
faces of his little black bears. 

Stepan showed me the large spoons used 
in drinking seal oil and dipping up food 
from the community bowl—ancestral 
ladles made of mountain-goat horns and 
the wood of yellow cedar. The handles, 
curving gracefully from the bowls, were 
carved in totemic designs and cunningly 
inlaid with abalone shell. Those made of 


namented with carvings, paintings, and 
embroideries everything he used or wore 
—from halibut hooks to blankets. 


rear pointed out the colors on one 
of his miniature totem poles. “Only me 
use native paints now,” he said. “Other In- 
jun want to do quick work, he use white 
man’s paints. Old paints lots of trouble. 
See He drew from his pocket three 
small pieces of what appeared to be stone; 
—rust red, blue-green, and black. These 
were the colors with which he worked. 
After grinding them in a mortar and add- 
ing a glutinous substance obtained from 
rockweed, the mixture that resulted was 





a aint both waterproof and time 
Pp I 
defying. 

“This,” he indicated, holding out the 


black stone, “this me catch-um Ketchi- 
kan—big mountain. This—” he held up 
the bit of red—‘‘he come from Yakutat 
cave, and this come Copper River country 
—hiyu, f-a-ar country from here.” The 
last was the greenish copper rock about 
the size of a walnut. It had cost Stepan 
five dollars. It was the prize color in his 


the back room from which I 
had for some time been hearing the whin- 
ing and tentative pawings of a dog. Won- 
dering looked at me, nodding as her hus- 
band’s admonishings came to us. 

“Dog! He all time want visit with 
you!” She chuckled with amusement and 
went on weaving her basket. 

She sat with her knees drawn up level 
with her chest, her arms resting comfort- 
ably on them as she mz inipulated the 
ivory-colored tendrils of split spruce roots 
which form the body of the famous Ya- 
kutat basket. Into a tomato can half 
filled with water she dipped her fingers to 
moisten the strands, and with every swift 
movement of the weft she changed the 
warp which she held in her teeth. By 
over-laying the weft with tinted strips of 
straw she was embroidering on her basket 
the design known as the “butterfly’s 
flight.” On each side of this appeared 
the “sea wave” pattern, the oldest design 
known to Thlinget weavers. It represents 
a canoe rising and falling on the billows. 

Forest and hill and mossy banks of 
streams furnish the colors that make 

(Continued on page 58) 











MERRILL PHOTO SITKA 


Sitka, the old Russian capital of Alaska, with the snowy crater cone of Mt. Edgcumbe in the distance 




















The day came. 


and she was sure Seth knew this and took advantage of it 


The Nature of the Beast 


ETH MULLINS didn’t re- 

semble a hog particularly on 

the outside. He was long and 

rather lean; he whispered 
through barely parted lips when he 
talked, as if words were precious and he 
regretted his generosity, and when he 
was cogitating a business deal his left 
eyebrow lifted a little in a mild, ap- 
praising way. The neighbors called him 
“The Hog” for that was his nature, 
hoggish, and there is nothing a cow-man 
has less respect for than a hog, unless it 
is a sheep. 

Before the nesters crawled through the 
ford of the Conchita and filled the coun- 
try with sickly-looking tow-colored cabins 
and thin-shanked tow-headed children, 
Seth Mullins owned practically all the rich 
prairie bordering the river. There were 
few people in the section then, meaning 
white people, for no one took any more 
account of the Mexicans scattered through 
the brush than they did of the rattlers, 
jabalinas, buzzards and pole-cats, unless 
they got right underfoot or strayed to 
windward; and these people were all cow- 
men. Cattle was the business and the con- 
versation and the joy and the sorrow of 





She was out drawing water at the well when he rode up. Her father was absent for the day, 


By Brevard Mays Connor 


Illustrated by F. W. Ludekens 


the whole scattered community; but there 
was more pain than pleasure in it then, for 
the land across the Conchita was rough 
and broken, and covered for the most part 
with the thickest kind of chaparral. What 
made a living possible was the stretch of 
rich lowland prairie along the river and, 
as has been said, practically all of that 
belonged to Seth Mullins. 


ETH didn’t raise cattle himself. It was 
easier to let the neighbors run their 
steers on his prairie land for spring fatten- 
ing, and charge them so much a head. It 
was a good stiff charge, and when cash 
wasn’t forthcoming it was covered by a 
mortgage that never failed of being col- 
lected the moment it fell due. Although 
he didn’t raise cattle Seth usually sent 
the biggest bunch to market from that 
section. When the years were lean for the 
cow-men they were fat for the buzzards 
and Seth Mullins. 
All the community agreed that when he 
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KUREME ms 
ee, 


wanted something, he got it. It 
was his nature. Mostly it was 
cattle he wanted, but he didn’t 
hesitate at a pony ora saddle or 
the little home things people in- 
herited and set store by; or worse. ‘There 
was old José Fernandez’ daughter, for in- 
stance. They found her body floating in 
the river, finally. The old man lost his 
mind and wandered off into the brush 
where he lived like a wild thing. It was 
whispered among the crones about the fire 
that he had really joined the varmints, 
and that he came out on the hill above 
Seth’s house on moonless nights with a 
bunch of jabalinas that had adopted him, 
and watched there till daybreak. Seth 
paid no attention to these stories. He 
kept on wanting things and getting them. 
And it came to pass that he looked at 
Molly Thomas one day and found that she 
had grown up. 

He happened to be riding past the house 
when Molly was out in front transplanting 
‘spider-lilies, and she smiled and nodded 
to him in the friendly way she had. He 
rode over to the fence and looked down at 
her, looked until the girl blushed as red 
as the geranium flower in her hair. 
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— The Nature of the Beast: 


**vou’re the 
How old be 


“Molly Thomas,” he said, 
purtie st thing in west Texas. 
you! 
” “Seventeen” she replied, sniffing at the 
compliment as a well-fed cat sniffs at a 
saucer of doubtful milk. All the boys had 
been telling her that for some time. She 
had on a pretty white dress covered with 
blue dots just the color of her eyes, and 
her hair curled the way her mother’s had 
before she became careless of her looks 
with the pains of bearing children and 
burying them while keeping the old man 
and “red-eye” sufficiently remote. When 
Molly laughed, one thought that all the 
fieldlarks in hearing had burst out singing, 
and the color in her cheeks was as deep 
and rich as the cactus flower when it turns. 

“You’re the purtiest thing in west 
Texas, Molly” Seth repeated. ‘I want 
you.” 
~ Molly’s nose, that had the 
impudent tilt, was tilted higher. 


’ 


slightest 
“Do you 


usually get what you want, Mistah 
Mullins?” 
“Usually, not to say always.” He held 


up his hand as she pouted. “Don’t be in 
no hurry. I can wait for yo’ answer, as 
long as I know what it’s going to be.” 

“You seem mighty sure.” 

“Mebbe Iam I can wrap you in silks 
and satins, Molly, and I can put bracelets 
on them purty arms of your’n. You're a 
sensible girl, and I reckon I know what a 
sensible girl’s answer would be.” 

“Don’t be in no hurry” he went on, 
checking her again. ‘‘All girls like to mill 
round this here question, even when they 
know beforehand what they’re going to 
say. I can wait.” And with that he left 
her standing there a little shaken by the 
suddenness of it all. Seth was not a bad- 
looking fellow, and a young girl, not know- 
ing all her elders did, could hardly help 
being flattered if he sought her out, since 
he was far and away the richest man in 
the place. 


OWN the road Seth met Molly’s father, 

and noticing that raised eyebrow the 

old man began to perspire with uneasiness 

which wasn’t lessened by the fact that Seth 
greeted him with his thin-lipped smile. 


“Howdy, Pap” he whispered. “I was 
kind-a looking for you.” 
‘Anything I can do?” the old man 


asked with nervous affability, his long 
mustaches wiggling bunny-fashion as they 
did when he was excited. 

“Aint nothing you can do, exactly” 
Seth reassured him. “I reckon you know 
them notes are due two weeks from to- 
morrow.” 

“Yes, yes, of course, Seth. I aint for- 
got. You'll git yo’ money if I have to sell 
my last saddle leather. Two weeks from 
tomorrow. I got it in mind.” 

“Oh, don’t worry none, Pap” grinned 
Seth. ‘You and me been friends for quite 
awhile. I aint fixing to bust you plumb 
wide open.” 

Pap stared at him with gradually 
sagging jaw. Never from experience 
or hearsay had he known of such an 
attitude in The Hog. Seth did not 
leave him puzzled long. His next 
words were as plain as an outspoken 
proposition could have been. 

“I jest stopped by the house and had 
a few words with Molly” he said, very 


I never noticed she was 
growed up to be so purty. Don’t worry 
none about them notes, Pap. ’Day.” 
Again he rode on, leaving spellbound won- 
der behind him, but in P ap Thomas’ 
seamed face there was little joy reflected 
from the fact that he did not have to 
worry about his notes. He knew The Hog, 
and Molly was all that he had 


distinctly for him. “ 


ETH proceeded, smiling in all conf- 

dence. He had seen what he wanted; 
he would get it. “That was a sequence hat 
had never failed him. He recalled Molly’s 
hair and her eyes and the red geranium, 
and he gloated in prospect at the way she 
would shine among the neighbors when 
he had tricked her out in silks and laces 
and costly ornaments. It was worth the 
expense when one considered what a 
credit she would be to him, how he would 
be envied in the eyes of men. He was dis- 
appointed because he met no one on the 
road. He would have enjoyed telling 
them he wanted Molly Thomas and was 
going to get her. It was with this inten- 
tion that he rode through Ben Speed’s 
gate and up to the house. 

A tall well-knit youth was in the front 
yard sluicing water over some flower- beds, 
and his greeting was rather non-commit- 
ti il. 

“Howdy, Jack” Seth replied, 


una- 


bashed, for he was too full of satisfac tion 
“Howdy, I jest—’ 


to mind coldness. * his 















Molly seemed 
inclined to play 
indefinitely, much 
to the annoyance 
of everybody who 
had agreed it was 
all settled 
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eyes fell to the flowers and narrowed sud- 
denly. They were red geraniums. He 
remembered now that those were the only 
geraniums in that section and that Jack 
Speed’s mother had spent a lot of time 
persuading them to grow in the thin sandy 
soil. When she died they became the 
boy’s special care because she had loved 
them. Seth glanced at him with fresh 
interest and saw the face of a boy who has 
lived clean, but with the shoulders and 
the stature of a man. Jack Speed, too, 
had grown up. 

“You was saying?” the boy asked, 
frosty steadiness in his blue eyes that 
veiled his dislike for the man. 

Seth smiled, as he could no matter how 


> 


he felt. “I jest dropped in to ask after 
yo’ pa. | hear he’s been right poorly.” 


Ben Speed answered the question by 
appearing in the doorway. He was a big- 
boned white-bearded patriarch and about 
the only person in the neighborhood The 
Hog respected. This might have been 
because everybody respected old Ben, but 
at any rate, Seth had never tried to get 
the little slice of prairie land the Speeds 
owned, although it cut right into his own 
and it was his nature to want it. Now he 
looked at the old man, at Jack and finally 
at the geraniums. 

“T hear you been feeling puny, Ben’’ 
he said. ‘“Vhought I’d drop round and see 
ef you was picking up.” 

There was nothing in the old man’s face 
to show he didn’t believe the 
other. “It was jest a cold and 
it’s about well thank’ee. I have 
"em every year about this time.” 

“Why don’t you move up in 
the hills? They tell me they 
don’t have no such things as colds 
up there. The grazing’s as good 
there if it aint better. If you 
should want to move, Ben, I’ll 
be willing to give you top 
price for yo’ place.” 

“T aint figgered on mov- 
ing’ the old man said 
slowly, and watching Seth 
very closely. “My wife is 
buried here and I’m git- 
ting old.” 

“Vd be willing to give 
you top price and it 
would be lots better for 
yo’ health.” 


ACK raised his head 

quickly, and father and 
son stared at their visitor. 
There had been a threat- 
ening undercurrent in his 
drawl that was mirrored 
in his face. “I aint fig- 
gered on moving” Ben 
said again. 

Seth’s left eyebrow lifted 

little. “I been wanting 
yo’ place for quite a spell, 

Ben. It kind-a cuts me 
off, you see. You'll find 
the climate good higher 
up. ”> 

“We like it here,” Jack 
broke in. 

“Think it over. I'll 
give top price if you make 
up yo’ minds real quick.” 
He paused and slanted a 


. 
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look at the boy. “Purty girl, Molly 
Thomas. I was talking to her today. 
Shouldn’t wonder if we didn’t get jined. 
S’long.”” He wheeled and trotted off. 

It wasn’t long before every one saw how 
matters stood. Seth made no secret of 
the fact that he was after Molly as well as 
the Speed place, and it was easy to put 
two and two together and find Jack. 
When Seth wasn’t sitting on the Thomas 
porch, Jack was there, and sometimes 
they were both there together, eying each 
other and saying very little. People liked 
Jack and they liked Molly and they 
couldn’t understand why she took so long 
to make up her mind. They didn’t know 
that the boy had 
not spoken; that he 
was afraid to speak 
because he was 
afraid to hope, as is 
often true of real 
men when _ they 
really love. Molly 
must have seen, but 
instinct probably 
told her that a girl 
cheapens herself in 
the eyes of a man if 
he knows she is help- 
ing him out. 


**TT’S the gal’s busi- 

ness,’ old man 
Thomas said when 
the neighbors took 
him to task. “I’ve 
given the filly the 
reins and she can 
choose her own foot- 
in’. Of course I got 
a preference” he 
would add, tugging 
at his straggling 
mustache. “I reckon 
I’m decent, even if 
I do some low-down 
things when the 
liquor’s in me, but I figger 
Molly will choose right. She’s 
jest a young colt shyin’ at the 
bridle, but she’s got sense, a 
heap more’n her daddy, and 
when the time comes you'll see. 
She’s young. Let her play 
awhile.” 

Molly seemed inclined to play 
indefinitely, much to the annoyance of 
everybody who had agreed it was all set- 
tled. She was equally nice to both for 
all purposes, and when Seth saw this he 
opened up his wallet, which was the surest 
proof that he meant business. He sent 
her silver-mounted bridles and cobwebby 
Mexican shawls, and boots with fancy red 
stitching up the sides, straight from San 
Antonio. Jack was in no position to rival 
him there, but it was noticed that Molly 
still used her old hair-bridle and nicked 
boots, and that there was a bunch of 
geraniums in the window of her room 
every day. But even this did not encour- 
age the boy. 

Old Ben went with the cattle to San 
Antonio that spring, took sick there and 
died. It was typhoid and his weakened 
frame succumbed readily, and with him 
into oblivion went the money he had re- 
ceived from the sale of his cattle. He had 
not put it in the bank, it was not on his 
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person, and he lapsed into unconscious- 
ness before he could tell what he had done 
with it. Jack buried him in the city and 
spent the rest he had trying to locate the 
money. When he came back the glow had 
gone out of his eyes and it wasn’t long 
— The Hog had a mortgage on his 
and. 

The winter that followed on the Con- 
chita was bad, very bad. Blizzard after 
blizzard came snoring down from the 
Rockies, and back in the scrub cattle fell 
like moths about alamp. The calves had 
no fair chance against the cold wet spring. 
This, added to his other troubles, told on 
Jack Speed. He worked too hard and 
played too little and lines 
began to creep about the 
corners of his eyes. He 
didn’t see as much of Molly 
as before; he was busier, of 
course, but the real reason 
was that he felt he had less 
right, as he had less now to 
offer her. This was bad for 
them both and the girl be- 


Seth was on his feet 
like a cat, and his 
hand flew to his hip, 
but it never went 
further. The cold 
steel muzzle of a .45 
was pressed against 
his stomach and he was looking 
into the eyes of Jack Speed 


came thin and paler, and she did not 
laugh so much. 

The night of her eighteenth birthday all 
the neighbors trooped in on Molly for a 
surprise party. They brought Pop Saw- 
yer and his fiddle and the front room was 
cleared for a dance. Molly danced first 
with Seth and then with Jack, for the 
other boys knew how things stood and 
kept off. There was no liquor served, Pap 
Thomas having just signed the pledge for 
the third time that year. 


Brevard Mays Connor 






up and ran into the back room. 
came back carrying one of the shawls Seth 
had given her, a pretty thing, all spangled 
with silver until it glittered like the cob- 
webs on the grass of a spring morning 
when the dew has been heavy. 


bull-bat. 
whooped, “I gets it,” and he folded the 
filmy lace about her shoulders and let his 
arms rest there. 
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About midnight, when it was Jack’s 
turn to dance with Molly, they saw him 
whisper something to her and they slipped 
out on the front porch together. Quite a 
hum of excitement went up and every one 
lost interest in the dancing and grouped 
together to wonder what would happen. 
Everything was favorable. The night was 
mild and sweet-scented with the wind- 
flowers crowding up in the hog-wallows; a 
moon sailed straight overhead and be- 
neath it the prairie seemed coated with 
silver. Pop Sawyer was playing ‘My 
Gal Sue”’ very slow and softly. Sue had 
been the name of Pop’s girl, the girl he 
didn’t marry. 

Seth slunk up and down by himself 
watching the door as a coyote watches a 
meaty bone that he fears baits a trap. 
His upper lip was lifted in a snarl that was 
very wolf-like, too, and his eyes were 
mere glittering slits as he scowled at the 
people whispering hopes for Jack’s suc- 
cess. 


UDDENLY the humming stopped. 

Molly flounced back into the room 
very red, her eyes shining hard and bright. 
With a rough reckless laugh she seized 
Seth’s arm and swung him into the dance. 
Once more the boy had failed, and her 
patience was gone. 
He followed as far 
as the door and 
stood there leaning 
against the sill, his 
face very haggard 
and drawn. 

If Molly saw him 
there she gave no 
sign but went on 
dancing harder and 
laughing louder than 
any one inthe room. 
Now and then she 
looked up at Seth 
and smiled at him 


from under her 
lashes. He © blos- 
somed out under 


the smile and once 
looked over at Jack 
and grinned. Jack’s 
face grew dark, or 
it might have been 
that the lamp flick- 
ered just then. He 
made a quick step 
into the room, 
seemed to think 
better of it and fell 
back into the door- 
way again. 

After the dance 
Seth and Molly sat 
in acorner and whis- 
pered together, and 
then Molly jumped 
She 
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.Seth jumped up, grinning as wide as a 
“When I wants a thing” he 


(Continued on page 60) 
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COUATESY ELLIST M. EPSTEEN, SAN PRANCISCO 

The man who bought the stock represented by this certificate probably would have been indignant had any one told him he was 
taking a big chance. But the certificate is valueless today, if one excepts the fact that it bears the autograph of a noted California 
Almost every safe deposit box contains at least one stock certificate of even less value than this one 


an 1 Double My Money Quick? 


When You Ask that Question You are Ready to be Picked 
by Fake Promoters and Clever Schemers 


NTO the career of every thrifty 

saver there comes a danger 

period. When he has by dint 

of much self-denial and dogged 
persistence accumulated one, three, four 
or ten thousand dollars, according to his 
earning capacity, a day arrives when he 
examines his hoard with critical and un- 
kindly eyes. 

“There you are, you little shrimp,” 
he says, addressing his treasure. “You've 
cost me a whole tribe of new suits. I’ve 
walked instead of riding in an auto in 
order to nourish you. Countless times 
I’ve stayed at home nights for your 
sake. But for you I might now have 
memories of a trip to Europe. I’ve 
stinted myself long, long years for your 
sake. And now look at you, you poor, 
bowlegged imitation of a com- 


Tunty, 











By Walter V. Woehlke 


income from your 


petence! Why, the 
my gas, electric 


efforts wouldn’t pay 
and telephone bills. What have I got 
you for, anyway’ Why do I keep on 
serving you when it’s mighty plain that 
at your present rate of development 
you ll never grow into a regular he-size 
pile. Get your old pituitary gland busy. 
Double up, boy, double up if you don’t 
want to be killed through dissipation.” 


FS, sir, such a period comes to all of 
us pluggers. It attacks us most 
frequently and most dangerously when 
well authenticated stories of sudden 
riches acquired by some of our lucky 


friends come to our ears. George Get 

tum, we hear, cleaned up two hundred 

thousand in real estatein three years; 

Mrs. Henry Hittard just bought a 
Lincoln sedan, palpable evidence of the 
big stake Henry pulled out of the Packing 
Merger; John Grabbitt is excessively 
polite, almost humble among his friends; 
he does not want us to think he’s buying 
shoehorns for his headgear just because 
he played the stock of the concern he’s 
working for to the limit, pyramided 
and rode into a quarter million during 
the boom. These true stories of per- 
manent affluence easily and _ rapidly 
acquired, stories to be heard by the 
dozen among people of all varieties, 
from bootleggers and realtors to sales 
men, importers and physicians, cause - 
to look at our hoard with bilious us 
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Four per cent on three thousand dollars 
is only a hundred and twenty a year, 
ten a month, two and a half a week. 
Even if we speeded up the rate of our 
saving, we would have less than ten 
thousand in another ten years, and six 
per cent on that sum wouldn’t go very 
far, what with first-run theatres charging 
fifty cents and a three-cent gas tax. 
With these stories of big quick profits 
ringing in our ears we see our savings 
through an_ inverted telescope; our 
acquisitiveness is honed to a sharp edge, 
we ache for a chance to make money 
fast with the minimum of personal 
exertion and we work ourselves into that 
frame of mind which is the greatest 
asset of the professional swindler. We 
are ripe for the picking. 


Can I Double My Money Quick: Walter V. Woehlke 


out this bait indicates that the supply of 
suckers is not yet near the vanishing point. 
The career of E. G. Lewis of Atascadero 
best illustrates the methods used to catch 
the mail-order sucker.* 


UT the glib stock salesman carefully 

trained by past masters of the art of 
cajolery and persuasion is still abroad 
in the land and his number is increasing. 
You can’t throw him in the waste basket. 
He’ll get to you and through your guard 
before you know it. That’s his business. 
He has made a study of you and your 
kind. He knows in advance how you 
will react; he knows what objections 
you will raise and he is prepared to meet 
them. In fact he wants you to raise the 
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He has no time to waste arguing with an 

oyster, especially a standing oyster. 
Don’t believe that the procedure in 
defense of your bank account outlined 
above is easy. Let me repeat: ‘The 
fake-stock salesman has made a _ pro- 
longed study of your psychology; he 
has tried out, tested and improved his 
approach, his arguments, his rejoinders, 
and his clincher so often that he knows 
in advance what you’re going to say and 
is ready with the answer unless you say 
nothing except “Yes, yes” and “NO.” 
You will be able to confine your speech 
to these potent and valuable mono- 
syllables if you will remember that the 
salesman is merely painting a picture 
having no reality, that he is there not to 
offer you an opportunity but 





AN? pick us they do. The 
professional crooks are ly- 
ing awake nights thinking up 
new schemes to tap our bank 
balances. Just let it be known 
that you have a savings account 
and they will call either in 
person or by mail to present 
the result of their cogitations, 
to demonstrate how you can 
turn one thousand into ten 
thousand dollars in a year with 
absolute safety through their 
they own particular scheme. 
They know that the financially 
successful individual with sur- 
plus funds is usually willing to 
risk a thousand or two on a 
long shot; they also know that 
the man with a small nest 
egg can be talked into an 
“investment” by showing _ 
the ostrich egg that will 
his own after he has aad 
with his hoard. Taking ad- 
vantage of the universal desire 
for a greater return than the 
average careful investor can 
realize, the swindlers lead 
hundreds of thousands of men 
and women into the financial 
morass out of which few dollars 





schemes. 


Be Wary of Names 


ANY a small investor is victimized by the 
promoters of speculative or fraudulent se- 
curities through use of the names of well known 
men. These men, usually unaware of the sharp 
methods being used by the promoters, unwittingly 
lend their names to the mulcting of thousands of 
dollars from the unsuspecting. 
Admiral Robley D. Evans, famousold sea fighter, 
permitted his name to be used as president of an 
oil company now out of business. 
Secretaries of the United States Treasury have 
allowed their names to be used in stock-selling 
The name of Chauncey M. Depew was 
prominently displayed in the literature of an 
Alaskan mining company now in receivership. 
The list might be prolonged indefinitely. 
In making your investment, don’t put too much 
faith in the names of prominent people. 
you are a prominent person yourself, be careful 
how you let your name be associated with any 
stock-selling scheme.—The Editors. 


Two former 


And if 


to get your money, that there 
are eighty thousand like him 
making fat incomes out of their 
ability to exchange their word 
pictures for your sweaty coin. 

If the bearer of the golden 
opportunity is a friend, or the 
friend of a friend, watch your 
step and your purse! Dozens 
of large stock-selling outfits 
rely almost wholly on amateur 
salesmen who are promised a 
large salary and permanent 
employment and who are urged 
to peddle the stuff among their 
relatives and _ friends first. 
Don’t take their word; don’t 
take any friend’s uncorrobor- 
ated word concerning “‘invest- 
ments” in a field with which 
he is not thoroughly, expertly 
familiar. You'll lose your shirt 
and part of your cuticle if 
you do. 


LE! me tell you my own 
experience with stock ‘ 

vestments” and friends’ recom- 
mendations. I got stung only 
once. A friend was responsible. 
He is an honest man and I 
thought he was a financial 
wizard because foreign ex- 
change is his profession. He 








have ever escaped. 

Of course it’s easy to dodge 
the swindle-by-mail gentry with their 
crudely worded, crudely multigraphed or 
printed offers of oil stocks, leases, ‘‘units” 
or “interests.”” The wastebasket is always 
near. Anyway, the person who buys any 
kind of an unlisted stock or “oil unit” 
from a stranger living at a distance de- 
serves to lose. There are now too many 
avenues of financial information to fall 
for the raw mail swindlers any longer. 
The officers of any reputable bank, the 
Better Business Bureaus of the Adver- 
tising Clubs, the state corporation com- 
missioner’s force and reliable investment 
firms will gladly investigate and report 
on any securities offered by mail. Such 
an investigation can not hurt the 
securities if they are legitimate and 
sound 

There is no longer an excuse for losing 
money to the mail-order swindlers; their 
offerings can be tested by so many 
willing organizations that it must be a 
very gullible person who continues to 
bite on the ancient bait. Yet the large 
number of firms and individuals sending 


more obvious objections because he can 
counter them, press his advantage, 
befuddle and confuse you temporarily 
and make use of this propitious moment 
to get your name on the dotted line. 


E and his bosses, the “fiscal agents’’, 

have sized you up from every angle; 
they know your weak points and your 
strong ones—and they know that half 
the battle is won if they can get you 
sufficiently interested to raise objec- 
tions. Therefore, don’t. When the brisk 
silver-tongued salesman of fake stock, 
be it oil, mining or industrial, comes 
around, imitate the clam. Be as eloquent 
and interested as an oyster. Let the 
salesman talk until he gets purple in the 
face; let your answers be confined to 
yes and no, mostly the latter. Better 
still, as soon as you learn his mission 
and see the hook, tell him politely but 
very firmly that you are not interested 
and very, very busy. If he does not 
budge, arise and lead him to the door. 


*See SUNSET for November, 1925. 





stated casually one day that 
he had bought a Texas oil stock pay- 
ing 30 per cent dividends at $165, thus 
realizing 20 per cent on his investment. 


Trusting his judgment, I asked him to 


pick up a few shares for me if he could. 
I did not even ask the name or location 
of the company. If my expert friend 
considered it a good buy, I was satis- 
fied. He procured the shares for me. 
Within a few months I received a divi- 
dend check for 10 per cent. A day or two 
later my friend showed me a circular 
letter from the company’s president. 
I almost fainted. It was the typical 
outburst of a Texas oil swindler. By 
quick action I succeeded in getting rid 
of my stock for a fraction of what it had 
cost me. My financial friend hung on 
and lost the entire investment. 

Next came a friend who as a sideline 
was selling stock in a concern about to 
manufacture a locomotive headlight that 
would turn in the direction of the curves. 
The Southern Pacific railroad was ready 
to give an order for five hundred lights 
as soon as they could be manufactured. 
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| did not buy. The concern has been 
defunct a long time. 

He was followed by a friend selling 
stock in a concern which hardened steel 
by means of a secret formula. Though 
his demonstration was beautiful, I did 
not buy. The concern has been defunct 

a long time. 

On his heels came a friend who intro- 
duced me to Abner Doble, inventor of a 
steam automobile that was to make 
Henry Ford look like a piker. I had 
several rides in the Doble Steamer, but 
I did not buy. Subsequently Doble 
sold two million dollars’ worth of his 
stock in California. He is now under 
a penitentiary sentence following his 
conviction on a charge of conspiring to 
violate the Blue Sky law. The salary 
roll of the Doble Steam Motors Com- 
pany was $140,000 a year, but no steam 
motor cars have been manufactured 
commercially. 

Next a golden opportunity presented 
itself through an old pe: to participate 
in the creation of a gigantic fortune 
through the peer of a new high 
explosive. An investment of $5000 
would surely turn into $50,000 within a 
year, or eighteen months at the latest. 
rue, my friend did not know just what 
kind of a high explosive it was because 
the inventor ‘carefully guarded the secret 
formula, but he was so convinced of its 
value that he put $40,000 of his own 
money into the mystery. Needless to 
say, | did not dabble in unknown high 
explosives, My friend saw his money 
vanish when the enterprise petered out. 

A few months later another acquaint- 
ance tried to sell me stock in a cannery 
that needed additional capital. I declined. 
The receiver got the cannery in six months, 


Ak MED with imposing credentials came 
a salesman, sent by a friend, to sell 
stock in a coOperative auto repair shop. It 
looked splendid on paper, but I did not 
buy The enterprise lasted sixteen 
months before the equipment was sold 
for a song. The salesman is a fugitive 
from justice. 

A new color-printing process was the 
basis of the next offer. I did not buy. 
The concern is now being managed by 
the creditors. After that came the real 
opportunity of a lifetime to become 
financially independent through the in- 
vestment of a few thousand dollars. 
An automobile headlight based on a new 
application of optical principles was the 


vehicle to success. Through an arrange- 
ment of reflectors in an almost com- 
pletely enclosed housing it threw a 


brilli: ant shaft of light out of a narrow 


slit, giving good illumination without 
glare. Orders for thousands of these 


lights were on hand; one big concern had 
offered to manufacture them on a royalty 
basis, but I did not buy. That was four 
years ago. The headlight is still in the 
experimental stage. 

Why go on with the recital? Let’s 
summarize one man’s experience in this 
fashion: In addition to the endless flood 
of mail-order prospectuses I have been 
solicited to buy stock in at least fifty 
different enterprises during the last ten 
years. Of the fifty only two are doing 
business today and their stock is worth 





Can I Double My Money Quick: 


barely half of what the original sub- 
scribers paid. The other forty-eight are 
unqualified failures. Yet most of them 
were warmly recommended by friends. 

How about your experience, Friend 
Reader? Have you been more for- 
tunate? Can you show a larger per- 
centage of successes among the stock- 
selling undertakings that have had 
designs on your bank account? 


N the other hand there is a friend 

who invested $500 in a silver prospect. 
He has been getting $240 a month from 
this investment for eight years, plus an 
occasional extra dividend of a thousand 
dollars or so. But he did not buy the 
share as an investment; he gave the 
money to help out. an old friend and 
kissed it good-bye the moment the check 
was written. He could easily spare the 
five hundred and his safe was full of 
similar shares, grubstake agreements 
and other evidences of ownership in 
potential mines. Out of probably forty 
or fifty documents representing $20,000 
in mining speculation only one turned 
out to be a huge success, but this per- 
centage is high. There are hundreds of 
men with mining experience who despite 
numerous and expensive attempts have 
never been able to pick one winner. 

The reason for this is, of course, the 
fact that spectacular winners in any line, 
be it mining, oil, transportation, manu- 
facturing or public utilities, are exceed- 
ingly scarce. There are many thousands 
of successful enterprises, but they did 
not have to employ smooth “fiscal 
agents” or amateur salesmen peddling 
stock among their friends to obtain 
the necessary capital. For every success- 
ful enterprise there are sixty or seventy 
that failed, carrying the money of their 
backers with them to the financial 
graveyard. Ponder that proposition. 
Unless you are familiar with the business 
you are asked to invest in, unless you 
know and approve of the management, 
the chances are at least fifty to one that 
the money hopefully played on a new 
enterprise will be frittered away, wasted 
or embezzled. You stand a_ better 
chance of winning in a horse race than 
of beating the promotion fraternity. 


S there, then, no safe way of doubling 

one’s savings except by the slow method 
of putting it out at six per cent and 
reinvesting the interest? None that I 
know of. You may use it to go into 
business for yourself, but that step 
involves great risk. When you launch a 
little enterprise of your own, it is exposed 
to all the storms, reefs and breakers 
of the tempestuous sea of business; you 
are no longer an investor. On the con- 
trary, you will almost immediately 
begin borrowing money, paying six and 
seven per cent in the hope of making it 
earn twenty through your personal 
efforts. Aside from trading on your own 
hook, I do not know of any quick way of 
doubling your money except by the risk 
of speculation. 

There is a private business, however, 
that combines the safety of a good in- 
vestment plus opportunities for profit 
and a higher rate of interest than six 
per cent. That method is the purchase, 
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improvement, operation and resale of 
income producing real estate. 

When you acquire a well located, well 
built private house in a neighborhood 
that is filling up with apartments, you 
have the chance of rearranging it into a 
two or three-family building. If you 
bought right, figured right and had taste 
in the rearrangement and redecorating 
of the dwelling, you should be able to 
net twelve to eighteen per cent on your 
equity. If you do, you can always sell 
the property at a profit on the basis of 
the income it produces. Yet your 
principal will be safe. Rightly selected 
and bought, the purchase and remodeling 
of old-fashioned dwellings in rapidly 
growing communities is one of the very 
few mildly speculative yet safe invest- 
ments open to the man of modest means. 
It affords him an opportunity to exercise 
his judgment, to practice close observa- 
tion, to figure and plan for his own 
benefit. If he has the right kind of a 
wife, the pair have a chance to develop 
team work for a constructive purpose. 
Many a couple has built up a competence 
through this method which is successful 
in direct proportion to the judgment and 
energy of the partners. 

The equity in a flat building nets the 
owner considerably more than six per 
cent. It ought to, because a landlord is 
not a mere coupon clipper. He has to be a 
plumber, carpenter, roofer, diplomat, 
lawyer and something of an entomologist 
if he wants to keep his building filled 
with tenants and harmony. He works 
for everything he gets above six per cent, 
but the work need not interfere with his 
regular occupation. Because of this 
ability to put in spare time at a high 
rate, to reduce depreciation and main- 
tenance cost by personal effort, flat 
buildings have been the favorite invest- 
ment of successful immigrants. 


HERE you are. The moment the possi- 

bility of a return higher than six per 
cent comes into view, two factors come with 
it: Either the investor must earn the 
excess above six per cent through his 
work and through the exercise of his 
judgment, or he must be prepared to 
risk the loss of his capital in a venture 
controlled and managed by _ others. 
That’s the investment situation in a 
sentence. If you want safety, you have 
to do as the insurance companies with 
their billions are compelled to do, be 
satisfied with five and a half per cent. 
If you want double that rate of return or 
even more, you will have to do it through 
the possession and use of superior 
business judgment. But you can’t get 
high returns, abnormal conditions ex- 
cepted, by letting somebody else do the 
thinking and judging for you. 

If this analysis of the investment 
situation is roughly correct, then there 
is no excuse whatever for any one in his 
right senses putting money into new, 
untried enterprises controlled and man- 
aged by unknown persons who can offer 
no security and whose promise of high 
returns is worth less than a politician’s 
pledge. Once this fact is generally under- 
stood by all those having a nest egg, the 
crooked promoters will have to go to 
work in the burglary business. 
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The Superstition Range, from whose heights the Apaches used to swoop down upon their enemies. A legend has it that 
the summits of these mountains were a refuge for the Indians during a universal flood 
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The History of the Apache Trai], Centuries Old, is the History 
of the Great Southwest, Rich in Picturesque Romance 


HE Apache Trail! 

The picture suggested by 
these words depends very largely 
upon who sees them or on whose 

ears their sound falls. 

The Apache Trail is a splendid roadway 
built through the most beautiful part of 
Arizona, a section whose recorded history 
goes back to the seventeenth century and 
which is dotted with prehistoric monu- 
ments testifying to the presence here 
of a high civilization long before Christ 
was born in Bethlehem of Judea. 

The Apache Trail starts near the 
famous copper town of Globe on the line 
of the Southern Pacific Railroad and 
extends to Phoenix, capital of the state. 
It follows the old trail used by Apache 
Indians in their raids on the Arizona and 
Mexican plain dwellers. This old trail, in 
turn, was used centuries before by the 
forgotten people whose mouldering cliff 
dwellings and buried pueblos cover the 
country it traverses. 


The Apache Trail! 


| ba you're an artist and have been there 
you won’t try to describe it. You'll just 
go on hoping that some day there may 
come the inspiration which will make it 
possible for you to splash on canvas some 
suggestion of its haunting beauty, its 
overw helming immensity. 

If you’ve been fortunate enough to find 
the Apache Trail in the course of a trans- 
continental journey you'll think of it as 
something that vested because it was so 
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entirely different from anything you’d 
ever seen before, and because there your 
consciousness awakened to the reality of 
what you might have heard about or read 
about as the “lure” of the Southwest. 

If you’re a hunter, whether with rifle 
or camera, you certainly know this part 
of Arizona as one of the world’s best 
stocked game countries. From the gentle 
quail to the ferocious mountain lion the 
list of moving marks for lead or lens is long 
and varied. 


T?2 the ornithologist the Apache Trail 
is an aviary unsurpassed. 

To the botanist it’s a trail of delightful 
surprises. 

One doesn’t have to be a botanist either 
to find the cactus along the Apache Trail 
of fascinating interest. These desert 
growths are the most positive characters 
in the vegetable kingdom. 

Most individual of all along the Apache 
Trail is the giant sahuaro. Sinuous as a 
Moslem minaret, fluted like a Doric col- 
umn, it is seen standing green against the 
brow n desert in groups, clusters and rows or 
in solitary majesty poised like the shaft ofa 
ruined temple on some rugged headland. 

Nearly every plant on the desert has 
thorns. By way of compensation, every- 
thing blooms and with a brilliance of color 
and delicious fragrance which make the 


Arizona desert in blossom time a true 
garden of delight. Every growth on the 
desert is useful. To cite a few examples 
the ribs of the giant sahuaro furnished 
the ancient cliff dwellers with laths for ther 
roofs and floors and provided later races 
with reinforcement for mud walls. Its 
thorns serve, at a pinch, as phonograph 
needles. The moisture in its water tank- 
in some of the plants more than fifty feet 
above the ground—has saved many an 
adventurer from death by thirst. Birds 
of many varieties find safe nest-building 
sites in its interior which they reach 
through the round holes convenient 
carved in its columns by the woodpeckers 
One form of cactus provides soap. 
another delicious fruit; candy is mad 
from the visnaga or barrel cactus, water- 
proof varnish from the mesquite and 
canes kinds of potent beverages from 
others. 


THE desert growths don’t live without 
water, as might well be imagined, but 
are wonderfully equipped with facilities for 
finding and sapping what moisture there 
is and with tanks and reservoirs to con- 
serve it. These vegetable porcupines, 
too, are nature’s most marvelous engines 
of resistance. The animals of the desert 
need water and but for its protective 
equipment the desert vegetation svon 
would be destroyed by thirsty beasts and 
= Plants which carry their store of 

rater above ground are provided either 
with a thorn defense or a coat of ill 
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tasting varnish; where nature has pro- 
vided no such protection, the water 
reserves are below ground. 

The engineer, than whom nobody more 
appreciates its scenic splendor, finds the 
Apache Trail a road where he can follow, 
step by step, each stage of one of the 
greatest and most successful examples of 
engineering vision, courage and accom- 
plishment. This panorama extends from 
the banks of the Salt River where the 
heart of that irresponsible mountain 
water is trapped and prisoned between the 
walls of a wide ditch, down to the great 
Roosevelt Dam with its 30-mile lake, 
below which the trapped river is harnessed 
to a battery of mighty turbines; along the 
banks of the river below the dam, past 
other dams and other lakes and eventually 
down to the great valley which has been 
transformed into a garden by the magic 
of the trapped water. 

The soldier finds the trail of martial 
interest because it was here that the pick 
of America’s cavalrymen chased, fought 
and finally conquered the wiliest and most 
relentless foe the United States Army ever 
tackled. Up in that cave, just above 
where the engineers are building another 
great dam, a troop of United States 
cavalry once wiped out a band of Apaches 
who had taken refuge there with childlike 
faith in its impregnability. Their bones 
and rusted rifles are still in the cave. 


UST before the trail rounds the Super- 

stition Range is another battleground— 
scene of encounters between Pimas and 
\paches when the former raided Apache 
territory to avenge outrages ev en the 
peaceful Pimas could endure no longer; 
and of one bloody fight in which American 
soldiers trapped a_ spoils-and-murder- 
drunk Apache war party and made a good 
Indian out of every painted, naked warrior. 

\lthough his eyes are mostly on the 
ground and his efforts directed beneath it, 
it is to the archeologist, perhaps, that the 
trail tells its longest story. To you and me 
the trail is primitive 
wilderness; beautiful, dif- 
ferent from anything we 
ever saw or dreamed 
about, but a wilderness 
just the same. 

The archeologist 
knows that in the days 
when Caesar was gath- 
ering material for his 
commentaries, the entire 
section threaded by the 
Apache Trail was the 
home of a civilized race. 
The ruined pueblos of 
these ancient peoples can 
be seen along. the trail. 
From these ruins the men 
of science hope some 
day to dig the storv of 
these ancient builders 
whose bones turn to dust 
when the investigating 
pick or trowel lets in the 
air but whose art, in the 
form of pottery, cun- 
ningly carved stone im- 
plements and jewelry, 
still bears substantial 
witness to their skill and 
taste. 


The Apache Trail: 





In the little town of Roosevelt every- 
body is an archeologist of sorts. Exca- 
vating .ruined pueblos in this part of 
Arizona is an exclusive privilege of the 
Smithsonian Institution and of those 
authorized by that august and useful 
organization. When the water in the lake 
is low, however, anybody so inclined has 
been allowed to dig among such ruins as 
lie below the normal high water line. 
Roosevelt’s archeological interest was 
born when one of its residents, out trolling 
on the lake for black bass, sighted the 
head of a pottery duck sticking out of the 
bank near the lake edge. 


HE duck, an ancient lamp and a vase of 

graceful line rewarded a few minutes 
digging. A few weeks later “a gentleman 
from New York” offered the finder $300 
for one of these prehistoric pots and the 
town of Roosevelt went archeology- 
delirious. Men, women and _ children 
soon were digging among the ruins that 
lie below the high water mark. 

There are interesting relics in nearly 
every home at Roosevelt. One man, 
Harry Welker, a Roosevelt carpenter, 
found a necklace composed of 3100 black, 
red and white stone discs. The smallest 
of these discs run fifty-one to the inch. 
The string, fifty-seven inches long, was 
discovered around the arm of a prehistoric 
maiden. 

The treasure hunters found that there 
was a certain order about the arrangement 
of these ancient structures. Then the 
Rooseveltians began subscribing to scien- 
tific publications and to bombard the 
Smithsonian Institution, the American 
Museum of Natural History and kindred 
institutions with requests for text books 
on archeology, bulletins on recent excava- 
tions and any other kind of “dope” that 
might aid in locating the burial grounds of 
prehistoric days. 

At various points along the trail, and in 
Phoenix itself, the investigation of pre- 
historic ruins is in skilled hands bent on 





Apache life as it is today, peaceful and agricultural 
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restoring these ancient dwellings to their 
original condition and on reading from 
the evidence found the habits and perhaps 
the identity of people whose monuments 
were ruins when the Spaniards discovered 
them in the seventeenth century. 

Along the trail also you will find the 
Apache himself, no longer a_ naked, 
painted Ishmael, but a very reliable, hard- 
working native. His value as a worker 
was discovered when the Government 
built the road used to carry material for 
the Roosevelt Dam. Labor was scarce 
An Apache chief was asked if his people 
wouldn’t like to earn a little money. He 
said they’d be glad to if the white boss 
would explain just what was wanted and 
then leave them alone. A good Indian, 
he explained, would regard supervision as 
an insult. 

The experiment was tried and the 
Apache still rates high as a workman. 
And he needs the work because his wife 
and mother are confirmed gamblers and 
it takes a lot of cash to keep up their end 
at Mexican monte, cooncan and other 
games of chance. A year or so ago a negro 
regiment was stationed near the San 
Carlos reservation. The soldiers taught 
Nettie, a reservation squaw, how to shoot 
dice. Nettie introduced the African 
pastime to her social circle. Next payday 
Nettie and her set went down to the 
soldiers’ camp and came back with $270 
good United States coin. 


F the Apache doesn’t keep his wife in 

funds he loses his home. He comes home 
some fine day and finds his saddle hanging 
in the doorway of the family wickiup. 
This constitutes the Apache form of 
divorce. He’s through. As recompense, 
perhaps, for his slender hold on the lady of 
his choice, an Apache husband never 
looks at or speaks to his mother-in-law. 
There’s a convenient legend which sug- 
gests that blindness would result if he did, 
and as a blind husband couldn’t bring 
home money for mother to gamble with, 
he gets away with it. 

It is only fair, how- 
ever, to say that the 
Apache woman doesn’t 
gamble all the time. She 
weaves what is declared 
by collectors to be the 
best hard-finished basket 
turned out by any Amer- 
ican Indian. These 
baskets are made prac- 
tically under water very 
much the same as Pana- 
ma hats and are just as 
serviceable. The colors 
are all natural and never 
fade. For white, willow 
is used; for black, the 
tough bean of the devil 
claw cactus; and for 
brown, fibre from the 
root of the useful yucca. 
The women also make 
ollas or water vessels. 
These are of loser weave 
and are waterproofed 
with a coat, inside and 
out, of varnish made 
from mesquite gum. 

Apache women are in 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Smiling Jim waited until the darkness was complete 
before creeping from his concealmen ( 


and proceeding on north 


The Story So For: 
HEN Smiling Jim Lawson de- 
cided to keep the promise he 
had made to the dying Milton 
Graves he hadn’t foreseen the 

trouble into which he was getting. 

The dead man’s daughter and her Aunt 

Emily were now at the Box L, apparently 

fastened on him forever. And the fact 

that he was slowly falling in love with 

Patricia didn’t help matters much. Aunt 

Emily was suspicious of Jim’s motives, and 

she did her best to prejudice her niece. 

Then there was Sully Lewis, crooked 
and unscrupulous, trying to take the 
ranch away from him by a legal but 
obviously cock-and-bull scheme. There 
had been two overt acts which had 
resulted in fights between the two fac- 
tions, and Lewis, defeated in those 
attempts at force, was now bringing up 
dynamite with the avowed intention of 
blowing Snake Head Falls sky high and 
thus effectually blocking the Rio Guadla. 
- had to have that water for his ranch, 

ut he had other worries. He had been 

unable to convince Pat that Sully Lewis 
was simply a crook. Aunt Emily, still 
suspecting Jim of unknown crimes, 
favored Lewis’ attentions to her niece, and 
the engineer was a frequent visitor at the 
ranch. 

However, much as Jim would have 
liked to stay at the ranch house and per- 
haps bring Pat to believe in his side of the 
question, he had to set about preparations 
for the final siege of the band of cutthroats 








that Lewis had assem- 
bled at the Falls. One 
day it happened that 
Jim was away. Lewis’ 
ex-foreman, Black Mal- 
ata, smarting under his 
last failure to finish off 
Smiling Jim, chose that 

moment to strike. With 

a trumped-up message 
purporting to be from Lewis, he persuaded 
the two women to ride away with him, 
telling them it was imperative that they go 
to the camp at the Falls. A few miles from 
the ranch, he sent his henchman, Mex, 
back to fire all the Box L buildings. 

Jim and his forces were keeping careful 
watch on the Falls when Go Slow Chin 
burst into camp with the news that Pat 
and her aunt had been kidnapped. Jim 
made his way with all speed back to the 
ranch to discover that what the Chinaman 
had said was true; Pat and Mrs. Graves 
were gone and Mammy Jane had man- 
aged to repulse the incendiary Mex with 
a load of buckshot. Jim set out again in 
pursuit of Malata and his prisoners, 
finally meeting Pat on the trail. She had 
succeeded in catching the _half-breed 
unawares, had bludgeoned him with a 
heavy stone and was making her way 
back to the Box L. 

Something, however, was worrying Pat. 
Next morning it came out. Malata had 
given Lewis away, had exposed the mean- 
ness of his plans, and Pat was resolved to 
face the engineer with his villainy. 

An hour or two later she recrossed the 
swinging bridge to where Jim awaited her. 
Her face was flaming. She had offered to 
marry Lewis if he would give up his plans 
to ruin Jim Lawson—and Lewis, seeing 
how the land lay, had contemptuously 
refused her offer. Jim sensed something 
unusual in her manner, but Pat was 
stubbornly silent. 

Then, as they rode back toward the 
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ranch, a rifle cracked from a hillside 
crevice and Jim tumbled from his horse. 
Pat had just time to see the evil face of 
Malata peering from behind a rock before 
she had to give all her attention to the 
wounded man. 

Now they were at the ranch house and 
wondering if Jim would live. Pressed by 
Patricia, the doctor and cld Eli Waltham, 
who had both been present when her father 
died, told her all they knew of the circum- 
stances. She was beginning to see—per- 
haps too late—what she owed to Smiling 
Jim, and beginning to discover that she 
had first loved him a long time ago. 


The Story Concludes: 


XVIII 
MILING JIM’S recovery progressed 


in amazing strides, dating from the 
moment he opened his eyes and dis- 
covered Pat holding his hands. Burn- 
bridge kept him quiet for a day and-a- 
half mainly by brute strength and 
threats of a forced hypodermic, but 
Smiling Jim finally rebelled. 

“T’m going to find out what happened,” 
he announced, “and if you pick up that 
needle I’Il get up and jab it in your own 
arm.” 

“Kill yourself if you want to,” Burn- 
bridge fumed. 

Cheerfully ignoring the old doctor’s 
warnings, the rancher directed his ques- 
tions and attention toward Pat. 

“Tf you didn’t shoot me, who did?” he 
demanded severely. 

“Malata.” 

“Last thing I remembered was you 
yelling something.” 

“T screamed when I caught the reflec- 
tidn of the sun on his gun barrel across 
the river,” Pat explained. 

“You saved my life.” 

Smiling Jim reached across his bed and 
tmprisoned her hand. Burnbridge snorted. 
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“I’m going upstairs and get some rest,” 
he declared. 

“Take your hypo with you in case you 
have bad dreams,” Smiling Jim grinned. 

With the old doctor’s departure, a 
curious wall of restraint stilled the cattle- 
man’s banter. Pat spoke first. 

“Dutch James really saved your life. 
He brought you to the ranch.” 

“I thought Dutch was in Mexico.” 

“He told me what happened that day 
in Sanchez,” Pat confessed humbly. 
“|’m sorry.” 

“I guess it was my fault for lettin’ 
you keep on thinking Dutch got hung.” 

“Doctor Burnbridge has told me every- 
thing that happened the night my father 
died,” Pat informed him, her voice low. 

Smiling Jim looked neither resentful 
nor surprised. 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” 

Smiling Jim slowly released her hand. 
His face flushed painfully. 

“Some day,” he answered gently, 
“when I’ve resigned myself to be miser- 
able the rest of my life, I’ll tell you the 
reason. It isn’t important.” 

“Are you sure?” 

He nodded gravely. 

“Did Doc give you the bundle of letters 
and papers your father left?’ He 
abruptly changed the subject. 

“Were there letters?” 

“IT put them in my safe. Of course he 
couldn’t give them to you, not unless Eli 
was here and got them out.” 

“I haven’t seen any papers,” she 
explained. 

“Get a piece of paper and I[’ll give you 
the combination of the safe,” he directed. 
“Where is Bart?” he asked, while she 
tore a leaf from the doctor’s pad. 

“They are all back guarding the 
Falls,” Pat replied. 

Smiling Jim’s forehead contracted in 
a sudden frown. 

“T wonder if that was best,’ he de- 
bated. “I don’t believe Lewis had any- 
thing to do with Malata’s attempt to 
murder me.” 

“He ordered it,” Pat answered ve- 
hemently. “Dutch James heard him tell 
Malata to kill you.” 

Smiling Jim’s astonishment grew at her 
flat accusal of the engineer. 

“T went to his camp to confront Mr. 
Lewis with proof that he was trying to 
steal your ranch. I thought he wouldn’t 
dare go ahead with his plans after what 
Malata had told me.” 

“Then you knew Bart and the boys 
were going back to the Falls?” 

“I told them to go,” Pat explained. 


GMILING JIM quit trying to think. 
His brain was in no condition to cope 
with Pat’s declarations. Mechanically he 
gave her the combination of the safe and 
then sank back on his pillows, lost in 
speculations and hopes, until she re- 
turned with the packet of envelopes and 
papers that had been her father’s. 

The letters she opened and laid aside. 

“He would never answer any of the 
questions I wrote,” she explained sadly. 
“These are letters I wrote him. Think 
of his keeping them all.” 

Finally only the stock certificates re- 
mained. She examined the neatly tied 
bundle of gold embossed shares without 
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untying the ribbon that bound them. 

“I wanted to have Eli take the stock 
up to Santa Fe and make sure it was not 
valuable,” Smiling Jim explained. “Your 
father seemed to think it was only a 
fraud.” 

Pat started to toss the stock aside, 
but he remonstrated. 

“T’d examine it,” he suggested. ‘We'll 
have Eli make sure.” 

At his insistence Pat handed him the 
package. He untied it and glanced curi- 
ously at the amount of money repre- 
sented. There were ten one-thousand 
dollar shares. A printed location map 
under the name of the company caught 
his attention. Something in the rough 
line map was vaguely familiar. <A 
wavering line marking the Rio Guadla 
rewarded his astounded investigation. 

“Why, it was supposed to be located 
near here,” he ejaculated. 

Pat followed the line his trembling 
finger traced over the map. 

“That’s the Rio Guadla,” he explained 
eagerly. ‘‘Here’s where it makes the big 
bend about ten miles north of the Box 
L, and, by all that’s holy, the cross that 
was supposed to locate the mine is right 
at Snake Head Falls!” 

Smiling Jim looked at Pat with blank, 
unspoken amazement. 

Pat caught the mining share from his 
hand and shook it open. Down in the 
lower left-hand corner of the certificate 
was a huge golden seal. 

Sully Lewis, President, was the signa- 
ture under this. 

“Look,” Pat said hoarsely, ““Lewis was 
the president. He was the man who 
robbed my father.” 


WILD desire to shout out his relief 
seized Smiling Jim. 

“‘He has been using the money he stole 
from my father to try and steal the Box 
L,” Pat continued, her voice choked 
with loathing. 

“Don’t destroy those,” Smiling Jim 
warned, as she started blindly to tear the 
stock certificate to pieces. “It’s our sal- 
vation, Pat. Don’t you see what’s hap- 
pened? Lewis discovered how easily he 
could force me into selling by threaten- 
ing the Falls with destruction. Then, to 
get funds to carry out his plan, he organ- 
ized this fake mining company. Your 
father happened along and put ten 
thousand dollars into the deal. The 
chances are Lewis didn’t need any more. 
He took your father’s money and left 
Denver. Your father found out there 
wasn’t any mine here and experts must 
have told him there wasn’t any trace of 
silver in this part of the state. He must 
have simply concluded it was all a fraud.” 

“But 1 don’t see how that helps any,” 
protested Pat. 

“Tt sure does,” declared Smiling Jim. 
“With that stock in your possession, you 
own the Rio Guadla from the Box L 
north past the falls. To protect the 
ranch I'll buy it back from you at its face 
value. Armed with this stock, Eli and I 


can chase Sully Lewis clear across the 
Atlantic.” 

“We must find Eli,” he asserted. 

“Mr. Waltham went up to the falls 
with the rest,” Pat answered. 
go get him, though.” 


“T could 
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“No, you won't,” he objected. 
go myself.” ; 

“Jim,” she pleaded, in instant panic, 
“promise me you won’t even think of 
such a thing.” 

A tired, hollow-eyed cowboy loomed 
up in the doorway. 

It was Mort. 

His grim _ expression 
thankful greeting. 

“‘Where’s Doc?” Mort asked casually. 

“Who’s hurt, Mort?’ Smiling Jim 
asked quietly. 

“One of the boys,” 
direct answer. 

“Who?” 

“Bart,” the cowboy admitted. 

“Bad?” Smiling Jim asked tersely. 

Mort nodded sadly. 

“Skinny’s bringin’ 
plugged in the chest.” 


checked Pat’s 


Mort evaded a 


He’s 


him in. 


AT ran rapidly upstairs to arouse 

Burnbridge. She came back a few 
minutes later, dragging the old doctor by 
the arm. 

Mort briefly explained the nature of 
Bart’s wound. 

“Take him upstairs to my room when 
he gets here,” Smiling Jim directed. 
“Tm all right, Doc. Leave me alone, 
and have everything ready.” 

“Get hot water ready, lots of it,” 
Burnbridge ordered. 

Pat went off to the kitchen to carry out 
his directions, while the old doctor 
gathered up his instruments and trans- 
ferred them to the room upstairs. 

“Tell me what has happened, Mort,” 
Smiling Jim requested. 

‘Not much,” Mort related. ‘‘We left 
here night before last, all feelin’ pretty 
hot. When we got up there and found 
Lewis and his gang dug in with barricades 
built up all round the camp, we spread 
out and waited for daylight.” 

“Did they put any dynamite under 
the Falls?” 

“Not durin’ the day. The hole was 
there. A rock wall shielded the path 
right down to the steps that led into the 
hole. But last night we found out why 
they didn’t work during the day. It 
seems they’ve got several boxes of stuff 
already inthere. After it got dark, Lewis 
himself come up to the end of the wall and 
said he was going to start sending his men 
in with the dynamite; that each man was 
carrying a box. In the dark, if we took 
a shot, we’d be liable to explode the stuff 
and set off what was already in the hole. 
We didn’t dare shoot.” 

“Damn,” Smiling Jim swore softly. 

“All we could do was set around lis- 
tenin’ to ’em skin down into the hole. 
I'll bet they didn’t carry more than a 
stick at a time, though.” 

“How did Bart get hurt?” 

“This morning he had a scheme to 
rush the dynamite chamber and dump 
everything out they'd put in. He 
ordered us all to keep shootin’ so fast 
none of them would dare raise a head, 
while he’d rush over to the falls and 
carry out his scheme,” Mort explained. 
“Tt mighta worked, but Lewis was ex- 
pectin’ some such a trap. One of his 
men had sneaked off behind the camp and 
clumb away up from all the rest. When 
Bart jumped over our lookout this rifle- 
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man plugged Bart with the first shot 
before he had gone a yard.” 

Smiling Jim nodded thoughtfully. 

“Better go out and be ready to help 
when Skinny comes with him,” he 
advised. 

“I’m all ready for him,” Burnbridge 
announced from the doorway. “Guess 
you'll have to let me have your nurse for 
a while, Jim.” 

“Do your best, Doc,” Smiling Jim 
implored. ‘“Bart’s been almost a brother 
to me.” 


FEW minutes later they carried the 

injured foreman through the hallway 
past the door of the room where Smiling 
Jim lay. Bart was unconscious, and 
breathing in short, painful 
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semi-darkness was the dim outline of a 
rough stone wall, beginning at the verge 
of the falls and extending back over the 
ridge of the river’s trough. From where 
he lay hidden, Smiling Jim could not see 
the engineer’s camp. However, snatches 
of laughter and the flicker of a campfire 
located it for him. 

Crawling cautiously down toward the 
water’s edge, he reached a ledge a few 
feet under the level of the bridge planks. 
This he followed until he was directly 
under the swinging cables. Here he was 
exposed to a chance shot from his own 
party, but hugging close to the bank 
there was little possibility that they 
could locate him in the shadows. What 
he proposed was a test to find out if any 
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cartridges held high over his head, he 
had almost reached the opposite side of 
the ford when a lusty oath caused him 
to sink down into the icy water. 

A few seconds later a man walked 
down to the water’s edge, leading three 
horses. For a while Smiling Jim thought 
discovery was inevitable. The horses 
sensed the presence of a stranger and 
would not approach the water despite th 
profane urging of the man. 


ROM what was said, the cattleman 
concluded the horses belonged to the 
engineer's camp and had been left in 
charge of this man, who had brought them 
to the ford to drink. If the man leading 
them had bothered to find out why they 


water, Smiling Jim would 








gasps. 

The rancher waited until 
he heard them enter the up- 
stairs bedroom. Then he got 
unsteadily from his own bed 
and softly closed the door of 
his room. 

Of his clothing, only his 
boots and guns remained in 
the room. These were piled 
over in a corner. Thrown 
carelessly over a chair near 
them was Doc Burnbridge’s 
long overcoat. 

Smiling Jim slipped on his 
boots and buckled his guns 
round his pajama-clad waist. 
Cunningly arranging a pillow 
under the bed covers to de- 
ceive any casual glance from 
the hallway, he opened the 
door again, threw the over- 
coat round his shoulders, 
and lurched out of the build- 
ing to the bunkhouse. 

There was no time to be 
lost. He hastily pulled an 
old pair of trousers and a 
shirt. It was impossible to 
find a hat for his bandaged 
head. 

Filling his pockets with 
extra cartridges, he stumbled 
over to the corral fence, 
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Spring Saturday 


By Elizabeth Evelyn Moore 


Polish the glasses and sweep the hearth, 
And lay the knives in even rows . 
A robin sings on the windowssill, 
But it’s little of him she knows, 
And it’s little she knows its April, 
With her care for the kitchen floor . 
(Daughter, you waste time, dreaming, 
The flies, dear, close the door!) 


Girls who would wed must learn to bake, 

and sweep . . I have heard it all, 

But it’s never a man with a house I’ll take, 
Rather a gypsy lad may call; 

We'll drink the rain from our own cupped hands 
And never a dish there'll be... . 

(Daughter, spring is a languid time, 
I’ll brew some clover tea.) 


have been at his mercy. As 
it was, the horse wrangler 
decided the horses simply 
weren’t thirsty and led them 
back away from the ford. 

Smiling Jim lost no time in 
scrambling up the river bank 
after him. 

Before moving back along 
the river toward the canip, 
the rancher investigated and 
found, as he had surmised, 
that Lewis was keeping his 
men’s horses in a_ hastily 
constructed corral near this 
ford. Three men seemed to 
be in charge, and were alert 
enough to prevent Smiling 
Jim from approaching very 
close. 

Rather than take an) 
chances of being caught try- 
ing to cut off this avenue of 
escape, Smiling Jim quick!) 
abandoned any attempt at 
stampeding the horses. Skirt- 
ing well round the corral, he 
hurried off toward the falls 

Just what he proposed do- 
ing was vague, even in his 
own mind. The stone wall 
leading to the brink of the 
falls had given him an idea 


had refused to enter the 

















It was one desperate chance 





where Mort’s horse waited, 
saddled and ready to ride. 
Long before his absence from the ranch 
house was discovered, Smiling Jim was 
out of sight. 

Knowing if he ever showed himself to 
his men that they would immediately 
force him away from the battle, he had 
to plan a lone hand. The information 
Mort brought in had banished from his 
mind any hope of forcing the engineer to 
a peaceful settlement by legal means. 

His fight with Lewis and Malata could 
only be settled by one law—that of a gun 
and a quicker man behind it. 

Smiling Jim rode confidently to meet 
the issue, his guns hanging free. 

XIX 
MILING JIM left his horse at the 
foot of the trail where it rose from the 
Box L grazing range to follow the Rio 
Guadla cafon. From there the going was 
slower. 


He reached 


the swinging footpath 


bridge as the last red glow was disap- 
pearing from the Western sky. 


In the 


of the engineer’s men were guarding the 
bridge. If they were not, when it got 
dark enough he would risk detection and 
shots from the Box L lookout and cross 
directly to the camp. 

Selecting a rock that would roll, he 
stood up cautiously and sent it bumping 
over the slanted planks toward the cen- 
ter of the river. It rattled along for 
several yards before glancing off into the 
boiling current. Smiling Jim ducked 
back under the bridge and waited. 

Some one on the opposite bank emptied 
a repeating rifle with a shower of bullets 
that would have meant instant death to 
any one crossing the swinging path. 

Smiling Jim waited until the darkness 
was complete before creeping from his 
concealment and proceeding on north. 
About a mile up the river was a shallow 
place where it could be forded. He rapidly 
made his way along the river bank to 
this point. 

Here he almost blundered into the 
ememy’s arms. With his guns and extra 


of success against a hundred 
chances of failure and death. 

A hundred yards or so from the camp 
he dropped down to the ground and, 
adjusting his guns so that they would 
not drag over the rocks, he started worm- 
ing his way toward this wall. A thick 
bank of clouds obscured the moon. As 
long as the moon was covered he was 
safe from the fire of his own men. Should 
it come out suddenly, his only chance la) 
in their recognition of him, which wa 
doubtful. But there was no way hi 
could conceal himself from both forces. 


HE finally managed to reach the rock\ 
wall without attracting attention 
Creeping close to this ridge of loosely piled 
rocks, he made his way slowly toward th« 
head of the falls. He heard a grou; 
approaching the wall from the other side 

“Don’t drop that box, you idiot.” 

It was Lewis talking. 

A grumbled response came, evidently 
from the men who carried what Smiling 
Jim imagined was a box of dynamite 
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The men passed where he lay and then 
put the box down a few yards from the 
end of their protecting screen of rocks. 

“How many more?” he heard Lewis 
ask. 

“Three.” 

[t was Malata’s voice that answered. 

“Get them up here, then. We'll finish 
this job in a hurry.’ 

There was an ugly ring in Lewis’s 
vice as he bullied and threatened his 
men into greater activity. Smiling Jim 
had crept along the wall as far as it was 
possible for him to go. He heard Lewis 
directly opposite him ordering the boxes 
opened. Malata was in charge of this 
work ° 

‘Is the fuse ready?’ Lewis demanded. 

“All fixed,” Malata growled back. 

“Let ’em start something then,” 
engineer swore. 

So the fuse was all ready. Smiling Jim 
kept turning this information over in his 
mind while he heard Lewis ask who was 
going to be the first man to go down into 
the dynamite chamber. There was no 
ansy ering offer. 

“Let me have your guns.” The engi- 
neers voice carried a sharp threat. 
“Malata, unbuckle those belts. Now 
load that first man.” 

Smiling Jim heard the muttered ob- 
jections and could picture Lewis stand- 
ing there, his men covered, while Malata 
disarmed them and tied loads of dyna- 
mite round their shoulders. 
“Shall I go now, Senor?” 
speaking. 

“There’s two more loads to go first, 
Mex,” he heard Lewis answer 


the 


It was Mex 
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“But it will take me some time, too,” 
Mex argued. 

“All right,” Smiling Jim heard Lewis 
agree. “I hadn’t thought of that. Go 
ahead, only don’t light it until you see 
me lighta match. That will be the signal.” 

A few seconds later a dull sound be- 
hind him caused Smiling Jim to turn his 
head. He could barely make out the fig- 
ure of a slim man cautiously climbing 
over the rocks that divided the small 
stream of water before it tumbled over 
the falls. He was puzzled. What Mex 
could be doing creeping toward the Box 
L lookout he could hardly imagine. 


GREATER problem claimed his atten- 
tion. The last load of dynamite had 
gone into the subterranean chamber. 

“I’m going down and close the thing 
myself,” he heard Lewis tell Malata. 

“Better let me go, too,” Malata argued. 

“Is there any danger of Mex setting 
his blowout off and exploding the big 
noise?” Lewis demanded. 

“He’s only got two stuck under ’em,” 
Malata answered. ‘‘Not much.” 

“i told him to wait until I struck a 

match,” Lewis explained. “Guess 
will, all right.” 

What Mex planned was now apparent 
to the listening rancher. Evidently he 
had managed to put a couple sticks of 
dynamite under the Box L lookout, and 
was creeping up to where he had laid the 
fuse, intending to light it and blow the 
Box L men into eternity. 

Costly as his actions might be, Smiling 
Jim could not lie there and let his men be 
sacrificed. He crossed after Mex. 


he 


As Mex's arm went back, 


Tony lunged downhill. 


knife 
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Halfway up the slope were two large 
rocks with a narrow opening between 
them. He heard some one just ahead of 
him scrape through this opening. Follow- 
ing immediately, he crawled in between 
the concealing rocks just as the moon 
gleamed through a rift in the clouds. 

As he peered out from his concealment, 
an unexpected scene greeted his aston- 
ished eyes. There ahead of him lay Mex, 
a long-bladed knife held between his 
teeth. Facing him st» d Tony, grinning 
wickedly, a stiletto in his hand. 

A few yards behind the Box L puncher 
was the exposed end of a piece of fuse. 

“So,” Tony whispered softly, ‘‘you 
pusha da Box L up to hell.” 

A light cloud floated over the moon 
Smiling Jim could see what was happen- 
ing, but it was improbable that either of 
the two men was visible to the Box L 
lookout, or to Lewis and Malata below. 

Mex grabbed his knife and crawled off 
to one side until he was on the same level 
with Tony, who had merely twisted his 
body with his adversary’s movements. 

“Maka da fight, greaser,” Tony 
taunted, his eyes shining with the light 
of battle. ‘‘You one biga sure dead when 
you do.” 

Smiling Jim trained one of his guns on 

ex. 

As he waited, Mex drew back his arm, 
and with a lightning-like pitch, threw his 
knife blade straight at Tony’s heart. 
The movement was so unexpected that 
the cattleman had no chance of stopping 
it. Tony, however, was evidently familiar 
with hs Indian trick and was. expecting 
it. As Mex’s arm went back, he lunged 
downhill. The knife 
hurtled harmlessly 
past him and buried 
itself in the ground 

As Mex struggled 
to reach his gun Tony 


The 
hurtled harmlessly 


in the ground 
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struck. The keen blade of his knife 


sank once, twice, and for the third 
time behind his opponent’s shoulder 
blades. With a choked, strangling 
gasp, Mex slid, lifeless, against the 
rocks. 

“Tony,” Smiling Jim whispered 
hoarsely. 

The Box L puncher’s eyes bulged. 

“Tt’s me, Jim Lawson, your boss.” 

“Da voice eet spik lika Jim,” 
Tony acknowledged doubtfully. 

“It’s me, all right. Is Squat in 
charge?” 

ens”? 


**“*RAWL down here closer and 

listen,’ Smiling Jim commanded. 
“Go back there and tell Squat to 
get his men all ready. When I 
climb over the wall and yell, have 
him bring every man down hill, 
shooting as he comes.” 

“They’ve gone,” Tony whispered 
back. “Lika da snake da whole 
kaboosh sneak down over there.” 
He pointed to the opposite hills. 

“Who’s up there with you?” 

“Me.”’ 

Smiling Jim digested this informa- 
tion thoughtfully. 

“I finda da dynamite,” Tony 
explained, “‘an’ wait for da Mex.” 

He picked up the fuse end and 
dragged it out from under a rock. 
It was only a short piece, not at- 
tached to anything. 

“T feex a trap,” he boasted. 

“How long have Squat and his 
men been gone?” Smiling Jim 
asked. 

“Two hour, three hour, maybe a 
half.” 

“Follow me, then,” ordered the 
cattleman. “Keep right behind 
me. When I start yelling, you run 
toward the camp, shooting as fast 
as you can.” 

“Sure,” Tony agreed. “Maka 
da beeg noise.” 

“That’s the idea,” Smiling Jim 
agreed. 


NOWING that every second 

counted, Smiling Jim decided 
to risk everything on one big 
gamble. He knew that the last 
stick of dynamite had been cached 
under the Falls. It was reasonable to 
suppose that every man in the en- 
gineer’s camp knew this too. Also, 
it was bound to be known that the 
fuse was fixed and ready to be 
lighted. 

With Tony at his heels, he reached the 
point where Lewis and Malata had stood 
when he started after Mex. He could 
hear no sounds on the other side of the 
wall, but dull thuds coming from under 
the Falls led him to believe that both 
were closing the explosive chamber. 

From a low conversation farther down 
along the wall, he imagined several men 
were waiting for them to come back up 
the steps. That suited his plans exactly. 
Making sure Tony was ready, Smiling 
Jim took a gun in either hand and 
suddenly leaped to the top of the wall. 

“The fuse is lit,” he yelled at the top 
of his lungs. ‘Run for your lives.” 
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Smelling strongly of harness oil and talcum powder, the self-conscious riders of t Box L ra: 
by the foot, as far away as possible fra Smiling . 


He commenced firing blindly into the 
air as he ran. 

Obeying instructions, Tony ran straight 
for the camp, firing as fast as he could, 
directing his shots, however, with more 
deadly intent than Smiling Jim. 

The engineer’s camp, stung by the 
flying bullets and the fear of an explo- 
sion, stampeded in one mad rush toward 
the corral where the horses were kept. 

High up in the hills back of the camp, 
the Box L riders took up the firing as 
though they were a part of the attack. 
It could not have worked more to Smiling 
Jim’s satisfaction. As the engineer’s men 
broke into the open in their frenzied dash 
for their horses, Squat and his men took 


up the pursuit. Smiling Jim stopped and 
leaned against the wall, his head reeling. 


Lewis and Malata were forgotten for | 
the instant, but not for long. A sudden 


noise brought Smiling Jim swiftly about 


facing the Falls. Malata lunged panting | 
up the steps as the moon, in all its glory, | 


burst through the drifting clouds. 
THE halfbreed hesitated, glaring. 


“This is where we settle everything,” 
Smiling Jim spoke in a low monotone, 
“his eyes watching Malata’s slightest 
movement. 
“T’ll kill you this time.” 
As Malata spoke, he grabbed for his 


guns. 
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Smiling Jim waited until the half- 
reed’s guns were out of their holsters, 
and then he fired. First one gun spoke, 
and then the other, firing until Malata, 
with a final scream of agony, turned and 
dove headlong to the boulder-strewn 
pool at the bottom of Snake Head Falls. 

Smiling Jim walked to the rough steps 
over which the half-breed’s body had 
hurtled. The soft splash and gurgle of 
water was the only sound that floated up 
from the black pit far underneath. 

“I surrender.’ 

It was Lewis, crouched on the ledge 
at the lowest step, where the spray of the 
falls had concealed him from Smiling 


Jim’s sight. 


“Come on up,” wearily ordered the 


cattleman. 


Lewis clambered rapidly to where he 
stood, his arms raised to prove that he 
carried no guns. 

“Back up.” 


paca JIM 
gineer carefully, 
weapons. 
“Looks like I lose,” 
Smiling Jim nodded. 
“Lucky in love, unlucky in war,” Lewis 
sighed. 
“Think so?” commented Smiling Jim. 
“What will you give me for my prop- 
erty!” Lewis asked suddenly. 


the en- 
found no 


searched 
but 


Lewis shrugged. 
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“What do you own?” laconically 
inquired the cattleman. 

“This plain,’ Lewis gestured off 
toward the low-lying basin of the 
Snake Hills, “and all of the land 
on both sides of the river from the 
ranch north past here for about a 
mile.” 


UH don’t own the Snake Basin, 

and yuh never did,” Smiling 
Jim replied curtly, “and I’ve al- 
ready arranged to buy the strip 
along the Rio Guadla.” 

“From whom?” Lewis snapped. 

“The majority stockholder.” 

Lewis looked at him uneasily. 

‘Miss Graves is going to sell me 
the stock you sold her father,” 
Smiling Jim explained calmly. 

“So that was your trump,” the 
engineer said bitterly. 

“It worked out that way. 

“Take her,” Lewis sneered. “Pm 
not interested in somebody else’s 
property. I could have had her if 
I'd wanted her.” 

The cattleman stepped up to him. 

“Explain that remark,” he sug- 
gested. 

“She came up and offered to 
marry me if I’d give up this propo- 
sition. I told her what I told you,” 
Lewis said insolently. 

“T was going to turn you over 
to the sheriff, Lewis,” Smiling Jim 
declared evenly. “Now I’m going 
to kill you.” 

“Go ahead,” 
not armed.” 

“Take one of my guns. 

Lewis folded his arms and re- 
fused. 

“T’m no gunman,” he protested. 
“Go ahead and murder me.” 


MILING JIM hesitated. It 

was not in him to shoot an 
unarmed man, even though he de- 
served it as richly as Lewis did. 
The engineer read his thoughts and 
sneered. 

“T’ve given you a chance to fight 
for your life,” Smiling Jim spoke 
slowly. “When my men get back, 
we'll give you a chance to defend 
yourself at a fair trial. But jit "ll 
mean a rope, and you know it.’ 

Lewis lit a cigarette, and held the 
match up high enough to be seen 
plainly on the hill. 

“Mex is dead,”’ Smiling Jim in- 
formed him. “One of my men ran 

a knife through him. They’d discovered 
the dynamite under their lookout.” 

“The rat wouldn’t have had nerve 
enough to come get me out, anyway,” 
Lewis laughed. 

“He died fighting,” Smiling Jim an- 
swered significantly. 

Lewis moved along the wall and acci- 
dentally dropped his cigarette. He 
kicked it into a pile of loose rocks, and 
felt in his pockets for another. 

“T’ve even run out of tobacco,” he 
declared irrelevantly, stooping down and 
fumbling round for the fallen butt. Squat 
rode up on the other side of the wall and 
slid his horse to a stop in the loose rocks 
and gravel. (Continued on page 06) 
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HE book of the spring, without 


doubt—“‘The Intimate Papers of 


Colonel House” in two volumes, 
edited by Charles Seymour, 
Houghton, Mifflin). 

Three years ago Colonel House depos- 
ited with the Yale University Library, a 
large collection of political letters and 
documents including the diary which he 


kept religiously for eight years; letters of 


every conceivable sort, records of official 
documents, correspondence with states- 
men and mere politicians, with emperors, 
mere kings and kinglets of one class or 
another. The collection as placed in safe- 
keeping with the University also includes 
some two hundred or more letters from 
Woodrow Wilson to House; it is unfortu- 
nate that these last have been omitted 
from the book. 

Professor Seymour, the immediate 
occupant of the Sterling Chair of History 
at Yale, is responsible for the selection of 
the papers to be used in the book, for 
their arrangement and for the informative 
running comment with which they are 
tied together. He has done a splendid 
job of editing; the best evidence lying in 
the fact that you are not conscious of 
Professor Seymour as you read. It is 
always and distinctly Colonel House’s 
book; only editing of a high type can 
arrive at such masterly unobtrusiveness. 


PERHAPS a quarter of the first volume 
istaken up with a biographical sketch of 
the early House. Then the book moves on 
to the Colonel’s emergence into national! 
politics, his appreciation, in 1911, of the 
fact that Governor Wilson of New Jersey 
was the most available and likely candi- 
date for the Democratic presidential 
nomination. Then, almost before you 
know it, you’re into the real meat of the 
book—the Wilson regime and the House- 
Wilson relation. 

It’s an odd thing but the fact of the 
matter is that the House-Wilson question 
dominates almost the entire book. The 
Colonel’s letters treat of a thousand larger 
matters. There are papers and docu- 
ments of far wider scope in the book; one 
is “let in on” all sorts of diplomatic 
secrets, big and little; important and new 
sidelights are cast on this, that and the 
other matter which wil! mean much to the 
historian and are of undoubted interest 
even to the innocent bystander. But 
always you come back to the leading 
question which the book will raise in any- 
one’s mind: Was Wilson merely Colonel 
House’s “man,” as Stuart Sherman puts 
its ss ‘right’ when he did as he was told and 
‘wrong’ when he had neglected advice,” or 
was House merely, according to Bain- 
bridge Colby, “‘very serviceable to the 
President,” a sort of extra arm which 
enabled Wilson to “multiply his contacts, 
extend his control and conserve his 
energy’’—this and nothing more? 





By Joseph Henry Jackson 


Well, perhaps those two hundred-odd 
letters of Wilson’s filed in the Yale 
Library but not admitted to this book, 
might cast some light on the matter. 
There is, incontestably, in the House 
book, a note of something which Colby, 
in his review in the New York Times 
supplement calls “enlarged self-estimate’’; 
House evidently felt, at least, that he was 
an exceedingly important factor—per- 
haps, even, the power behind the Presi- 





Colonel Edward M. House whose “Intimate 
Papers.” just published by Houghton, 
Mifflin, throw highly interesting lights 
on the diplomacies of the Great War 


dential chair. But, of course, there’s 
margin for discount in a personal narra- 
tive of this kind. 

No, the question can’t very well be de- 
cided offhand, so to say; there’s too much 
to be said on both sides—not to speak 
of evidence not yet in. There have been, 
now, three valuable books insofar as 
inside War diplomacy and politics are 
concerned—the Lord Grey Memoirs, the 
Walter Hines Page Letters and now these 
Papers of Colonel House. There’s still an 
open side to be completed before the four- 
square story is told; it will be ready some 
day:—the “Intimate Papers of Woodrow 
Wilson.”” When that book is published 
may we be here to read it! The War may 
straighten itself out in our mind then. 

But, of more immediate interest, as 
far as what we’ve just been discussing, 
we'll know then and only then the truth 
about House and Wilson—which was 
master and which was man. 


ORNER | 
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Autobiography of a 
Twenty-five Year Old 


A‘ irreverent young Englishman named 
Beverly Nichols—he seems to have 


written three other books but we can’t | 


quite place him nor can any of our fricnds 
help us (we think he’s 
thing of Robert Nichols)—has written « 
book which he calls “25: A Young Man's 
Recollections of His Elders and Betters” 
(Doran). 

Young Mr. Nichols explains in_ his 
introduction that twenty- five appears to 
him to be “the latest age at which :; ny- 
body should write an autobiography. 
He further elucidates his stand in the 
matter by making it clear that his re: son 
is because he fears that, by the time he’s 
thirty, “The first flush of enthusiasm 
may have worn off.” A sound fear, 
perhaps, in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred; but as far as Mr. Nichols is con- 
cerned it’s fairly obvious that he under- 
estimates his own capacity for enthu- 
siasm. It is our guess that at fifty-five— 
or ninety-five if he is unfortunate enor ad 
to live so long—he’ll be as full of enthu- 
siasms, of excitements as he was at fifteen 
or is at twenty-five. He happens, if one 
may interpret him from his book, to be 
just — kind of young man. 

In “25,” Mr. Nichols has, naturally, 
“a veil actual autobiography; _ he 
hasn’t even tried to write one. What he 
has done is to string together a series of 
sparkling chapters on “Tame Lions | 
Have Met’; the tenuous thread of his- 
torical fact about himself on which the 
chapters are strung, is—barring a fore- 
word and a sort of postlude—the only 
autobiographical feature of the book. 


R. NICHOLS has a method, no doubt 

of that, a distinct and highly success- 
ful method. He has what amounts toa 
positive gift for swift characterization; a 
sort of lightning cartoonist, you might call 
him, like one of those vaudeville chaps; 
but a very sophisticated lightning car- 
toonist and a surprisingly naive one as 
well. One wonders, in fact, every other 
chapter or so, just how indigenous to the 
soil of his mind this naivete may be! Still, 
there’s no questioning the fact that his 
method is charming. He may irritate you 
one moment by his flippancy, but in the 
very next paragraph a keen phrase, a 
sweeping line will compel your admuir- 
ation. And, for the matter of that, your 
affection; Mr. Nichols is eminently a 
likable young man. 

His charm must be personal, too; more 
than a mere manner of writing No one 
lacking i in that quality would be likely to 

“crash” the J. P. Morgan sanctum, drag 
that astute gentleman from his office to 
exhibit his treasures and come away: 
finally, with a duly certificated strand 
from the lock of Keats’ hair which is one 
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of Mr. Morgan’s most prized possessions. 
No flatly ordinary young man could have 
got a perfect interview out of Elinor 
Glyn (who despises interviews and can 
afford to get along without them). And 
no ordinary young man would be likely, 
after that interview with a woman w hom 
he calls ‘““queenly,” to remark, “It seems a 
ereat pity that such a fiery personality 
should have caused only ink, and not 
blood, to flow!” And we submit that no 
common or garden variety of “‘foot-in- 
the-grave young man” would dare to tell 
on Mrs. Patrick Campbell the story that 
Nichols tells in this book! 
You must read “25.” Irritated or 
charmed, you'll at least be interested— 
enthralled would perhaps be the better 
word. And you'll probably lay the book 
down hoping that there will be another 
soon from this same Mr. Nichols and 
hoping as we did—and do, if it’s not ask- 
ing too much—that it will be on this same 
subiect of his “elders and betters.” 


The Book Corner 





The Hounds of Spring 


NE of the newer generation—the 

since-the-war British writers—has 
produced a book which the publishers 
assure us is to be the “novel of the spring.” 
Sylvia Thompson is the author’s name 
and the book is “The Hounds of Spring” 
(Little, Brown) 

Now, while one customarily regards 
publishers’ advance notices with just a 
modicum of healthy suspicion, sometimes 
such trumpetings turn out to have more 
than mere wind behind them. There have 
been instances--our memory turns affec- 
tionately back to Major Gibbs’ “Sound- 
ings” a year ago (published by the same 
firm, by the way)—there have been cases, 
we were saying, when our early sour sus- 
picions regarding a more or less ecto- 
plasmic title were marvelously sweetened 
by the materialization of the book itself 
on publication date. And this novel has 
proved to be one of those cases. 


Joseph Henry Jackson 





+ 


on 


We’ ve been snooping among sundry other ~ 
reviews since we came to this conclusion, 
just to see how heartily our confreres in 
the business upheld our opinion and the 
result is quite gratifying. Anne Parrish 
it is—how long has she been reviewing 
books?—who puts it best, according to 
our way of thinking, both by what she 
says and what she doesn’t say. We'll 
come back to Miss Parrish and her com- 
ment in a paragraph or two. 

“The Hounds of Spring,” is Miss 
Thompson’s story of a war- -stirred English 
family. Zina Renner is heavily blud- 
geoned by the War when her fiance, Colin, 
leaves for France before they can be 
married and is later reported “Missing; 
believed killed.” Feeling that life has 
delivered its ultimate blow as far as she is 
concerned, she contracts a loveless mar- 
riage. Then, after the War, Colin turns 
up. Shell-shock, aphasia, wounds and 
other things account for his long absence. 

(Continued on page 104) 





Fiction 

On an Island that Cost $24.00. 
Irvin S. Cobb, Doran. 

Ten short stories of Manhattan, con- 
ceived in—we had almost said “and 
dedicated to’’—the O. Henry Tradition. 
Cobb has done better than, these—or 
perhaps it was unfortunate that we read 
them on the same evening we finished the 
Harper Prize collection. 

Show Business. By 
Winslow, Knopf. 

The chorus girl as protagonist in a 
modern, racily told story of the stage. 
It’s been running serially somewhere; 
could we have picked up a copy of 
College Humor by mistake? 

The Blind Goddess. By Arthur Train. 
Scribner. 

Apparently a ‘“‘straight’’ novel, this 
turns out to be a mystery yarn before 
it’s done. Arthur Train knows the law 
and the courts and perhaps his urbane 
showmanship in this matter of the not- 
so-blind Goddess will help focus attention 
on the corruption at the core of our 
criminal court system. 

Black Ivory. By Polan Banks. 
pers. 

A costume novel of New Orleans in 
1810 and the trade in ‘‘black ivory.” 
Though the book is a trifle halting, the 
re-creation of that glorious raseal, Jean 
Lafitte, is splendidly done. 

Married Life. By Edith O’Shaugh- 
nessy. Harcourt, Brace. 

A group of short stories smartly 
written around various phases of mar- 
riage. 

Child of the Wild. 
shall. Cosmopolitan. 

A yarn of Alaska and a little boy who 
grew up to learn that Men Fight for 
What They Get. Marshall seems to be 


By 


Thyra Samter 


Har- 


By Edison Mar- 


running neck-and-neck with Curwood 
these days. 
The Golden Beast. By VW. Phillips 


Oppenheim. Little, Brown. 

The compound of mystery, romance, 
pseudo-science and crime which Mr. 
Oppenheim always mixes so expertly. 
In this case, for once, there are no inter- 
national complications; the story stays 
well in hand, in London chiefly. 





Recent Books in Brief Review 


Romance, the Loveliest Thing. 
Dorothy Black. Henry Holt. 

As deliciously humorous and fantastic 
a love story as you’ve ever read. We 
seem to remember Miss Black’s pub- 
lishers saying something about this being 
a first novel. We can’t believe it. 

Noah’s Ark. By Amabel Williams- 
Ellis. Doran. 

The author sub-titles this, ‘“‘The love 
story of a respectable young couple.”’ So 
it is, treated from an unusual angle and 
pleasantly, not to say cleverly written. 

Carib Gold. By Ellery H. Clark. 
Bobbs, Merrill. 

A pirate tale about an engaging scamp 
who is not quite as much of a gentleman 
as Sabatini’s Captain Blood, perhaps, 
but just as daring a rascal and just as 
good a hand at swordplay or jest. 

Clara Barron. By Harvey O’Higgins. 
Harpers. 

A strong novel of a strong woman who 
makes her own way in the world despite 
a poor inheritance and then takes over a 
young writer and makes his way for 
him too. Dramatic as this story is, it 
still strikes us as somehow the outline 
of a novel rather than a novel proper. 
We'll admit we could have read with 
pleasure another fifty thousand words of 
what Mr. O’Higgins might have told us 
about Clara Barron. 

The High Adventure. By Jeffery Far- 
nol. Little, Brown. 

A typical Farnol story of sport and 
adventure, villainy and love in the 
eighteenth century. 

Wild West. By Bertrand W. Sinclair. 
Little, Brown. 

Cattle rustling and some romance on 
the wide Montana plains. 


The Splendour of Asia. 
Beck. Dodd, Mead. 

The story of the marvels which sur- 
rounded the life of the Buddha and of his 
discovery and teaching of The Way. 
L. Adams Beck has at last let herself go 
and given her readers the Oriental mys- 
teries unadulterated with plots or a 
modern “‘slant.’”” Yet we prefer the more 
carefully crystallized writing which the 
author seems to accomplish under her 
E. Barrington pseudonym: ‘“The Divine 
Lady” for instance. 


By 


By L. Adams 


Firefly. By Diana Patrick. Dutton 

An English novel of youth, love and 
growth on the trial-and-error plan. One 
of those books in which you just know 
you're going to find on page 311 the line, 
“T am just beginning to find out how 
wonderful Life can be!’ 


All the Sad Young Men. 
Fitzgerald. Scribner. 

Nine short stories in which Fitzgerald 
gives the lie to those croakers who, three 
or four years ago, called him a flash in 
the pan. ‘Rags-Martin Jones” and 
“The Adjuster” are our favorites. 


Scott 


By F. 


Miscellaneous 


Craig’s Wife. By George Kelly. Little, 
Brown. 

A play by the author of ‘“‘The Show- 
Off”’ which paints, in terms of the drama, 


the portrait of a selfish woman. 


From Dawes to Locarno. 
Glasgow. Harpers. 

An interpretation of the purposes and 
the results of the Locarno Treaty, with 
some comment on its probable outcome. 


Stay Young. By 
Goldman. Macmillan. 

A collection of what the author calls 
‘philosophical health articles.” As a 
matter of fact the philosophy is not so 
marked as the common sense; but the 
latter attribute is doubtless more valu 
able to the book. 


A Handbook for Californiacs. 
Gertrude Mott. Harr Wagner. 

A pronouncing handbook of the Span- 
ish and Indian names in California. 


By George 


Raymond Leslie 


By 


Twenty Miles Out: Indiscretions of a 
Commuter’s Wife. By Herself. Little, 
Brown. 

Presumably this is “twenty miles out”’ 
from some New England town, but just 
try it on any of your commuter friends no 
matter where! 


Peter Pantheism. By Robert Haven 
Schauffler. Macmillan. 

A collection of delightful familiar 
essays by the author of “Scum o’ the 
Earth,” ‘The Joyful Heart” and other 
volumes of poetry and prose. 
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Travel East, “And what a lot of There there is, to go and 
West, Travel see and go and see, and go and see some 
North and South ™°re,’ quoth the poet. Sunser dedicates 
this issue of the magazine to the greatest 
gathering of “go and see” artists in this round little world. 
They are the folks of the West; travelers all. The family 
next door stepped on the gas last summer and the old car 
rolled down the Coast route and over the Sierras at the ten- 
thousand-foot elevation, and back again, camping all the 
way. Not the least handicapped were they by one-year-old 
Bobbie and three-year-old Mary, who camped right along 
with their elders. Young and old, rich and humble, every- 
body travels the highways in the West. Three hundred 
miles is quite a trip in the 
dear old East; it takes you 
from New York to Boston, 
don’t you know! But out in 
the West a nice little trip is 
say 3000 miles, from Seattle 
to San Diego and back, be- 
tween which points there is a 
lot “to go and see and go 
and see, and go and see 
some more.” 
Let’s go! 


of the West 
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Argument 
Won't Dam Los Angeles has a cash value any day of 


the Gelesade about fifteen cents. Its potential value, 
when used to irrigate worthless desert acre- 
age or to run manufacturing plants, is infinitely greater. 


“ea oS ees OD 


A thousand gallons of water delivered in 7 






About 250 miles from Los Angeles flows the Colorado | 


River where expert estimators say that some 600,000,000,000 
gallons of water, and probably more rather than less, is 
flowing destructively to the sea each year. 

Take a pencil and paper and figure a bit. The cash value 
of that water in Southern California, at present water rates, 
is $90,000,000. Its potential value, as we have admitted 
before, is infinitely greater. Of course, it would take a big 
pile of dollars to build the 
aqueduct that would carry 
that water to Los Angeles, but 
on the other hand, so much 
electric power would be devel- 
oped as a by-product that its 
saleina few years would more 
than pay for the aqueduct. 

Southern California, it is 
true, wants only about 300,- 
000,000,000 gallons of water 
a year, or a mere $45,000,000 
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The Big Business 
of Western Farming 


U 


The other day the treasurer 
of the California Prune and 
Apricot Association sat him- 
self down in San Jose and 
signed a _ million dollars’ 
worth of checks, payable 
mostly to farmers of theSanta 
Clara Valley. This was just 
a small additional payment a 
for the 1925 crop produced 
by the prune and apricot 
trees of that region. The 
Association had already paid its members more than 
$6,000,000 on the 1925 crop. This extra million brought the 
total well over $7,000,000, and even that did not represent 
the total for the crop, some of which is marketed outside the 
channels of the Prune and Apricot Association. 

The interesting thing about it all is the way the new far- 
mer of the West does business. That is what he has made 
farming, a business. He buys his farm or orchard fertilizer, 
his water, his insecticides, and his cultivators, and invests in 
his business just as does any other business man. He joins 
with his neighbors in marketing, and has his selling done by 
the best experts he can hire. Farming is not chance with 
him. It is business, big business, scientifically managed. 
The facts indicate that the new farmer of the West is a 
mighty successful business man. 





The Only Way to Dam the Colorado 





worth. But judging by the 
hullaballoo being raised be- 
cause Southern California 
proposes to take that water 
from the Colorado, H200 
must be almost as valuable 
to Arizona, Nevada, Utah, 
Colorado, New Mexico and 
Wyoming as it is to said 
Southern California. 

So that, to all intents and 
purposes, in figures that are 
not exact but that are suffi- 








Pe pp 


Leet ciently approximate for the 


layman, $90,000,000 a year 
and more is being washed out 
to sea by the Colorado. 

This fabulous fortune could be translated into far more 
fabulous terms of things we eat, and wear, and use, and 
want, but that would exaggerate the more clearly the aw/ul 
waste that is going on while small-minded and near-sighted 
humans squabble over ‘‘what’s yours and what’s mine” 
among the myriad little drops of water that the Colorado 
dumps derisively into the sea. 

This waste should be stopped at once. SuNseEt has pre- 
sented the Boulder Dam side of the story, by a staff writer. 
It has presented the Arizona side of the story, written by a 
spokesman of Arizona. Reading these two articles merely 
convinces one that each side can make a good case. So can 
the respective sides to any controversy. But argument 
doesn’t dam the Colorado. It doesn’t save the Imperi:l 
Valley from floods, nor irrigate a single acre in Arizona, 


Gale, inthe Los Angeles Times 
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Southern California or anywhere else, and it doesn’t develop 
asingle kilowatt hour of electricity. 

Argument is supposed to lead to a decision, either by 
arbitration or by tribunal. Arbitration has failed in this 
Colorado controversy, and they have failed to set up a 
tribunal. SUNSET urges the appointment of an impartial 
tribunal to hear the evidence, weigh it and render a decision 
which shall be final, whether it pleases everybody, anybody 
or nobody. 

Take three men of the caliber of Henry Ford, Thomas 
Edison and Elihu Root, none of them parties to the present 
disagreement, all of them sufficiently independent to be 
beyond private interest, and all with reputations for getting 
things done. Let them, whoever they are, settle the issue. 

Whatever they decide will be cheap compared to allowing 
the Colorado’s waters go on their annual rampage to the 














red in sea at the rate of $90,000,000 a year. 
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lpia ; The American Forestry Association is 
“i A Conservative mobilizing its forces again for war with the 
lorado Call to Arms western stockmen over the use of the 
vibes national forests. SUNSET has noted from 
“SS, IS [7 time to time with more and more alarm omens of a new 

a raid by the stockmen upon the public domain. 

— There ought to be no question about the outcome. History 
scot: repeats itself, and any one who wants to know what the 
nape stockmen will do to the ranges, if relieved of the regulations 
d the of the Forestry Service, need only refer back to the ’eighties 
-,... | and the ’nineties. In those years the stockmen grazed the 
gt: ranges so clean that sheep and cattle raising in the West 
ni e fell off enormously because of the lack of feed. It will be 
“be recalled that this era came to a climax in a free-for-all 
soho between the sheep men and the cattle men which did untold 
et ite damage to the West. 

ps The ravages of selfish and unrestrained grazing led to the 
Be ae establishment of the present regulations by which the 
- “ National Forestry Service takes care of grazing, with a 
i nominal charge to owners of sheep and cattle so that there 
cai will always be grass for the droves and herds. That is real 
~ he conservation. In its place the stockmen are besieging 
oh Congress to set up a system of “rights” to graze the public 
me ; domains. These “rights” could be acquired, transferred and 
rater 
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Bes Captain George E. Irvine of the Standard Oil tanker Java Arrow, 
a who was presented with a loving cup recently on his arrival 
a in San Francisco with survivors of the Japanese steamer 

= Daishin Maru No. 3, which became disabled 

- when its fuel gave out in mid-Pacific 
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used without being subject to the National Forest regu- ~ 
lations. 

The inevitable result would be that the stockmen would 
denude ranges in a short time and be back to the status of 
1890 when the very life of their industry was threatened. 
That might not be so serious, were it only the stockmen who 
suffered, though the West can ill afford to lose so great an 
industry. But the national forests are more than grazing 
lands. They are game preserves and recreation grounds 
as well; more important still, they are primarily the last 
stands of the great American forests, so vital to American 
life. Overgraze the lands they occupy and the waters that 
arise in the mountains will wash away the soils that hold the 
trees. These waters themselves, instead of seeping steadily 
into the valleys below to replenish wells during the entire 
year, will rush in torrents to the sea in a few wet weeks 
leaving drouth and destruction in many localities the rest 
of the year. 

SunsET holds that the public domain should be adminis- 
tered to do the greatest good to the greatest number, and 
not for the immediate and doubtful profit of a few get-rich- 
quick stockmen. Sunset readers who agree with the 
magazine will do well to write their Congressmen in Wash- 
ington, D. C., while the issue is still hot on the griddle. 
Conservation is threatened once more. 


Le} U 


The First Ine thing the citizens of Seattle are not 
Woman Mayor raid of is something new. Seattle now 
of Seattle assumes the honor of being the first big 


city to elect a woman mayor. She is Mrs. 
Bertha K. Landes, who defeated Dr. E. J. Brown, dentist 
and lawyer and for two terms mayor of Seattle. 

Mrs. Landes is no new hand at politics. She has served as 
a member of the city council, and as president of that body 
became acting mayor while Mayor Brown attended the last 
Democratic National Convention. Folks in Seattle are still 
chuckling over what happened. 

In the Mayor’s absence, Mrs. Landes, woman-like, was 
suddenly afflicted with the desire to do some housecleaning. 
She started on the police department and went on down the 
line. Dr. Brown was advised by telegraph and equally 
suddenly lost all interest in the Democratic Convention. 





INTERNATIONAL NEWSREEL PHOTO 
Mrs. Bertha K. Landes, recently chosen mayor of Seattle, 
but who loses the title because the voters at the same 


As 


president of the city council. however, she will 


election endorsed the city manager plan. 


exercise many of the duties of mayor 











REMEMBER | MAKE_ 


) JUST ONE. CALL FOR THE 
WHOLE YEAR ! 





in the Sam brancise bu 


The One Clear Call 


He hustled back to the Coast in time to find his organization 
appointees vacuum-cleaned out of their jobs. 
One may well begin to look for things to happen in Seattle. 


uw U 


More Sea Fish ‘The Canadian Government’s appointment 
Mean More Food, °! 2 commission of experts to study ways of 
conserving the food fish of the Pacific is 
something for all of us to think about. The 
Commission is fitting out a glass-bottom boat, the reverse 
of a floating aquarium, from which it is hoped to discover 
what sea plants are necessary fish foods and what sea plants 
drive fish away. By initiating and propagating plant life to 
feed the fish and by more careful regulation of fishing in 
British Columbia waters, both salt and fresh, the Canadian 
Government hopes to increase the stock of food fish in Pacific 
waters. 

Efforts are being made by our Canadian neighbors to 
interest the United States in an agreement by which the two 
countries will tackle this problem together. It is of tre- 
mendous importance to the Northwest that this step be 
taken. Sea fish furnish not only a valuable source of food, 
but also a great industry with many by-products. Private 
greed should not be allowed to destroy this source of food 
and wealth if science, properly backed up by laws, can sav 
it. 


Says Canada 


U U 
Happiness, We have always contended that one 
a Real difference between the West and the rest 


of the world is that there is very little 
poverty in the West, while poverty still 
flaunts its dirty rags in much of the rest of the world. Now 
comes along the 1926 edition of the World Almanac, pub- 
lished in New York City, bearing some interesting figures 
to prove the case. 

The average per capita wealth of the United States is 
$2,918. 


Western Asset 
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Arizona’s per capita wealth is $3512, California’s $4007, | 
Idaho’s $3301, Montana’s $3691, Nevada’s $6998, Ore. | 


gon’s $4182, Utah’s $3247, Washington’s $3600, Wyo. 
ming’s $4663; all well above the average. 

Add to the comparison the fact that wealth is far more 
widely distributed in the West than it is in other parts of the 
United States, and then reflect that what it all means is 
this: more wealth per capita, less poverty, a higher living 
standard, a better civilization and greater happiness. 

Happiness is an asset worth guarding. 


U U 


At last some one has figured out a way to 
know how much one should give to organ- 
ized charity. 


How Much 
Shall I Give 
to Charity? 


“square the amount of the number of thousands of dollars 
you earn per year and write a check for that sum payable to 
the Community Chest. Then your conscience can rest at 
ease until the next year.” 

It isn’t so hard as it sounds. It hits each citizen for just 
about what his check-book can stand. The janitor who 


makes only a thousand dollars a year gives only a dollar, if [ 


we remember our geometry at all. If the janitor didn’t 
study geometry, the boss can help him multiply one by one 
and the janitor can give the dollar. That’s the noble feature 
of this San Francisco scheme. Everybody gives something 
Bill, who makes $3000 a year, gives $9.00. The $10,000 a 
year executive gives $100, and the rich man with the $50,000 
a year income makes his check out $2500. If he wants to 
give more, that is his little worry. 

The fact that the San Francisco Community Chest raised 
more than $2,000,000 in ten days by this system should 
make it of more than passing interest to the citizens of other 
cities faced with the same problem. 
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THE LANDSCAPES 
ARE NOW AFTER 
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KL. 7., in the Oakland Tribune 


Before and After 
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The San Francisco Com- 
munity Chest, which supports the organ- 7 
ized charities of the city, has evolved the following rule; 7 
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; A Native Son Walter Fry, Ranger in charge of the Nature 
| of the West Guide Service of Sequoia National Park, 


ree? has prepared an interesting little bulletin 

is in Danger a lees pap 

Y on the California condor, the largest flying 

| bird in the world. These huge birds, weighing more than 
twenty pounds and having a wing spread of ten to twelve 
feet, so great and strange that they seem to belong to 
some Arabian Nights tale rather than to this earth, were 
quite common in the high Sierras when the white man 
came to the Pacific. But, warns Ranger Fry,“The Cali- 
fornia condor is now making its iast stand for life. Unless 
some action is taken to save the modern roc, it will join 
the dodo and the great auk as a legend instead of a living 
example of the Creator’s handiwork. 

“This monster bird is the product of Nature working 

through the ages, for thousands or millions of years. The 
destruction of the species thus 
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More Power The longest “super-power’”’ system in the 
to world is now operating over a chain of 
Super-Power lines stretching from Montana, through 


Idaho, into Washington, and down the 
coast through Oregon and California, finally ending in 
Mexico. Its direct connecting power lines extend more than 
1800 miles. A score of great distributing systems are con- 
nected by means of this “‘super-power” chain. 

Various brands of “juice’’ are mingled and mixed and 
served by this system. Some comes from hydro-electric 
plants, high in the mountains, some from steam plants in the 
cities, some from oil-burners. All ‘“‘super-power” means is 
that the connecting companies agree to plug for one another 
in emergencies and to aid each other at times of peak loads. 

How many minutes, by actual count, has your power been 
off in the past year? Not many, we’ll wager, unless a fuse 
gave out under the strain of 





deprives the Earth of a won- 
derful organism which no 
human power can ever again 
restore. Even under the pres- 
ent laws for their protection, 
I can see no chance for the sur- 
vival of the condor. Poison 
will kill them all. They are 
now on the very verge of ex- 
termination; it is doubtful if 
there are a hundred of the birds 
living today. Every friend of 
birds and of the picturesque in 
Nature should come to the 
rescue of the condor before it 
is too late.”’ q 

To save the California condor, 
ranger Fry proposes that it be 
made a felony to kill a condor or 
take its eggs, and that the plac- 
ing of poison by sheepmen in 
the mountains be put under 
more strict state regulation and 
supervision. He suggests that 
folks who see condors in their 








“Something Ought to Be Done bout Tia Juana!” 








the new electric range, the per- 
colator, the toaster, the water 
heater and the electric pump, 
all going at once. Thank 
‘“‘super-power” for wiping out 
those annoying breaks of an 
hour or two we used to regret 
in the good old days. A light- 
ning bolt can knock out the 
plant in Montana, but they’ll 
have “juice” up there in a few 
minutes from Mexico or South- 
ern California, via ‘“super- 
power.” 

That’s the kind of codperation 
SuNsET likes to see binding to- 
gether the communities of the 
West for the good of all. 











U U 
The Pacific SUNSET notes 
Coast Empire with satisfac- 
Sets Up Court tion the man- 
ner in which 
the league of Pacific Coast 





summer mountain trips report 
the circumstances and the loca- 
tion to the Fish and Game 
Commission in order that the whereabouts of these won- 
derful birds can be more accurately ascertained. 

That would seem to be the least we could do to save the 
life of a Native Son of the West. 


U U 


What Are Stock in the “smut” industry is toboggan- 
Your Children ing, on the Pacific Coast at least. Parent- 
Reading? Teachers’ Associations in Los Angeles, San 


Francisco and other cities are landing on 
news-dealers who placard their stands with risqué covers of 
filth magazines with the question, ‘“‘What are you selling our 
children?” It doesn’t take many such queries from leading 
citizens of a small city to drive out the rot publications. 

In the larger cities it is more of a problem. Individual 
influence is not so strong there. But Harold Price, a San 
Francisco attorney, has found a system that seems to work. 
He made complaint against two newsstand operators ped- 
dling licentious matter to children, the police made arrests 
and the cases are in the courts, as this is written. Meantime, 
other dealers in “‘smut”’ have ceased doing business as usual. 
The circulation of one “smut” magazine dropped at once 
from 4000 to 800, and others lost circulation accordingly. 

The “smut” industry’s status depends entirely upon 
whether or not parents care what their children read. Chil- 
dren are the principal patrons of these magazines. Parents 
should remember that, and act accordingly. 


By All Means! 


Per ee nee eee AIO EEO communities has set up shop 
to advertise jointly the wonders 
of the West to the of 
the world. No ballyhooing, little speechifying and no 
ponderous committees make this movement unique of its 
kind. The committee in charge is David Whitcomb, of 
Seattle, Chairman, Paul Shoup, of San Francisco, and Harry 
Chandler of Los Angeles. The name chosen for the organ- 
ization is The Pacific Coast Empire Association, which 
strikes SUNSET as particularly appropriate. The Pacific 
coast is an Empire. Sunset has recognized as much. for 
vears. Now the Communities of the West are doing it. 
From Denver comes the word that Colorado wants to be 
included in the Pacific Coast Empire. Likewise Phoenix, 
Arizona. Spokane, though not on the Pacific slope, was on 
hand to be registered as a charter member of the Pacific 
Coast Empire Association. 

SUNSET sees no valid reason why all the states west of the 
Rockies should not be included in the Pacific Coast Empire 
movement. The Rocky Mountain states look west, not 
east, for their neighbors. Their wonders are part of the 
attractions of the West, as much as are those of the Pacific 
Coast. Let’s add them to Pacific Coast Empire travel 
package, the best bargain in travel in the world, so the 
sponsors of this coéperative advertising movement assure 
us. SUNSET believes that; believes it so much so that it 
recommends the Pacific Coast Empire travel package to 
every one of its readers, here and now. Let’s “‘see the Pacific 
Coast Empire first.” That’s a fine little motto for any 
Westerner with a hankering for travel. 
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INTERESTING WESTERNERS 





The Benevolent Czar of Yosemite National Park 


A Daughter of “The House of Everlasting Fire’ The ‘‘Father’ of Famous Crater Lake 








The Busy Big Boss 


of Yosemite 








NCE upon a time a young engi- 
neering student graduated from 
the University of Michigan filled 
with a desire to see the Great West. 
He joined the United States Geological 
Survey and was assigned to a_topo- 
graphical survey party out in Wyoming, 
near what has since become famous as 
Teapot Dome. To reach the party he had 
to ride many miles on horseback through 
the dust. He arrived looking more like 
a flour miller than an engineer. 
“What’s your name?” asked the fore- 
man of the party. 
“Washington B. Lewis. 
“Washington B. Lewis! Not on your 
life!’ exclaimed the boss. “Out here 
you're going to be known as plain Dusty.” 
Which was just as true as the young 
surveyor’s plummet. 


” 











“Dusty” Lewis surveyed in Wyoming 
until he was called back to Washington, 
D. C., where the head of the Geological 
Survey advised him that Uncle Sam had 
decided to lend Mr. Washington B. Lewis 
and a couple of other young engineers to 
the Government of Argentine to route a 
railroad across the Pampas. A few years 
later, the railroad routed, Lewis returned 
to the U. S. A. to be informed that he was 
being loaned to the new National Park 
Service. Which explains how he happens 
to be the Benevolent Czar of Yosemite 
National Park in California. The National 
Park Service for a decade has just natur- 
ally neglected to return him to the Geo- 
logical Survey. 

Lewis’ official title is Superintendent of 
Yosemite National Park. Many responsi- 
bilities requiring expert attention go with 
the job. To begin with, Lewis must see 
that three important arteries for auto 
travel into the Sierras are kept open and 
safe as much of the year as possible. He 
has to make things convenient and com- 
fortable for some 120,000 motorists each 


year, many of whom like to rough it out in the wild 
open spaces but who prefer water piped to their 
camps, sanitary facilities, outdoor ovens and other 
feacures provided. 
aires provide reasonable and satisfactory services the * 
year round in Yosemite. 
protection, electric lights, phone service and what 
not tothe Yosemite community, which has a habit 
of expanding from five hundred inhabitants in one 
month to ten thousand the next. 
matters he is boss, though he styles himself merely 


He sees to it that the concession- 


He provides police and fire 


In all these little 

















Uncle Sam has kept Washington B. Lewis busy ever 
since his graduation as an engineer; first the Geological 
Survey sent him to Argentine to help route a railroad 
across the Pampas; then he was loaned to the National 

Park Service and assigned to Yosemite National 


Park as superintend- 
ent; has been there 
The wild 
animals know he is 
their best friend 


ten years. 





of the Park, 
What a lot 


the servant of the owners 
which happens to be all of us 
of bosses to satisfy! 

It’s a fine life, however, says Lewis, and 
after the aforementioned things are done 
there’s nothing else to do but see that 
forest fires don’t destroy the largest and 
oldest living things on earth, the Giant 
Sequoias of Yosemite; that snow slides 
and floods don’t wash out trails and 
bridges, and that poachers don’t shoot the 
deer, the bear, the birds and the other 
wild life of Yosemite, which ts one of the 
country’s greatest wild game sanctuaries. 

If nobody else appreciates the way the 
job is done, at least the wild animals do. 
They know where begins and where ends 
the realm 
Yosemite. If you don’t believe it, take 
a gun in hand and try to get near a deer 


or a bear just outside the boundary of 


Yosemite National Park. He’ll be across 
the line into the Park so quick it will make 
your eyes blink. Frank J. Taytor 





A Descendant of 


Hawaiian Royalty 








EQOHOOKAMANAWA” Us. her for- 

bidden name, the name given by 
Night, and bestowed upon her in infancy 
by her aunt who was a “Kahuna,” a 
native witch-doctor. But we know her as 
Pauline Steele, Representative of Hawaii 
Tourist Bureau of Los Angeles—mure 
easily pronounced, and more compre- 
hensible to us, but not so significant as the 
forbidden name; forbidden because it 
must be limited to members of her 
immediate family. An ethical breach 
augurs untimely death to the unfortunate 


namesake. ‘“‘Keohookamanawa” means 
“long life and self-reliance.” Perhaps 
that mysterious source, behind which 


analysis can not probe, has been the foun- 
tain of her unusual personality and cour- 
ageous perseverence. Who knows? True 
product of the transitional era of the 
Hawaiian Islands, her 
modernism is softened 
by an innate faith in 
the romance of her 
forbears. Could Ha- 
wail be more fittingly 
represented? 

Mrs. Steele’s remi- 
niscences of girlhood 
days spent on a large 
sugar plantation near 
Hilo, where she was 
born in 1874, are as 
whimsical and colorful 
with adventure as fairy 
tales. Through them 
all runs a thread of 
mischief, a keen sense 
of humor that later 
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proved a sustaining force through almost  over- 
whelming trials. From the early episode of feeding 
live centipedes to a Chinaman’s ducks, to the time 
when at sixteen she engaged herself to a ship’s 
officer just long enough to enjoy temporary owner- 
ship of a huge diamond and an elaborate dress and 
to be feted at receptions which were honored by the 
presence of the king, her narratives sparkle with 
the wholesome fun of a feminine Tom Sawyer. She 
excelled in outdoor sports, especially swimming and 
horsemanship. When in her lectures the gentle flow 
of her voice, with its peculiar phraseology and softened 
inflection, evokes visions of the joys of surf-riding 
and outrigger-canoeing on gold-and-sapphire seas, 
one knows that she is telling of living memories. In- 
deed, her children have found her memory to be a 
veritable treasure-house of stories. Perhaps the one 
relating how she and Firetrail, the thoroughbred 
runner imported from the Stanford stables, won 
the ladies’ event in some Hilo races, participation in 
which her parents had frowned upon, is of the most 
absorbing interest to them, inasmuch as it was in- 
strumental in winning for them their father. After 
gaily waiving her little straw sailor-hat with its 
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51 
Mrs. Pauline Steele, of royal lineage, repre- 
sents Hawaii, her native land, in manifold 
duties at a tourist's bureau in Los Angeles 
where illustrative and other information is 
given concerning the Paradise of the Pacific. 
Her family name is Keohookamanawa. She 
is here decorating with island leis Duke 
Kahanamoku, for twelve years world's 


cham pion fifty-yard swimmer 





jaunty red feather as she whirled by her amazed 
carriage, she 
finished the race a half furlong ahead and was helped 
to dismount by the young New Yorker whom she 
But throughout her tales the 
little anecdotes of Kahuna mysticism, as practised 
by her aunt, are the most fascinating element. 
(Through her mother Pauline Steele is a direct 
descendant of the great Kamehameha the First. Her 
father, William Leonard Rose, of German descent, 
was a pioneer in the sugar industry of Hawaii. 
She 1s of a large family and one of her brothers is 


parents who were watching from a 


afterwards married. 


the famous Hawaiian singer, Edwin 
Rose, known on the vaudeville stage as 
Prince Lei Lani. 

Of the Ali (the royalty), the Rose 
family has ever been among those favored 
by Madame Pele, goddess of the volcano 
of Kilauea, who ts herself of the Alii. Those 
interested in the pyrotechnics of the 
volcano should visit 1t in company with 
Pauline Steele. An analogy, perhaps, 
between nature and revelation—at least 
we of a practical bent can so ascribe it— 
but certain it is that Pele always honors 
the arrival of her kinswoman by pro- 
jecting her sullen, writhing lav a into liv id 
fountains of fire and otherwise displaying 
her most spectacular charms. 

The story is told of how once Julian 
Monsaratt wished this phenomena demon- 
strated to some skeptical friends visiting 
the volcano. Standing on the brink of 
the seething cauldron, Halemaumau, the 
House of Everlasting Fire, Monsaratt 
requested his friends to toss in their 
flower leis. ‘This they did, and the leis, 
consumed by the terrific heat, disappeared 
long before they reached the lava. Then 
he turned to Pauline Rose and her two 
brothers, who were of the party, making 
of them a like request. Removing their 
leis from their necks, the sister and 
brothers threw in their offerings to 
Madame Pele. All eyes watched their 
descent and the strangers were astounded 
when, instead of being consumed by the 
heat as their’s had been, these Alii leis 
were lifted on the crest of the lava spray 
and were so borne for several moments 
before Madame Pele enfolded them 
within her cloak of lava. Thus, by hold- 
ing them up, had she shown reverence to 
her kinspeople. 

_ After a business life in Honolulu cover- 
ing several years, during which she raised 


a family of six children, Mrs. Steele came 
to Los Angeles three years ago. Almost at 
once she was made secretary of the 
Hawaiian Club and it was while in this 
position that she realized the need of a 
Hawaiian center to assist those coming 
here from the islands and to give first- 
hand information to tourists. Her sug- 
gestion met with approval from the 
Hawaii Promotion Committee and so a 
Hawaii Tourist Bureau was inaugurated 
in Los Angeles with Pauline Steele as its 
representative. Since that time she has 
occupied a desk in the Chamber of Com- 
merce Building where she daily gives 
illustrated lectures on the tourist mecca of 
the Pacific. 

With manifold duties her days are 
exceptionally busy. Often she visits 
the civic centers of neighboring towns, 
carrying with her the Hawaiian lei, the 
spirit of the islands. ‘Then there are 
banquets to arrange for, notables from the 
islands to entertain; recently it was the 
football squad from the University of 
Hawaii. With an inherent love of enter- 
taining, Mrs. Steele’s earnest desire is that 
the people from Hawaii may feel at home 
here and that arrangements shall be made 
for the same genial greeting extended to 
those visiting the islands. In every way 
is she truly representative of a land whose 
hospitality is world-famous. 

Personality, the charm of which lies in 
its very humanness, is the corner-stone of 
her success. Broadening the same fine 
sentiment that has made for ideal com- 
radeship between herself and her six 
grown children, one can see that her phil- 
osophy of life is universal motherhood. 

“There is too much so-called civiliza- 
tion and not enough spirituality in the 
world today,” is Mrs. Steele’s belief. 





“Even Hawatian music, that exquisite 
blend of native rhythm and harmony with 
the soft melodies of hymns sung by the 
early missionaries, is becoming corrupted 
by the syncopation of modern jazz.” 

In her home one hears lyrics of sheer 
sweetness issue from voice, ukulele and 
guitar, to the strains of which the native 
hula is danced with the grace and modesty 
of its original religious signific ance. 

Mivprep RINe. 





The Guardian of 
Crater Lake 











HERE is, perhaps, no more unusual 
character in the annals of the West 
than William Gladstone Steel, the “Father 
of Crater Lake.” Will Steel, as he is 
affectionately and widely known, is not 
only a typical Westerner but also a 
dreamer, and a poet in his perception, his 
deep understanding, of the beauties of the 
great out-doors and the wonders of nature. 
To these things he has devoted his life and 
energies, living among them, writing 
about them, talking of them and working 
for them. And Crater Lake in its crag- 
rimmed basin, magnificent beyond de- 
scription, is preserved in its pristine 
beauty to mankind for all time by the 
unselfish labor of Will Steel—a perpetual 
monument of grandeur to this unassuming 
man. 
Steel was born in Stafford, Ohio, in 
1854, and according to his own words 
“escaped with my parents when in my 
seventh year although we did not reach 
Oregon until 1872.” Sometime before his 
‘escape’ from the East the boy happened 
to see an article in a paper which gave a 
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William Gladstone Steel 
is the man who literally 
put Oregon's Crater 
Lake on the map asa 
National Park. After 
seventeen years of 
persistent hammering 
at his hobby (and the 
way was beset by 
political thorns) the bill 
was passed and the 
President signed on the 
dotted line. Steel 
labored for love. 
Say what you will about 
single-track minds. 
This one led toa glorious 
goal for the public 
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terse description of “Deep Blue Lake,” a 
mysterious lake in the mountains of Ore- 
gon. Even at that age the soul of the 
poet, the pioneer, was stirring in the boy 
and he was strangely attracted by the 


article. He carefully cut it from the paper 
and declared that he would some day see 
that wonderful body of water. For many 
years he treasured the memory of the 
strange lake and when he had come to 
manhood found himself at last in Oregon. 
Meanwhile, from the day he cut the 
clipping from the paper until he reached 
Oregon, he had never heard another word 
of the lake. In Oregon it was practically 
unknown, but patient inquiry finally 
elicited the information that it was called 

“Crater Lake” and was somewhere in 
the mountains of southern Oregon. 

Steel, now actually obsessed with the 
desire to visit the lake, finally organized a 
a which worked its way up from the 

Valley of the Rogue through the virgin 
ager to the crest of the Cascades whe re 
lay this marvelous gem. From the first 
glimpse of the lake the lure of it entered 
his soul and became a part of his life. 

The lake had been discovered in 1853 
and but few people visited it prior to 1885. 
At this time, through the efforts of Ste sel, 
publicity was given to the lake and, 
realizing the great benefit which would 
accrue to the country from this natural 
wonder, Steel launched a movement to 
make of it a national park. 

It was inevitable that the way to ful- 
fillment of this dream would be long, 
difficult and beset with thorns, but the 
dogged, untiring devotion to Steel’s great 
aim carried him to final success. Through 
his zeal, backed by some of his friends, 
President Cleveland issued a proclama- 
tion withdrawing from settlement ten 
townships of land which encompassed 
Crater Lake, but this was as far as Steel 
could go, for he had run up against a stone 
wall of political opposition. Undaunted 
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descent to the lake and placed them in the blue waters. 
Until the summer of 1go1 it was supposed that the fish had 
perished but in that year a few were found, one of them 
nearly thirty inches long. Since then more fish have been 
added until the lake is now a fisherman’s paradise 

It was not until about 1908 that Steel’s dream ‘of a hotel 
upon the rim was fulfilled when he interested a capitalist 
to begin work. During all the long years Steel labored 
without thought of reward other than the satisfaction in 
doing that which he had set out to do, but through the 
efforts of appreciative friends he was finally appointed 
Superintendent and then Commissioner of Crater Lake 
National Park. 

Many famous people have visited this great natural 
wonder of the world and Steel has met most of them. At 
one time the late E. H. Harriman stood beside him on the 
rim of Crater Lake and gazed with awe upon its grandeur. 
Steel, with characteristic emphasis, was extolling the 
wonders of the Park and the happiness of his life in the 
mountains. When he ceased speaking Harriman turned to 
him and exclaimed: 

“Mr. Steel, I would give every dollar of which I am 
possessed if I could trade my life for yours!” 

For a moment Steel regarded him intently and saw thx 
seriousness in the worn expression of the great magnate. 

“Mr. Harriman,” he said, with equal earnestness, “if you 
had all your wealth right here in your hands I would not 
trade with you.” 

“T don’t believe you would,” answered Harriman. 

Harriman was right. Not for all the riches of the world 
would this modest man give up the satisfaction he has found 
in his self-appointed task. A. Cooper ALLEN. 


by his failure to get it made into a national 


park by 


congress Steel continued 


his U 


fight and, after seventeen years of uphill 
battling, this indomitable man won. The 


bill was passed and was signed by the 
President on May 22, 1902. 


Roads 


But Steel was not satished and again 
launched into a fight to make it acces- 


sible to the public. 


Freely he gave of 


By Roy Ivan Johnson 


his time and what money he could get to 


this end. 


ease and comfort. 


Day and night, year in and year out, 
Will Steel lived Crater Lake. 


He interested others in erecting 

hotel on the rim of the lake for the 
accommodation of tourists. 
for and got roads into and through the 
park until now thousands upon thousands 
of people visit the lake each summer with 


‘Follow me,” said Money. 

“And where do you go?”’ said I. 

“‘T lead through wide, green-selvedged ways 
*broidered with flowers; 

I lead to wealth-built mansions. 


said Money, 


He fought 


Follow me,” 


He planned “Which one will you occupy?” 


roads and trails, hotels and camps for the 


park and boats for the lake. 
mer of 1886 he succeeded in getting a 
States Geological 
Survey to survey the lake and had under 
his charge the construction of three boats 
They were built in 
Portland and consisted of two skiffs and 
lap-streak, 
twenty-six feet long and five 
These boats were shipped 
to Ashland, Oregon, placed upon wagons 
and hauled laboriously 
nearly a hundred miles to the lake, seven 
thousand feet above the ocean. 
labor they 
lowered down the almost perpendicular 
rim to the azure water nearly a thousand 


party of the 


for this enterprise. 
one “four- oared, 


inches beam.” 


with untold 


feet below. 
Che survey 


vast expanse. 


difficulty, 


United 


lake showed its 
extraordinary depth of two thousand feet, 
its astounding color and clearness and 
revealed that there was not a fish in all its 
So, with his usual untiring 
energy, Steel set to work and in August, 

1888, he and two companions carried 
trout minnows over forty miles with great 
scrambled down the dangerous 


of the 


“Follow me,”’ said Adventure. 
‘And where do you go?”’ said I. 
“I lead into the restless Broadways of the 


In the sum- 


world, into the secret alleys of mystery; 
wanderlust is my guide. 
Follow me,” said Adventure, 


cedar boat A comrade gay am I. 


feet ten 

“Follow me,” said Pleasure. 
“And where do you go?”’ said I. 
over bad roads “I lead through cities of echoing laughter 


where the hours are ever a maze of! 
delight. 
Follow me,” 
““Be merry before you die.”’ 


I lere 
were carefully : 
i said Pleasure, 


“Follow me,” said Love. 

‘‘And where do you go?”’ said I. 

“IT lead by the lane of Romance toward a 
I know the by- 


paths of great adventure; 


* sunset rich with gold; 

I give you 
abiding joy. 

Follow me,”’ said Love, 

“For I am Life’s answer to ‘Why?’ 
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WEST AT WASHINGTON 


A Victory for Salt Lake City : A Future Senator from California 
By Theodore M. Knappen 


OT enough public attention has 

been given to the notable victory 

Don B. Colton—Colton of Vernal, 

you know—achieved early in the 
present session of Congress. The victory 
I refer to was nothing less than that of 
keeping the Federal 
assay office at Salt 
Lake City, after the 
director of the mint 
had recommended 
its discontinuance. 
This means that 
some $4000 will be 
kept in the Salt 
Lake City Chamber 
of Commerce rec- 
ords of the city’s 
payroll. 

Cynical veterans 
of Congress, that 
boiling pot of a 
nation’s selfishness, 
hates, env ies, Oppos- 
ing ambitions, petti- 
nesses and cunning, 
could not believe 
their ears when they 
heard Martin Mad- 
den, hard-boiled 
chairman of the 
appropriations committee (wont to scow! 
at every amendment to the appropriation 
- and crush the amender with a wicked 

atorical swat) smile with unction, purr 
sak concession and accept with pleasure 
the amendment of the gentleman from 
Utah, from Vernal in point of fact. 


T= thing went so smoothly through, 
where nine out of ten amendment 
canoes are overturned in the white water 
of Madden’s rocky opposition, that it 
looked as if it had been rehearsed. Prob- 
ably it had. Most Congressional business 
is transacted in the committee rooms or in 
the lobbies. Probably Reed Smoot had a 
finger in the pie. How easy for Colton to 
go to Smoot and Smoot to go to Madden 

all “between us friends” and attend to 
that little-big item of the assay office. 
Besides, it touched Madden’s vanity. It 
enabled him to say there in the House, 
just as he would self-approvingly “‘remin- 
isce’”’ in the club over the cigars and, and 

ginger ale, that he had mined in Lead- 
ville in the days of youth and romance, 
and so knew all about prospectors, assays, 
assayers and so on; also that he knew, 
what few people in the East know, that it 
is a great distance from Leadville to Salt 
Lake City. And that reminiscence gives 


you a touch of the humanness of Congress 
and how little things affect its action. 
Mayhap Colton will thunder in vain for a 
rational administration of the unreserved 
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Hon. Don B. Colton 
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public lands, and a great national asset 
may keep on going to the dogs of neglect 
and abuse as it has since the beginning. 
But Madden was reminded of those 
important personal days of long ago, 
hence the Colton amendment looked 
la rge, reasonable 
and proper. 

Albeit, Colton did 
then and there in- 
sert his thin wedge 
of public lands re- 
form by indicating 
how the Salt Lake 
ofice was a 
support and a tower 
of strength for that 
vanishing American, 
the prospector, who 
made use of the use- 
less desert and found 
riches where others 
saw naught but des- 
olation. All Colton 
wants is for Uncle 
Sam to exercise some 
sort of management 
of his neglected 200,- 
COO,000 acres, not 
counting Alaska’s. 
‘It seems strange,” 
he says, “that no definite policy has been 
formulated for the continued use of our 
public lands. In part, sucha policy has been 
applied in the national forests. If it has 
been fairly successful there, why not apply 
the same policy, but 
on a broader, more 
humanitarian basis 
(this, with one eye 
on the range stock- 
men) to all our pub- 
lic domain. The 
partial control of 
the Forest Service 
over timbered and 
non-timbered areas 
and their control of 
grazing lands there- 
in has_ eradicated 
disease and created 
wealth. But their 
policy (with another 
eye on the stock- 
men) has been the 
monetary concep- 
tion of the problem 
as a dollars-and- 
cents, tree-and-tim- 
ber proposition. As 
long as their refores- 
tation was not jeop- 
ardized or weakling sprouts destroyed, 
while insect pests were devoured and the 
soil manured by grazing, no protest was 
raised by the Forest Service against 


assay 
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Hon. Walter F. Lineberger 


grazing until the fee question was raised, 
but now comes a flood of propaganda 
from forestry sources attacking the stock- 
man and sheepman.” 

Colton is a range product himself, 
having been born in far Mona in the sage- 
brush land of Juab, over against Mt. Nebo 

(honestly, it is Mt. Nebo) in the year of 
the Republic’s centennial. Of course, he 
is a Mormon; and not all the vears of 
contact with the outer world have erased 
traces of that strange blend of American 
Puritanism, partial communism, antique 
theology, Oriental patriarchism and what- 
not that the Mormons planted in the 
Great American Desert. Add to this 
sort of a start some home-made educa- 
tion (at Uintah Academy and Brigham 
Young’s University) and, when too late to 
be harmful, a law course at Michigan, four 
years of school-teaching a la old style, and 
you compound a character. Witness that 
Colton says that even as in the days of 
his youth he was the devotee of the four 
R’s of education as understood on the 
marches of the Desert, viz., ‘‘Readin’, 
*Ritin’, ’Rithmetic and Rawhide” he now 
enumerates his statecraft duties as the 
four new Ranges, Reclamation, 
Roads and Rivers. 


R’s of 


A Senatorial Candidate in the Offing 


| i you happen upon the sands of time 
and scrutinize them for tell-tale foot- 
prints of great men you may descry 
those of Herbert 
Hoover, heavy at 

the toe and light at 
the heel. Resting 
by the trail, you 
may be passed by a 
pilgrim who 1s curi- 
ously intent upon 
exactly superimpos- 
ing his pedal im- 
pressions in those 
of the sage of Palo 
Alto. ‘The pilgrim 

who is so duly re- 
minded ‘‘that we, 
too, may leave be- 
hind us footprints 
on the sands of 
time” is Walter 
Franklin Lineberger 
of Long Beach, scion 
of “The Family of 
> 


Five Republics.’ 
Urged by emulation 
of his predecessor 


on the path of glory 

and spurred on by the shades of his 

mighty ancestors, Walter Franklin has- 

tens toward the Hall of Fame. 
(Continued on page 73) 
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The Apache Trail 


demand as nurses for children. An 
Apache child is never punished. [his 
rod-sparing resulted in a good many 
spoiled Apaches in the bad, old days but 
is now a recommendation to mothers who 
prefer to keep the disciplinary machinery 
in their own hands. 

Thousands of Americans are now in 
Europe leoking for thrills they could just 
as well find along the Apache Trail. 

If it’s the thrill of foreign tongues and 
strange ways they seek let them come to 
the Apache Trail and try to strike up a 
conversation with a lady Apache. ‘They’ll 
find nothing “foreigner” in any part of 
Europe. 

If Tut’s tomb was the lure that led 
them across the Atlantic they missed 


(Continued from page 37) 


Here they handle 430 pounds of waste and 
water to get one pound of copper which 
sells for about 15 cents. See the Inspir- 
ation and Miami mines and smelters at 
Miami. ‘There much of the power gener- 
ated at Roosevelt dam has been put to 
work, taking the drudgery out of the 
miners’ lives and giving the farmers of the 
Salt River Valley cheap water for their 
farms. 

Then for the trail. You'll find it the 
best automobile road you ever traveled. 
It is built chiefly of decomposed granite. 
If all roads could be built of that the auto- 
mobile stories that depend upon rattling 


thick as birds’ nests in these interesting 
heights and many of them have never 
been explored. Every once in a while 
some tired cowboy will return from « 
chase after stock and report “another 0’ 
them cliff houses.” It is believed there 
are many hundreds of them within eas\ 
distance of the Apache Trail. 

Then Td put in a couple of days 
exploring the Matazal 
which Four Peaks is visible from all parts 
of the trail. 

I’d spend a day with the Roosevelt 
archeologists and perhaps get an invit.- 
tion to join a digging party. If I didn’t 
feel archeologically inclined I’d go fishing 
or hunting. Perhaps I’d climb around 
and dig a few yucca roots. You wet 
these and get a lather that gives a 








a bigger thrill by not heading for 
the Apache Trail and from there 
putting in a few weeks exploring the 
Sierra Anchas for ancient cliff dwell- 
ings, whose residents were contem- 
poraries of King Tut and some of 
whose bones are just as ingeniously 
hidden away. 

Let me tell those who would go 
to Switzerland to climb mountains 
that there are peaks along the Apache 
Trail which would make an Alpine 
guide tremble. 


OBODY would go to Scotland for 
fishing if he had battled black 
bass on the waters of Roosevelt Lake 
or killed trout in the delirious stream 
below the dam. The fjords of 
Norway and the lochs of Scotland 
have no scenes more inspiring than 
the transformation scene revealed 
by a trip from the Morman Flat dam 
along the winding length of Canon 
Lake where mountain lions peer at 
passing motorboats and eagles of 
royal proportions gaze in placid 
contempt from their lofty homes. 
‘This is about the time of year a lot 











Winter’s Away! 
By Julia Boynton Green 


Winter’s away, 
March is well sped—the churl! 
The almond dreams all day 
In her chamber of fretted pearl. 


April’s an elf, 
Changeable, wayward sweet; 
Lovers she wins herself 
Only to flout and cheat. 


Give me young May! 
Lovely in green she goes 
Singing she leads the way 
To June——and the regnant Rose! 


famous shampoo. Perhaps I’d just 
loaf and watch the sun and moon 
paint pictures on the lake. 

‘d explore the Superstition rang< 
of mountains. Here the Apaches 
used to keep watch on the valle, 
below and from these heights swoop 
down on the unsuspecting enemy. 
The Apaches have many legends 
concerning Superstition. One is a 
story of a universal flood in which 
Superstition played the role of Mount 
Ararat. The Apache still points to « 
white line near the mountain summit 
which certainly looks like a water- 
line, as proof that his flood story is 
true. 


HEN I got to Phoenix I’d try 

to get Dr. Turny, the city arche- 
ologist—that’s how much they ap- 
preciate their prehistoric wealth xt 
Arizona’s state capital—to take me 
to the Pueblo Grande, the 600-room 
prehistoric communal dwelling that 
is now being excavated and restored 
by the American Museum of Natur. 
History. Then I’d ask him to show 




















of us are beginning to plan on vaca- 
tion. Here’s a suggestion. ; 
The Apache Trail has something for 
everybody. Even to traverse its length in 
one day awakens interests that will live 
always. But if you can, linger at Apache 
Lodge on Roosevelt Lake and from there 
explore the ancient cliff dwellings and 
hunt for others, cross the lake and hunt 
for picture rocks and other monuments of 
the ancient civilization that enjoyed this 
part of the southwest perhaps in the days 
when the children of Israel were strug- 
gling through the wilderness in search of 
the promised land. 
Here’s what I’d do. I’d start at the 
mining town of Globe. I’d spend a couple 
of days there. I’d visit Mrs. Healy’s 
ranch just a mile or two from the hotel 
and see the wonderful collection of pre- 
historic relics this very young old lady has 
dug from a ruined pueblo she found in her 
kitchen garden. It’s one of the best 
collections in the southwest and_ will 
sharpen your archeological appreciation 
for the rest of the trip. ae 
At Globe, too, visit the Old Dominion 
copper mine which was producing ore 
when the Apaches were on the war path. 


for their punch would have to be dis- 
carded. 

At Apache Lodge you'll get the sweetest 
sleep of your life. When morning comes 
you awake without effort or yawn, 
invigorated and refreshed and wondering, 
perhaps, at the absence of any just-awake 
feeling. Your program there will depend 
on the time you have. 


HERE are ancient cliff dwellings about 
six miles from the Lodge. You can drive 
to the bottom of the incline that leads to 
the lower ruin. Then it’s a case of climb. 
The higher you climb, the more respect 
you have for the strategy of those pre- 
historic builders. Every foot of the trail 
is in sight from the cliff settlement and to 
take the dwellers unawares would be 
impossible. Repelling an enemy ap- 
proaching by this trail—the only ap- 
proach, by the way—would be as easy as 
seeing him. A few dislodged boulders and 
there would be no enemy. 
If you want to rough it a bit, take a trip 
from the Lodge into the Sierra Anchas and 
explore for other cliff dwellings. They are 


me the prehistoric canals nearby of 
which he has made a study and 
about which he will tell you. 

He will take you to the old canal head- 
ings now high above the ancient stream 
bed and tell you how they used the rings 
on the giant redwoods in California in 
estimating the time it had taken for the 
river bed to cut so far below the canals. 
He will explain that the scientists faced 
with this problem discovered a relation 
between rain in California and waterflow 
in Arizona. They then discovered ; 
relation between rainfall and the redwood 
rings. From these rings they worked out 
a rainfall calendar far enough back to 
reach the conclusion that these great 
canals were carrying water about fifty 
years B. C. 

_ Then see the Casa Grande ruins wher 
Frank Pinkney, the custodian, will tell 
you the story of still another ancient 
civilization and will show you their handi- 
wogk, dug from the ruins of their aban- 
doned homes. 

These are a few hints only. There’s 
plenty else to see and do. But if you do 
even this much Arizona will be on yout 
regular list of vacationlands forever! 
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March Winners! 
in SUNSET’S Last Line Limerick Contest 


a Saw Open-Road Mike, “I’m a bear! 


As a driver I'm certainly there! 
When folks try to pass, ‘ 
I just step on the gas, 








my First Prize, $20: Now they wheel him around in a chair 
Pu Mary Cunningham, 2605 Wheeling St., El Paso, Texas 


Second prize $10: “It’s nothing if one has the flair.” Fourth prize, $3: ““And leave them to study my spare.” 
111 South 8th St. East, Salt Lake City, Utah. Edna Bannerot, Burlingame, Cal. 
















Third prize, $5: “If a cop catches me, c’est la guerre!” Fifth Prize, $2: Now he’s gone where the devil-may-care. 
L. Hammatt, 836 The Alameda, Berkeley, Cal. C. C. Little, 1655 Solano Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 
One- dollar prizes to each of the following: 
I'm a wanted man most ev where “Till I land in a trafhe cop's car 
Mrs. Ruth f 1, Pa Cal B. B. Bolen, 57 Octavia St., San Francisco, Cal j 
I’m a road hog, but what I care?” But the Limite ] mare elled his hair i 
William S rd, Box 646, Redlands, Cal Mary E. Sanfo 3 N. Leroux St., Flagstaff, Ariz k 
N w is bobbing her hair But he “s go! I ra 
Ra , P. O. Box € San Jose, Cal Kenn University F I 
\ And laugh to n f as they swear And the cern grab f hair. 
\ Mrs. J. E. Nachtschat 6 Alki Ave., Seattle, Was! R. H. Sargent, Santa Rosa, C 
\ | Oh, De Palma and I “And rush by with my nose in the air.”’ \ 
\ { Iepp . A, —_ Cal ave forehead, 868 Seaview Ave., Bridgeport, Conr 
\ } My B.I Pomona Dave H. M A ! j 
\ 
\ } ° ] 9 li 9 
\j Can you equal the Peruvian traveler’s line? 
/ } 
fi} A TRAVELER back from Peru, L 7 
| | / | 
t | Who owned mines and rubber trees too, / 
| / 
/ | Told such marvelous tales 
A Of wealth made in bales, 
| ee | 
| 
| | 
4 












Prizes for the finishing of this limerick will be awarded as follows: 
For the best last line................$20 For the fourth best line.............. $3 
| / For the second best line ............ $10 For the fifth best line................ $2 | 





we 





For the third best line.............. $ 5 For each of the next ten. Visine 


In this contest you do not need to qualify your answer by a subseription or onlieds ‘ies The cleverest | 
line wins! You may submit any number of last lines, and every member of the family may send in a list. | 
Winners in previous contests may compete again. 











Answers must reach SUNSET not later than May 10 


The winning lines will appear in our July issue, on the newsstands June 15. Checks 
led mediately after the judges have ‘made their awards. It is not neces- 
s with manuscript. Contributors who wish to keep a record of their 
make copies before mailing, for SUNSET will not return any last lines 
write the limerick out in full. Your last line, written on a postcard, is aaa. 









All communications should be addressed: 


LIMERICK EDITOR, 
Sunset Magazine 


460 Fourth Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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Buick --- 


_|”~ Shares Its Price with 
+, Many Motor Cars — 
¢ but [ts Value with /None 


Because of the great number of Buicks bought 
each year, and because every dollar of the sav- 
\ ings of great volume goes back into Buick value, 
Buicks moderate price buys quality. 


Magazine, ‘i 
» 192 3 





















Buick can, and does build its cars the way all motor car 
engineers would like to build theirs, if their volume or selling 
price permitted. 


Only on the most expensive cars will you find chassis ele- 
ments in any way comparable in cost and quality to Buick’s 
Torque Tube Drive; “Triple-Sealed”’, Valve-in-Head Engine; 
| Full Pressure Engine Lubrication; “Sealed Chassis”, Con- 
| trollable Beam Headlights and Mechanical 4-Wheel 
Brakes. 


a 





\\ Buick is selling more cars today than ever before in Buick 
\I history.* The public wants finer transportation at lower 
eA) cost. And they get it in Buick. 


i * For eight consecutive 
if years Buick has led, in 
( aaaapd-abesier Sapemael BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 
\ | bers of the National 
| Automobile Chamber 


\ of Commerce Canadian Factories: McLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ontario 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Branches in all Principal Pioneer Builders of 
Cities—Dealers Everywhere Valve-in-Head MotorsCar 
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WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT: B 
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WILL BUILD THEM 
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The Passing Alaskan 


Wondering’s baskets sought after up and 
down the coast, for like Stepan, she scorns 
the tawdry aniline dyes of the white 
trader. Her old, soft yellows come from 
the ivory deer moss that hangs from 
spruce trees when the snow is deep; her 
blacks from the bark of hemlock trees 
boiled with the clay Stepan gets at the 
sulphur springs; her jade is an alkaline so- 
lution of copper ore. In September, the 
month of the “little moon” when the first 
frost comes, are gathered blueberries and 
lagoon berries that give her purple and 
crimson. Ivory tints she produces by 
using split straws in their natural 


(Continued from page 29) 


worn the jade plug in an incision that was 
made, with great ceremony, at puberty 
and gradually enlarged as years went by 
and the wearer Qi ained distinction. From 
the size of the labrette Wondering’s 
mother must have lived to a ripe old age 
and been honored and loved as well, for 
most of the women of that time wore 
ivory or wooden labrettes. ‘The rare jade 
ornaments were presented by warriors 
only to the women they loved. 

Of this queer labrette-wearing custom 
all the old navigators, with one exception, 


“All same white ’ooman have hole in 
ear,” he explained earnestly. “TI see inis- 
sionary lady—little piece glass here—and 
here.” He indicated each of his own cars 
and then broke into his sudden, chuck! ing 
laugh. 

I had noticed on the wall a faded photo- 
graph of a high-headed chief in a beaded 
dancing shirt. He was holding the paddle- 
like baton used by Thlinget leaders. 

“Me!” announced Stepan proudly 
patting himself on the chest. He caught 
up a broom and struck a pose to show me 
how he had used the baton. 

“Yes. My Stepan he boss singer, 








color. 

Yakutat baskets made when 
beauty instead of commerce was 
the purpose, are time-mellowed 
symphonies of color, the rich 
designs relieving, yet blending 
with the tawny backgrounds unti! 
they are as delightful to the eye 
as the age-fused harmonies of 
Oriental rugs. The lure of Indian 
baskets is felt by all who come 
in contact with them. Perhaps it 
is because of some surviving in- 
stinct from the days of our savage 
naked fore-mothers who sat in 
squatting places along rivers, and 
plaited the first crude baskets 
from the reeds 


NDIAN basketry is poetry, 

music, art, and life itself woven 
exquisitely together out of 
dreams, and sent out into the 
thoughtless world in appealing 
messages which will one day be 
farewells, when the poor lonely 
dark women who wove them are 
no more.” I thought of these 
words of Ella Higginson as | 
watched Woman - Always - Won- 
dering weave in the yellow of 
the “butterfly’s flight.” 

“Do the young women gather 
the roots for you now that you are 
lame?” I asked her. 

“‘No-o-o!” She spoke as if the 





CA8E & DRAPER PHOTO 


Dancers arrayed for Potlatch festivities, grouped 


before the community house of the 


Kog-wan-tan or Wolf tribe 


boss dancer of Kog-wan-tans! 
cried little Woman-Always-Won- 
dering. “L-o-o-ng time ago high 
caste Taku people come Sitka 
Yakutat people come. Tsimsians 
come. Big Potlatch. My Stepan, 
he boss all time.”” She took up a 
tom-tom and began striking it 
lightly with a padded stick. 
Oom-oom, 0om-oom, oom-0o0m 
My white blood stirred. Stepan 
listened, still maintaining his 
attitude with the broom. 
Oom-oom, 00m-00m, 0om-oon 
The sound must have awakened 
memories of his joyous, heathen 
past, for a tremor ran through 
his body. He glanced at the huge 
Bible on the bed, flanked by the 
photographs of missionaries who 
banish Indian dancing. 

Oom-oom, 0om-0om, oom-oom! 
Wondering, with her head 
one side, smiled and swayed from 
the waist up. Then, thin and high, 
her voice began a chant—one of 
the “woman songs” sung at a 

Potlatch. 


THIS proved too much for 
Stepan. He darted into the back 

room. A few minutes later when 
he returned, he was not Stepan. 
the deacon, but Kon-ke-dah, the 
great Wolf leader of the Potlatch 











idea were ridiculous. ‘Young 
Thlinget girl no make-um basket 
no more. She all time read, write, go 
moving picture. She lazy—al! same 
white lady!” Wondering poked a playful 
finger at me and laughed. 

Stepan came from the other room lug- 
ging a large, coarse basket, black with age. 
“Him made long time ago,” he said, “‘be- 
fore white man come. 
to cook in then. Thlinget ’ooman put 
water, hot rocks, cook salmon all same 
stove, long time ago.” Speaking of the 
days when the basket did the work of 
water-bucket, kettle, fish-basket and fish 
trap, he thrust his hand down into the old 
cooking utensil. Out came an oval piece 
of jade about an inch wide and three 
inches long, deeply grooved round the 
edge like a collar button. It was a la- 
brette, the lip ornament worn by all high 
caste women of this section less than a 
century ago. 

“Her mudder—she wear. She have 
hole in her chin.” Stepan indicated the 
ower lip where Wondering’s parent had 


No iron pot-kettle ** 


have left us vigorous written condemna- 
tion. Vancouver shuddered at the appear- 
ance of these “‘split-lipped” ladies. La 
Perouse “considered that the whole world 
would not afford another custom equally 
revolting and disgusting.” 


HY did your mother wear such a 

thing, Wondering?” ’T asked. She took 
the piece of jade from me and held it 
against her chin as she gave me the eter- 
nal feminine answer. ‘“‘Make-um pretty,” 
she re plied. 

“Would you like to wear one?” 

She fingered it a moment, almost re- 
gretfully. ‘‘White man—he no like,”’ she 
replied with a shake of her head. 

“But it must have hurt your mother 
dreadfully to have a hole pierced through 
her lip,” I went on, shivering at the 
thought. Stepan, who had been listening, 
put aside the handkerchief on his wife’s 
head, and took the lobe of her ear in his 
fingers. 


dancers. On his head was a high 
hollow crown covered with 
squares of abalone shell, and 


tufted about the top with waving clusters 
of human hair. From his shoulders « 
Chilcat blanket fell in bizarre designs of 
yellow, black and blue. The two-foot fog- 
colored fringe swayed about his knees as 
he sprang into the room with a smothered 
whoop, and to Wondering’s chant and 
drumming, began sinuous, crouching 
steps, thrusting ahead of him with the sub 
stitute broom baton. He darted forward, 
fell backward, postured in mechanical 
rhythm. He stamped his feet and shook 
his head so that the hair on the abalon: 
crown waved wildly. He tossed his broom 
to the bed where it fell across the pictured 
missionaries and, as the tom-tom throbbed 
on, continued to supplement his steps 
with expressive hands and arms. Then 
with astonishing suddenness he stopped 
in the middle of a crouch, raised himself, 
and turned to me with a hearty laugh, in 
which Wondering joined. 

“So I do long time ago,” 
“Every-bod-ee have good time then. 


he cried, 
But 
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The Beauty of Children’s 
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Hair ‘mena 


Depends upon Shampooing 


Try this quick and simple method which thousands of mothers now use. 


will make in the appearance of YOUR CHILD’S hair. 


Note how it gives life and lustre, how it brings out all the natural wave and color. 


soft and silky, bright and fresh-looking the hair will look. 


NY child can have hair that is beautiful, 
healthy and luxuriant. 
It is NO LONGER a matter of luck. 


The beauty of a child’s hair depends 
ALMOST ENTIRELY upon the way you 
shampoo it. 

Proper shampooing is what makes it soft and 


silky. It brings out all the real life and lustre, 
all the natural wave and color and leaves it 
fresh-looking, glossy and bright. 


When a child’s hair is dry, dull and heavy, 
lifeless, stiff and gummy, and the strands cling 
together, and it feels harsh and disagreeable to 
the touch, it is because its hair has not been 
ile on properly. 

While children’s hair must have frequent and 
regular washing to keep it beautiful, fine, young 
hair and tender scalps cannot stand the harsh 


pens Tom gers 





More than a Shampoo, 
it’s “BEAUTY INSURANCE” 


Cocoanut Oil Shampoo 


effect of free alkali which is common inordinary 
soaps. The free alkali soon dries thescalp, makes 
the hair brittle and ruins it. That is why dis- 
criminating mothers everywhere, now use 
Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. This clear, 
pure and entirely greaseless product brings out 
all the real beauty of the hair and cannot pos- 
sibly injure. It does not dry the scalp or make 
the hair brittle, no matter how often you use it. 

If you want to see how really beautiful you 
can make your hair look, just follow this 
simple method. 


A Simple, Easy Method 


YS IRST, wet the hair and scalp in clear, warm 
water. Then apply a little Mulsified cocoa- 
nut oil shampoo. 

Twoor three teaspoonfuls will make an abun- 
dance of rich, creamy lather. This should be 
rubbed in thoroughly and briskly with the 
finger tips, so as to loosen the dandruff and 
small particles of dust and dirt that stick to 
the scalp. 

After rubbing in the rich, creamy Mulsified 
lather, give the hair a good 
rinsing. Then use another ap- } 
plication of Mulsified, again 
working up a lather andrubbing 
it in briskly as before. After 
the final washing, rinse the hair 


THE R. L. 


Please send me a generous supply of ‘ Beh in FREE, all charges 
paid. Also your pg entitled “Why *roper Sha 1m pooing is 
BEAUTY INSURANC 

Mul sified : 
Address. . State 


Mail This Coupon and Try it FREE 
WATKINS COMPANY 


1276 West 3rd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


See the difference it 


See how 


and scalp in at least two changes of clear, fresh, 
warm water. This is very important. 


Just Notice the Difference 


OU will notice the difference in your hait 

even before it is dry, for it will be delight- 
fully soft and silky. The entire mass, even 
while wet, will feel loose, fluffy and light to the 
touch and be so clean it will fairly squeak _— 
you pullit through your fingers. 

After a Mulsified shampoo you will find your 
hair will dry quickly and evenly and have the 
appearance of being much thicker and heavier 
thanit really is. 

If you want your child to always be remem- 
bered for its beautiful, well-kept hair, make it a 
rule to set a certain day each week for a 
Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. This regular 
weekly shampooing will keep the scalp soft and 
the hair fine and silky, bright, fresh-looking and 
fluffy, wavy and easy to manage. 

You can get Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo 
at any drug store or toilet goods counter, any- 
where in the world. A 4-ounce bottle should 
last for months. 
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Canadian address: 


462 Wellington St., West, Toronto, 2-Ontario 
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60 The Passing Alaskan: 


—now I am Christian. No do any more. 
His brown face under the barbaric head 
dress, began to settle again into deacon- 
like seriousness. 

“But, Stepan, you are a great dancer!” 
I could not help exclaiming. ‘When I 


was a little girl—so high— I saw Chief 


Yakkan—Swimming Wolf, leading the 
dancers at the great Potlatch on Kayak 
Island. I saw him do the grizzly dance. 
You know Yakkan, Stepan?” 

“Ugh! Ugh!” cried the delighted old 
man casting aside all seriousness. ‘‘Me 
know! Me know Kayak Injun dance! 
Yakutat dance! Stick Injun dance—all 
dance. You watch. Me do.” 


URING the next hour, while Wonder- 

ing beat the drum, Stepan did a 
dozen dignified dances of the Thlingets 
and all the time from the community 
house near us came the saxophone ren- 
dering of a jazz song popular with the 
educated Indians. 

“This Yakutat funny dance!” an- 
nounced Stepan, beginning a new one. He 
thrust eagle feathers under his head-band 
so that they slanted down over his face. 
Catching a two-foot mirror from the wall 
he held it at arms length, prancing with 
ridiculous mincing steps up and down the 
room while he made faces at himself in the 
mirror, faces expressive of comic disdain, 
rage, hate and the tenderest love. He 
broke off to join in our hearty |: 1ughter. 

“We hz ive plenty good time today,” he 
declared. “You come again. You all 
same shawut Kog-wan-tan. All same 
Injun ’ooman.” 

When I rose to take my leave the old 
couple stood with me on the doorstep to 
say good-by. Down the green-bordered 
path stood an immense community house 
high up on stilts. Even in the sunshine 
there was a look of mystery and desola- 
tion about the place, for though the 
boarded door was twenty feet from the 
ground there wasn’t a sign of any steps 
leading to it. And from an oval opening 





near the peak of the roof the head of a 
huge wooden frog peered down with a sort 
of lecherous weirdness. The image must 
have measured three feet between its 
bulging eyes. 


“Whose house, Stepan?” I inquired, 








MERRILL PHOTO, SITKA 


Stepan, clad in a dancing shirt, is the man 
holding the baton, the sitting wolf on 
which is the emblem of his tribe 











pointing to the storm-bleached dwelling. 

The Indian looked cautiously about 
him before he whispered: “That Frog 
House—Kakesetti People. Long time 
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ago they jealous. They chop frog with ax. 

‘hey in jail two years. Twelve white 
mans send them to jail.” 

I raised 
planation of this mystery, but to my as. 
tonishment both Stepan and his wife 
lifted warning hands and shot fearful 
glances about the celery bushes basking 


my voice to ask further ex.) 





in the sun. ‘‘Shush—shush!” 
pered with fingers on their lips. 


What happened in that long ago time! 
when the Kakesetti People chopped thet 


Frog? Or did the Kog-wan-tans cho op the 
Kakesetti Frog? Why did they do it? 
Who were they that the mere mention of 


the deed should cause my old couple to} 


whisper and look affrighted in broad day- 
light? I sauntered along the path «sking 


myself these questions, but found no! 


answer. 


| Ba PER I drifted into thinking of Stepan 
and Woman-Always-Wondering. Dear, 
devoted couple who loved each other after 
so many years together! I contrasted 
Thlinget marriages with those of the ciy- 


ilized world, which could be counted ipon F 
to furnish at least three lurid headlines in | 


every morning paper. With faulty Irish 
logic I was just persuading myself that all 
Thlinget husbands must be but a little 
lower than the angels, when I became 
aware that an ancient squaw was limping 
painfully along the trail toward me. With 
many grunts she eased herself down ona 
box by the side of the path. 
“What’s wrong?” I asked in concern. 
“Ugh! Ugh!” she groaned. “Me 
sick! My hus-bant—he heap bad man. 
He shoot me!” 


“Good heavens! Shoot you? Where? 


How?” 
“Yes. He bad man,” she repeated dis- 
mally. “‘He shoot me.” 


“Yes, yes, you poor thing. But tell me 
about it,” I entreated, feeling her for 
wounds. “Did he use a shot-gun or a rifle?” 

She looked up. ‘Yes,’ ’ she said hea vily. 


“‘He—shoot—me—wit—hees—foot.”’ 





The Nature of the 


The singing of the mockers in the mes- 
quite outside and the scrape-scrape of 
Pop Sawyer rosining his bow were the 
only sounds. Had Molly really taken 
him? Then they saw that she was trying 
to break away; that color had risen to her 
temples. 

“When I want a thing I get it 
whooped again, holding her tight. 

‘Let me go!” she gasped. 

Her father stepped forward, but there 
was a rush from the door and the next 
instant Seth had crashed backwards over 
achair. He was on his feet like a cat, and 
his hand flew to his hip, but it never went 
further. The cold steel muzzle of a .45 
was pressed against his stomach and he 
was looking into the eyes of Jack Speed. 

His own eyes fell and he laughed a little 
and stepped back. “You folks can’t seem 
to take a joke” he complained, grinning at 
the company. “Put up the gun, Jack; 
there aint no | call for fire-arms at a 
friendly party.” 


” 


he 


(Continued from page 32) 


He was so easy and oily that every one 
was taken aback. Jack was nonplussed 
too, and stood in the middle of the floor 
with the gun hanging limp in his hand. 
Seth alone was unrufled. 

“T hope you aint mad, Miss Molly,” he 
said to the girl, who was clinging to her 
father and crying a little. “I was jest 
funning; and when I seen you wearing 
that shawl I figgered you might be favor- 
able to the one that gave it to you.” 

“Did you mean that?” Jack asked, his 
eyes boring into Molly’s. 

Her mouth curled scornfully and she 
shook the spangled thing from her shoul- 
ders, and when it fell, spurned it aside 
with her foot. 

“What I’m wearing now came from the 
only man I’m favorable to” she said, and 
her father patted her lovingly. 

Seth picked up. the shawl and weighed 
it in his hand. “The silver on that is 


Beast 


worth fo’teen dollars’ he whispered, put 
it in his pocket and went out. ‘lhey 
watched him go, chilled by the expression 
on his face, but Jack’s eyes had never left 
Molly, and when he spoke it was in sucha 
queer tone that all eyes were turned to 
him. 

“Molly! Did you mean that? Is what 
you're wearing now from the only man 
you're favorable to?” 

She nodded and hid her face on her 
father’s shoulder as the boy stepped for- 
ward, his face shining g gloriously. 

“Why—why, Molly! “You’ve got one of 
my geraniums in yo’ hair!” 

And so she had, but it was no redder 
than her cheeks as her father hugged her 
tight and cried: “Land, land, I’m glad! 
Molly, hon, you’ve shore made yo’ father 
happy because he’s jest been achin’ to 
trot a grandchild on his knee before he 
answered the call.” 

For a time the excitement was a little 
hysterical with the flood of good wishes 
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Today 





the world’s most useful building wood — 


Douglas Fir 


—with the Long-Bell Trade Mark 


Douglas Fir today has a greater 
variety of uses than any other wood. 
From beautiful flooring to the heav- 
iest construction, its qualities adapt 
xis lumber product to a variety of 
hich texture, strength and 





ses in 
beauty of grain often make exacting 
demand 

So important, in fact, is an intimate 
knowledge of Douglas Fir today that 
this complete statement is made. 


These Varied Uses 

In home building, Douglas Fir finds 
itting place as framing, rafters, joists, 
sills, flooring, siding, frames and in- 
terior trim. ... all the essential duties 
that lumber must perform 
in home construction. 

For industrial con- 
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struction Douglas Fir 
Sere 

lumber and timbers 
are eminently satis- 
factory because of 
their strength. Tim- 


bers bearing the 
Long-Bell trade-mark , 

may be had in lengths up 

to 80 feet and in any commercial size. 


Modern Production Methods 
D nae 


‘las Fir manufacturing meth- 
ods have improved steadily over a 
period of years. Outstanding devel- 
opments have been made in methods 
and processes in Long-Bell manufac- 
turing plants at Longview, Wash., 
assuring unsurpassed quality and uni- 
formity. Today well manufactured 
Douglas Fir lumber .. . dry lumber 
wailable to the builder, the 
idely useful wood obtainable. 
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33 Important Douglas Fir Points 


Here in readily understandable 
form are 33 points about Long-Bell 
trade-marked, kiln dried Douglas Fir 
which every builder or prospective 
builder should know: 

1.—Douglas Fir varies in color and 
texture only with the age of the tree 

niform species of commercial 
wood, 

2.—Douglas Fir is unsurpassed in 
h and elastic limit. 

3,—It is light and easily placed in 
construction. 

4.—Nails have great holding power 
in Douglas Fir. 
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5 —Long-Bell trade-marked Doug- 
las Fir timbers may be had in lengths 
up to 80 feet and of any commercial 
size. 

6.—Long-Bell Douglas Fir lumber 
and timbers are straight and free from 
crooks or kinks. 

7.—Straight dimension makes 
straight walls and level floors. Long- 
Bell trade-marked Douglas Fir di- 
mension stays straight, and flooring, 
ceiling and siding do not have to be 
forced to make tight joints. 

High Percentage of Heart 
8.—An average of 86 per cent of 
the pieces of Long-Bell Douglas Fir 
dimension and common boards 

are all heart and more than 78 

per cent of the entire pro- 
duction is all heart. 

9.— Douglas Fir of such 

heart volume is especially 

suited for exposure 
and in contact with 
the soil. 

10.—Rift sawed or edge grain 
stock is most serviceable. The 
amount of edge grain stock produced 
in Douglas Fir is many times that 
obtainable in any other wood. 

11.—Long-Bell forests contain a 
high percentage of large yellow Doug- 
las Fir, which produces the 
softest fir finish of great 
heart content and beauti- 
ful grain effects. 


The Best Kiln 
Drying Methods 
12.—Properly cured 





Douglas Fir lumber is dependable in 
any construction. 

13.—Long-Bell dry kilns at Long- 
view, Wash., are of the latest design, 
having the largest capacity in the 
Pacific Northwest, and the kiln drying 
is scientifically controlled, which as- 
sures properly cured lumber. 

14.—All growth and fibre 
stress are eliminated in 
this proper curing in 
Long-Bell dry kilns. 
There the resin in the 
wood liquefies, vola- 
tilizes and passes off 
in the curing, so that 
Long-Bell Douglas Fir 
lumber takes paint 
perfectly and retains it. 

15.—Long-Bell trade- 
marked Douglas Fir lumber is 
stacked flat, cured flat and stays flat. 

16.—It is cured in classes, according 
to sizes and grades . one class to 
the kiln room ... hence properly 
cured. 

17.—In shipping, the car is properly 
prepared to protect lumber from in- 
jury, and closely stowed to avoid 
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shifting. 


The Advantage of Heart Wood 
18.—Stepping, perfectly vertical and 
all heart, can be had ten 
inches and wider in Long- 

Bell Douglas Fir. 

19.—Heart wood is 
matured wood, depen- 
able and enduring. A 
greater percentage of 
wart wood is obtained 
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Douglas Fir Lumber and Timbers; Southern Pine Lumber 
and Timbers; Creosoted Lumber, Timbers, Posts, 
Poles, Ties, Guard-Rail Posts, Piling; Southern 
ardwood Lumber and Timbers; Oa 
Flooring; California White Pine 
umber; Sash and Doors; 


Box Shooks. 
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in Douglas Fir lumber, than in any 
other wood. 

20.—Heart framing, or flooring for 
porches, or all heart cornices or planch 
boards easily obtained from regular 
shipments of Long-Bell trade-marked 
Douglas Fir. 

21.—All heart picket fence rails or 
base boards from regular shipments 
of suitable sizes of Long-Bell trade- 
marked Douglas Fir. 

22.—The color and texture of 
Douglas Fir are uniform. 


Important to Users of Lumber 

23.—Special attention is given to 
improving methods of manufacture 
in the production of Long-Bell 
Douglas Fir. 

24.—Devising and adopting the 
best processes, in the interest of the user 
of lumber products, give added reason 
for the superior quality of Long-Bell 
trade-marked Douglas Fir. 

25.— Douglas Fir timbers may be 
stacked solid for storage; being prac- 
tically all heart, no harm results. 

26.— Douglas Fir lumber is pleasing 
in appearance. 

27.—Douglas Fir lumber is 

well adapted to use in silos, 

tanks, porch floors and in 
refrigeration. 

28.—Reliable tests prove 

By that Douglas Fir timbers 


i 
have ample strength to 


r3 





meet any requirements of 
heavy mill construction. 


29.— Douglas Fir flooring in Pueblo, 
Colo., withstood the ravages of the 
recent flood, although submerged to 
a depth of twelve feet with sediment 
and water, and when cleaned were in 
as good condition as when first laid. 

30.—Douglas Fir is suitable for a 
greater variety of uses than any other 
wood. 

31.—It produces structural timbers 
that have no equal in size or length. 

32.—Douglas Fir is practically 1m- 
pervious to water, holds nails firmly, 
is strong, takes stain well in any shade 
or color, and combines beauty, utility 
and durability. 


Unusual Strength for Weight 


33.—“Douglas Fir has unusual 
strength for its weight,” says an ex- 
pert. “From the fine-grained, soft, old 
growth wood of the finished lumber, 
to the hard, tough wood of the struc- 
tural timber, it is excelled in strength 
by no other softwood species.” 

Use Long-Bell trade-marked Doug- 


las Fir! 
dpre - 
Long-Bell trade-marked California 


white pine lumber is regularly de- 
pendable in construction and fot 
industrial uses. 

AllLong-Bell products have behind 
them an experience of more than fifty 
years as lumbermen... these products 
trade-marked to identify the highest 
standards in lumber production. 

The Long-Bell Lumber Company 


R. A. Long Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 
Lumbermen Since 1875 
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62 The Nature of the Beast: 


and the laughing and the jokes without 
point that were received with uproarious 
applause. Molly was the center of it 
and it wasn’t until things had cooled a bit 
that Jack was remembered. Some one 
shouted for him to come and kiss his girl. 
Every one turned and took up the cry, 
only to check it as soon as uttered. Jack 
stood holding to the back of a chair with 
both hands and swaying backward and 
forward. Even as they looked he 
crumpled and sank slowly to the floor. 
Molly ran to him with a shrill cry and 
lifted his head. “Jack! Jack! What ails 
you? Tell me what ails you, honey! 
Jack!’ She looked up from the unre- 
sponsive face and threw a glance of ago- 
nized fear at those about her. “He aint 
dead? You know he aint dead! 
God help me, if he’s dead, I = 


things held back his recovery. Molly had 
her hands full those days, for she let no 
one but herself fill the needs of the sick 
man, but she was a plucky little woman; 
she thought nothing of sitting up all night 
with Jack and then getting out and riding 
his fences for him the next day. Seth 
Mullins still called on her daily. He had 
gone about as usual after the dance, had 
given no sign of making trouble, and 
people ‘ame to wonder if they hadn’t mis- 
judged him, deciding that he was just 
hoggish and not downright mean. But 
Molly found no relief in his inaction. She 
had better ground for her suspicions than 
mere intuition now, and she still read in 
his eyes things she had no wish to see. His 
long stooped frame and out-thrust head 
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thirty if you keep on slaving like this,” 
He licked the paper into place and glanced 
at her out of the corner of his eye. 

“Looks have to go sometime’ 
swered quietly, 
good cause.” 

“You can’t prove that till you lose ’em, 

A woman figgers a man will love her when 
she’s ugly jest because he loved her when 
she was purty. That aint reason. You're 
wasting yo’ life in a place like this, Molly, 
There’s a heap to see out yonder and a 
heap of fun to have. 
-. youth and happiness in a plac ‘Tike 
this. 


“and mine are going ina 


“T never was happier in my life,” and 


she tossed her head spunkily. “I’m 
helping the man I’m going to marry. It’s 


’ she an- 


You’re wasting all} 
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more pleasure than I ever hoped | 
to find in this world.” 





killed him. I treated him so 
mean when I saw it hurt him. 
And I loved him always, al- 


be Sa 
ways. 


HE shrill bitterness of her 
cry chilled every heart until 
they were ready to believe they 
faced a tragedy too great for 
them to partake in. It was spare 
matter-of-fact ‘“Missus” Simp- 
kins who broke the spell. She 
knelt down beside the boy and 
pushed Molly away. Her skinny 
hands felt for his heart, his 
pulse, his forehead, while her 
lips were drawn downward in 
scorn of the weakness about her. 
“Dead nothing!” she snapped. 
“He had no business coming 
here tonight. He’s burning up 











You Got to Go 


By Mary Carolyn Davies 


When you have the rovin’ fever, 


Travel, mile on mile. 


When you have the settlin’ fever, 


Stop a while: 


Build a house and seed a yard, 
Take the settlin’ fever hard. 


When you have the rovin’ fever 


Lock your door and go! 


When you crave a house and garden 


Want to watch things grow, 


Stop and have a house and lot 
And be content with what you’ve got. 


But when the rovin’ fever’s got you 


As I ought to know, 


Though you like your house and lot, you 


Got to go! 


Aint no lure in porch or kitchen 
When April makes your foot start itchin’! 


as much as you think.” 

She stared at him a moment. 
“What do you mean?” 

“If you was to go away, 
mebbe Jack and yo’ pa wouldn't 
have so much to worry them.” 
He took several legal looking 
| papers from his pocket and 
| shuffled them slowly, watching 
| her with a sly curl of his lip. 
| “This here is Jack Speed’s mort- 
gage and the others are yo 
daddy’s notes. Do you think 
they would miss you so much if 
| they woke up tomorrow and 
found these lying onthe table?” 


HE grinned as he saw _ her 
fingers itch forward for the 
papers. He had touched her 
where she was weakest, for she 





was ready to do almost any- 
thing for Jack. Hearing him 
toss and mutter about the 


mortgage night after night had 
nearly broken her heart. But 
The Hog became over-eager. 
“Molly” he said, leaning so 
close that his breath was on her 
cheek. “I’m willing to give up 
these for you. [’ll sell out here 
at a loss, too. We won’t miss 
it. I got enough to last us the 
rest of our days. We can be in 
New York in a week, Chicago, 














with fever. You passel of fools 
clear out of here and let some- 
body take care of him that 
knows how.” She stood up and 
reinforced her pointed words 
with her sharp elbows to drive 
the huddled bewildered com- 
pany out of doors. Jack was 
placed in Molly’s bed—she 
wouldn’t hear of any other— 
and the two women watched 
and worked with him through 
the night. | 

The doctor came at day- 
break, a young man who had IL 
brought his fresh enthusiasm and 
the latest hygienic knowledge 
to the backward primitive and almost 
superstitious community. He gave crisp 
orders for light, air, baths and care whose 
very sound inspired confidence. “Typhoid” 
he replied to the meek mute inquiry in the 
eyes of the girl. “Walking typhoid. 
He’ll be sick for some time, but he has a 
good constitution and with care he should 
pull through.” 

“Typhoid?” Molly echoed. ‘Why, 
that’s what his daddy died of.” 

“What?” and the doctor whirled on her 
with fresh interest. “Take me over where 
this fellow lives. You need the air, and I 
want to see his well.” 

It was weeks before there appeared to 
be the least hope for Jack Speed. He 
seemed to have forgotten entirely the 
happiness that had come to him the night 
of the dance, and his delirium was filled 
with his doubes of ever winning Molly, 
with tearful calls for his father, with inter- 
minable pitiful plans for raising the mort- 
gage that would soon fall due, and these 





reminded her of a buzzard circling with 
grim patience above an animal not yet 
dead. She was afraid to send him pack- 
ing. Lhe mortgage on Jack’s land was 
almost due, and little by little The Hog 
had increased his hold on her father until 
he owned him from roof to boot-leather. 
So she gave the man her hand and talked 
with him, although she was all sick within, 
and the desire in his eyes told her that his 
last word was not yet spoken, that the day 
of reckoning was coming, and coming 
soon. 


HE day came. She was out drawing 

water at the well when he rode up. 
Her father was absent for the day and she 
was sure Seth knew this and took advan- 
tage of it. 

He drew the bucket for her and then 
leaned against the well-curb and rolled a 
cigarette. “You're losing yo color and 
yo’ eyes are tired, Molly” he began. 
“You'll be old and wrinkled befo’ you’re 





anywhere you say, Molly!” 

He reached out and touched 
her and she came to herself. No one 
could have said then that she was pale 
or that her eves were tired. 

“You hog!” she said, very low for fear 
of disturbing Jack. “What have you got 
to offer a decent woman? I know things 
about you I didn’t know before. Lolita 
Fernandez, for one.” 

“A greaser!” he snarled. 

‘A woman! And somebody, some/od) 
put trash in the Speed well and filled it 
full of germs!’’ 

His face grew livid with an anger that 
shook her and she half-turned to run, but 
he seized her by the arms. “You’re mine! 
You hear me? I[ want you and I’m going 
to take you, Molly Thomas—hell!”’ for 
the girl had writhed loose and brought her 
gpen palm down across his face with all 
her strength. Then she ran to the door 
and stood there, looking back and pant- 
ing. 

The Hog’s face was livid except where 
(Continued on page 72) 


‘““Mebbe you aint helping him | 
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Unfailingly recorded on your map 








Rand M€Nally Auco Road Maps are 
America’s most popular road guides. 
Each map COvers One Or more states 
showing all auto roads, markings, 
type of pavement, mileage, etc. 
here are lists of cities and towns 
giving pe ulation figures. The maps 
are fold oo pocket size booklets 
which contain city maps, lists of 
hotels and garages, motor laws and 
a wealth of other valuable infor- 
mation, Obtainable at leading book- 
sellers’, stationers’, drug stores and 
news stands—35c each 


Rand M¢Nally Maps 
for every purpose 

School Maps Climatic Maps 
Auto Road Maps Economic Maps 
Political Maps Ethnological Maps 
Commercial Maps Historical Maps 
Radio Maps Mileage Maps 
Population Maps City Guide Maps 
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great changes, small changes alike 


Constantly the world changes its face! 

We are conscious of it most when 
there are tremendous happenings. The 
Great War altered the political bound- 
aries of half a dozen nations at a time. 

Of the little changes that are always 
taking place, however—averaging hun- 
dreds daily in the United States alone 
—we are hardly aware. 

They seem insignificant in them- 
selves. On maps representing large 
areas they are perceptible only with 
their accumulation through decades, 
even centuries. 

Yet for those who depend upon 
maps for definite information, it is 
essential that these changes be recorded 
as soon as possible. 

So Rand M¢Nally & Company must 
make more than 191,000 changes a 
year to keep its maps reliable. 


In Rand M¢€Nally Auto Road Maps, 


for example, each new marking of 
highways, each change in type of pave- 
ment, the opening of a shorter, better 
route—these things must be recorded 
to make a safe, unfailing guide for the 
motorist. 

In the Rand M¢€Nally Commercial 
Atlas and business map systems, the 
growth and shifting of population and 
industry must be clearly indicated from 
year to year. 

In Rand M¢€Nally Indexed Pocket 
Maps close account must be taken of 
every change in cities and towns, rail- 
way and interurban routes, postoffices 
and telegraph stations. Changes are 
shown in banking towns, prepaid 
freight stations and express stations. 

Rand M¢Nally Maps, Globes and 
Atlases are always scientific, accurate, 
up to date. Obtainable at leading 
booksellers’ and stationers’ or direct. 


JRanp MENALLY & GomMPANY 


Map Headquarters 


Dept, E-47 


536 S$. Clark Strect, Chicago 


Washington 


San Francisco 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 


Los Angeles 
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CONDUCTED BY LILLIAN FERGUSON 
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IME was, not so very long 
ago, when no simple five- 
room cottage was supposed 
to harbor within its walls a 
!:ving-room thirteen feet high and 
twenty-two feet long, with hand- 
hewn beams, arched niches and 
recessed ledges. Let mansions 
boast such wanton pretentious- 
ness, no humble five-roomer could 
even aspire to it. Small houses 




















A vista 


This unpretentious five-room dwelling is so cleverly were in the bungalow class, pre- 
arranged that it harbors a living-room twenty-two sumably contented with squat 
feet long by fourteen wide, with ceiling eight feet roofs, squatter ceilings, tiny rooms, 

six inches high at the angle and thirteen feet at brick-faced fire-places with stereo- 
the top. The ceiling beams are hand-hewn typed mantel shelves and an 


indispensable arched opening be- 

A S ll le | tween living-room and dining- 
ma ouse room. But today houses with 

five, four, even three rooms possess 


B . ‘ living-rooms actually large enough 
Can Cc Distinctive for a family to be comfortable 


























The arched entrance has a rounded door-step Play-time 
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Wesson Oil 
and an egg make 
Mayonnaise 


Mayonnaise is nothing but oil 
and egg properly beaten to- 
gether and seasoned to taste. 
It is as simple and easy as 
that—and it takes less time to 
make it than it does to tell 
how to do it. 

If the egg is fresh and 
the oil Wesson Oil, you are 
sure of a pure, delicious May- 
onnaise in almost no time and 
at a trifling cost. 

The quickest results are 
obtained if the oil and egg 
are not too cold. The ordi- 
nary temperature of your 
kitchen is just right. 

Break the egg in a bowl, 
add about a tablespoonful of 
Wesson Oil and beat vigor- 
ously with an egg beater or a 
fork—until the oil and egg 
are thoroughly mixed. How long 
will that take? Perhaps while 
you count fifty, not as fast as 
you can count but as fast as 
you can beat. 

Add another tablespoon- 
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ful of oil and beat again—vig- 
orously. Two tablespoonfuls 
and beat again. Two or three 
more and beat again. 

Your Mayonnaise will 
begin to thicken a little. Then 
add Wesson Oil about four 
tablespoonfuls at a time, beat- 
ing well after each addition— 
until your Mayonnaise is as 
thick and stiff as you want it. 
The more oil you beat into it 
the thicker your Mayonnaise 
will be—about two cupfuls is 
the usual amount. (Never add 
more than a quarter-cupful of 
oil at any one time.) 

After your Mayonnaise is 
made, add seasoning. Mix 
wella half teaspoonful of salt, 
a teaspoonful each of sugar 
and mustard, a generous pinch 
each of paprika and ica 
per—add a tablespoonful of 
lemon juice or vinegar and 
stir until the salt and sugar 
are dissolved —then pour into 
the Mayonnaiseand beat well. 
This makes a mild Mayon- 
naise.Ifyoudonotlikeasweet 
salad dressing, leave out the 
sugar. If you happen to pre- 
fer a very sweet dressing, add 
more sugar and leave out the 
mustard. Or if your family is 
fond of very spicy things,add 
any kind of seasoning and 
spices you like. Suit yourself. 
There is nothing easier to make 
than good Mayonnaise—and you 
know how good it is because you 
know that it is made of Wesson 


Oil, a fresh egg, and pure spices. 
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MORE MILES 
TO THE GALLON 





ihn, 


FREE FROM DESTRUCTIVE 
SULPHO COMPOUNDS 


/ 
/ 
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MOTORMATES 


The Associated formula for gasoline performance is — | 1 } satisfactory 
quick starting, [2] full stride of power, [3] mileage. A perfect 
coordination of these three results is the experience of all motorists 
who use Associated Gasoline. The reason is Associated’s distinctive 
range of boiling points. And—<Associated is always associated with 
‘‘more miles to the gallon.”’ 


ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 


Sustained Quality Products 
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in; so spacious that you can not reach 
the ceiling even if you stand on tiptoe! 
And planned carefully to house all 
your art treasures and hobbies as well 
as yourself. 

The home of Mr. and Mrs. Ben Etche- 
gon in Highland Park, a suburb of Los 
Angeles, is an excellent example of just 
such a real living-room. Twenty-two feet 
long by fourteen feet wide, with ceiling 
eight feet six inches high at the angle and 
thirteen feet at the top, it contains all the 
essentials of roominess, dignity, cheerful- 
ness, comfort and usefulness. 

A glance through the open front door 
reveals the obvious and interesting fact 
that the owner is a collector of Chinese art 
and antiquities. To have a hobby and be 
able to ride it helps keep us young and 
makes life endurable in this modern age 
of hurry, strife and continued nervous 
strain, but when a man can build a home 
with a main room which his hobby helps 
decorate and make livable with its bright- 
ness and beauty, surely he is thrice blest! 

Most of us have seen rooms piled full 
of antiques, fire-arms, hunting trophies, 
fishing tackle and so forth until they 
resembled museums, “collections” or junk 
piles. The Etchegon’s living-room exudes 
not a trace of that appearance nor atmos- 
phere. This is partly due to the nature of 
the hobby, for the best of Chinese art rarely 
clashes with our own good taste and here 
harmonizes perfectly with deep blue cut 
velour side drapery, hand-painted skil- 
fully blended tan walls, blue and tawny 
yellow Chinese center rug, delicately 
shaded table runners and silken scarfs. 

The living-room ceiling, which follows 
its rafter lines half way up, is of different 
width boards laid on adzed solid timber 
rafters, finished with a coat of stain. The 
added height impresses occupants with a 
sense of freedom, the direct antithesis of 
that stifling oppressiveness one experi- 
ences under a low flat ceiling. 

Stately and dignified is the simple 
shelfless fireplace, its sole ornament a 
choice bit of Chinese handiwork in red, 
gold and black. No small part of the 
effectiveness of this hanging lies in the 
selection and placing of the two bright 
tassels below. A_ beautiful teakwood 
stand, another in ebony, quaint incense 
burners, brilliant dashes of color, rare 

little vases, weathered copper garden 
lanterns, original bronze figures—one a 
tiger, another a lion—and an exquisitely 
executed stork standing balanced on one 
leg, these and many other carefully 
selected objects lend to the room its dis- 
tinctive atmosphere and bespeak the 
personality of the owners. 
_ Above the arch leading to the rear hall 
is a recessed ledge designed to hold art 
treasures or other articles which one 
wants out of the reach of hands, to avoid 
danger of breakage. Here they not only 
acquire a safe resting place but the entire 
setting relieves the monotony of the upper 
wall space and forms an _ interesting 
decoration of the room. A feature of 
more than passing interest does not reveal 
its details in the photograph. It is a chair 
beside the entrance hall, an oddly shaped 
work of art with its back panel hand 
carved in relief showing the remarkably 
expressive faces of two rotund old monks 
passing the time of day together. This 
chair, of Spanish origin, Mr. Etchegon dis- 
covered in a dingy old second-hand shop 
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Recessed ledges, a decorative feature in themselves, were designed to hold art treasures 


from the front, and fast-growing shrubs 
are screening the space from the side. 
From the rear hall one enters the bed- 
rooms, bathroom and dining-room. Each 
bedroom has a mirror door and the front 
one possesses that dream of every married 
woman—a clothes closet of her own 


and purchased for next to nothing. So 
dirty and gummed up was it as to give 
little idea of the rare beauty which came 
to light when the grime was removed. 

An effective innovation is a tri-cornered 
window seat in the center of the front 
wall of the living-room. On the exterior 








this forms the important decorative center 
of the north elevation; on the interior it is 
a particularly happy spot, looking out 
across the city for miles in every direction. 


entirely separate from her husband’s. 
Between these two closets a towel closet 
opens on the bathroom side. The door 
to this has a medicine cabinet built on its 
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back with a mirror on the front which 
opens to give access tothe shelves. Another 
linen closet is provided in the hall. 

The dining-room is furnished in walnut, 
its walls hand-painted in light brownish 
blend similar to those of the living-room. 
A door close by the china cabinet leads 
to the kitchen and this is joined on the 
south by the screen porch. 

Robert M. Cassiday is the architect of 
the Etchegon house. 

Persis BINGHAM. 


Above it hangs a rare and interesting 
plaque of persimmon wood covered with 
gold leaf and dating back to the Ming 
dynasty, over three hundred years ago. 
Another Chinese Ming antique of the 
sixteenth century is a vase made in the 
shape of a temple top which stands in the 
recess at the rear of the living-room. 
Opening toward the south from the 
living-room are French doors leading to a 
roofed porch with steps down into the 
garden. A wall shuts out peering eyes 
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Judges’ Report on SunsET’s Home Design Contest 


HE prize awards in Sunset’s 

Western Home Design Con- 

test (announced in February) 
were made after very careful con- 
sideration by the judges of the more 
than 100 plans submitted. The 
large number of plans sent in is evi- 
dence of a general interest in the 
“Better Plan Movement,” and it is 
encouraging to see this interest take 
such intelligent form. Sunset is to 
be congratulated on its idea and on 
its fair and thorough conduct of this 
competition. 

For the most part, the plans dis- 
played each of them individuality and 
thoughtful interest. The excellence 
of many of them made so difficult the 
task of making the final awards that 
it was deemed advisable to recom- 
mend a few of the plans for honor- 
able mention. Accordingly, the 
plans of these five contestants were 
selected for honorable mention: J. N. 
Faria, Box 520, Hanford, Calif., Mrs. 
P. G. Means, 1051 Arnold Ave., 
Aberdeen, Wash.; Glenn Gardiner, 
1925 Hill Drive, Eagle Rock, Calif., 
and Mrs. Edward C. Tallant, Tallant 
Road, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


_— plan awarded first prize is a 
straightforward arrangement giving 
each room plenty of sunlight and air 
circulation. It is organic and would 
build well. Of all the plans submitted, 
it offers the most space in the most 
economical manner. It has other ex- 
cellent features: an ample entry which 
gives access to the main bedroom as well 
as to the living room, and which has 
attractive possibilities for architectural 
treatment; abundant closet accommo- 
dation; a breakfast nook which also 
serves as a pantry, and good vistas 


Second Prize, $15 


. R. B. Weaver 
ss 1245 W. 10th St. 





[ Riverside, Calif. 
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First Prize, $25 
Dorothy C. Lord 
1512 Clay Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


through the main rooms. The living 
room is well placed, with light on three 
sides, but it could be lengthened to 
advantage. The breakfast nook, for a 
five room house, is perhaps a little exces- 
sive in size, and its location undesirably 
increases the distance from kitchen to 
dining room. 

The bedroom unit is well arranged, 
with bathroom between, and with each 
bedroom a corner room giving good 
cross-ventilation. The separate hallway 
communicating with the dining room and 
living room makes this unit an inde- 
pendent suite which can be closed off 
from the living quarters of the house. 

The dining room is well placed, with 
east exposure, and the kitchen arrange- 
ment is good, with cross-ventilation and 
north and east exposure. 


Hh Rees plan awarded second prize shows 
careful study and presents a success- 
ful grouping of the elements with a clean- 
cut, orderly composition. It has a num- 
ber of excellent features such as the 
northeast porch opening off the living 
and dining room. The steps leading 
down into the living room would add to 
its height and attractiveness. The bed- 
room unit is well arranged, but the 
minor bedroom lacks the advantage 
of cross-ventilation that corner rooms 
obtain. The kitchen would have been 
better with eastern rather than western 
exposure. 

The principal criticism of this plan 
would perhaps point to the location of 
the living room fireplace, which should 
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have been at the opposite end for two | 
reasons: first, placed so near the en- 
trance it is in a cold, uncomfortable | 
position; and second, its location here | 
interferes with direct passage to the 
front door from the kitchen and 
cining room. The plan would have 
been greatly improved by including 
an entry hall and cloak closet or porch 
of some kind. 


6 Sas plan awarded third prize has 

many fine points. The entrance 
to the living room and the grouping | 
of that room with the dining room | 
by means of a connecting archway is 
excellent and would readily lend itself 
to attractive development. 

The bedroom unit is well planned, 
with corner bedrooms, and with an 
intervening hall closing off this por- 
tion of the house from the living 
quarters. The practical utility of 
the rather long hallway, evidently 
intended as a separate passageway | 
from kitchen to entrance without 
passing through living room or din- 
ing room, is questionable. The entry 

is rather unsatisfactory in that it gives 

into a very small hall opposite a biank 
wall. The closet of the northwest 

bedroom is unnecessarily large, and a 

portion of it could have been spared for 

separate hall cloak room. The kitchen 

location is good, but might with advan- 

tage have been provided with a porch. 
(SIGNED BY THE JUDGES) 

Harris ALLEN, vice-president of the 
San Francisco chapter of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects and editor 
of the Pacific Coast Architect. 

E. Gerorrrey Banos, former Director 
of Housing of the California Immigra- 
tion and Housing Commission. 

Ernest Coxueab, Fellow of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects. 
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Third Prize, $10 
Henry P. Leiphan 
Box 174, Clayton, Wash. 
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Atcnison Torexa & Sanra Fe 
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‘Topexa, Kansas. 
Architect +E. A. Harrison, Cav 
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Contraciors= Swenson Construc- 
_ *tton Co., Kansas Crry, Mo. 
Russwin Dedler--Bunrinc Harv- 
~ ware & Macnineay§ Co., 
Kansas Crry, Mo. 
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HE buildings shown on this 


page are typical examples 
of thousands of dines 
structures, large and small, 
are equipped with Russwin Hard. 
watre—chosen because of its 
beauty of design, and well 


‘known ruggedness of quality — 
which means a life-time of un-. 
failing, trouble-free service. Be- 
hind the Russwin- reputation is. 
an. experience of eighty-seven. 
years Spent in bringing Russwin _ 

Hardware up to its present high 


standard of perfection. eae 


Russet & Erwin MAnuractTurineCo, 
The American Hardware Corporation, Suctessor 
New Britain, Connecticut 
Chicago 
“To R in-ize is to Ec 
othe Economy of the Best” 
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Atchitect—-Cuaries W. Ertz. 

ComtractorsMcGuire Constrraucnon Co,” 

Ruiswin Dealer—Bunvers Hanowarr & Surety Co, ¥ 
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U.S. Nationa: Banx, Portianp, Orecon. 

Architect ~A. E. Doviz. _ 

Conrractors Devoan & Craisman 

Russwin Dealer—Burpers Haapware & 
Supp. 


Hotet Mancer, New York. 
Architect~-H, Craio Srverancky 
Comtractors— Bina & Bine, tne; 





This Russi Atanticcnna 
mits the convenierice of a master “ 
~ system whereby a different key is heed- 
edt h of several’dodts, buc-on 
«Grand Master Key will operate a: 
~ all. Note, too, how ball bearing: 
“vent key from direct contact wi 
: ‘blets. Fhis means security, and smooth 
ion with a minimum of pat 
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Western Housekeeper 















Inquiries regarding any products mentioned in this department will receive immediate attention when addressed 
to The Western Housekeeper, Sunset Magazine, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


Pack Up Your Joys 


ROM the hand bag that carries the 
tickets and trunk checks, up 
through suit cases and hat boxes to 
the wardrobe trunk that holds the 
major part of the outfit for the vacation, 
every piece of baggage tells a revealing 
story. To the discerning, the luggage 
says a great deal about the owner, as well 
as the burden it is carrying. It is not 
necessary to catch a glimpse of a tell-tale 
pink ribbon waving, a gay truant, from 
beneath the tightly closed lid of a suit 
case to recognize the difference between 
bags of a masculine character and the 
more feminine pieces that a woman pre- 
fers. And, after this, there is a subtle 
sophistication in the selection of con- 
venient, well-made, durable and suitable 
luggage that marks the knowing and 
experienced traveler. 

The rigors of travel 
that were endured by a 
past generation are, for- 
tunately, over. It is no 
longer necessary to leave 
at home all the clothing 
and other possessions 
that make one really 
comfortable, attractive, 
and consequently happy, 
in order to take the arti- 
cles that are essential. 
The woman who knows 
how, today, has only to 
unlock her trunk in order 
to gain easy access to 
the whole range of those 
feminine frivolities that 
assure her poise and trim 
daintiness. 


A: the trunk is packed 
first, and the overflow 
goes into suit case, dress- 
ing case and hat box, the 
point to gain first atten- 
tion should be the 
trunk. Presumably it 
is of the wardrobe type, because of the 
saving on garments and the great added 
convenience of packing. There is a choice 
in sizes in wardrobe trunks, as in all 
others, but it is best to be guided by one’s 
needs in this. Other things being equal, a 
trunk ef medium size is more conveniently 
handled than a very large one, and takes 
up less room in a bedroom or a hotel room 
upon arrival. Also, there are probably 
more occasions when a smaller trunk will 
meet the special demand of the journey. 
If possible, the best way to settle this 





problem is to have a large trunk and one 
of steamer size, using whichever one is 
most convenient. 

The first step in packing is to have one’s 
clothes in order, clean, well pressed and 
ready to travel. A modern trunk recently 
designed has a small ironing board that 
attaches to the side. This board may be 
used also to hold the garments that are to 
be packed, until you are ready to place 
them on the hangers—a sort of packing 
table at exactly the right height to save 
the strain of constant stooping that is 
wearisome to arms and _ back. 
In this day of delicate, wraith- 
like textures in women’s clothes, 
several frocks may be placed 


COURTESY OP THE MENDEL’DRUCKER CO. 


the comforts and conveniences of home 


on the same hanger with complete safety. 
Only be careful that the bulkiest part 
of each dress or coat does not come in 
just the same place. 


THERE should be no sharp edges any- 
where. If the fabric is easily marked 
or wrinkled it may be well to wrap the 
hangers in tissue paper, which, by the 
way, is indispensable to careful packing. 
Place the heavier garments, such as coats 
or outer wraps, at the back, give the next 
space to wool dresses and tailored suits, 





You have only to swing this trunk open to have access to all 




















































3] 
and last, toward the front, hang the silk) 
garments, the chiffons, and the more f} 
fragile fabrics. 

Very delicate frocks, such as chiffons or} 
laces, may be folded into one of the larger | 
spaces, perhaps, with better results than!) 
if placed on a hanger. A good guide for| E 


this is to do just as you would at home. a ; 


The gowns that are best hung up can be 
packed on the hangers, while the fragile 9 
frocks that are folded on shelves or in} % 
drawers, will probably travel better if) 
placed carefully in one of the larger| 
drawers. Lay a roll of | 
tissue paper wherever a| 
bit of padding is needed. 


HEN all are inf 

place, a  “‘follow- | 
board” slips in front of the 
hangers and locks, hold- 
ing the garments with- 
out movement until they 
reach their destination, 
where they will need 
only the touch of an iron 
to freshen them for im- 
mediate wear. And, by 
the way, there is a special 
small compartment for 
the iron, with a frame 
to hold it im place. And 
—yjoy of joys—it is metal f 
lined, so that an iron 
may be used and put} 
away hot without danger. f 
This is an immeasurable 
convenience, as every 
woman knows who has 
ticked off the weary min- 
utes while an iron cools 
to the traveling point. 

The shoe box, which is 
detachable, will hold 
from four to half a 
dozen pairs of shoes, 
depending a little on the 
size, so if you are the 
proud possessor of more than this num- 
ber, be as much of a Cinderella as_posst- 
ble. To keep the shoes from rubbing, 
wrap each one separately in tissue paper, 
or put them by pairs in shoe bags that 
come for just this purpose. 

Hats are easier to carry than they were 
in the days pf spreading brim and flowing 
plume, but perhaps they make up in 
number for their small size and lack of 
trimming. At any rate, in the most 
modern trunks the hat compartment 1s 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Heavy cleaning is cleaning that gets a// the 
dirt from everywhere! From rug and couch 


i 
4 —radiator and molding—bookcase and stair- 


tof the 
hold- : way. 
with- 
il they 8 The Premier Duplex does heavy cleaning— 
ation, ~ oe swiftly and easily. ts double action performs 
Bes : = | double work at the same moment. The 
or im- iS = ee W] motor-driven brush snatches up resisting 
d, by | threads, and dislodges stubborn grit. And 
sige : — Cin then—strong suction captures and bags all. 
—_ 5 me \ And the Premier Duplex never holds up 
thi —_— work for want of oil. Its motor and brush 
iron oe are ball bearing—-self-oiled for years to come. 
put SONS And it’s ready on the dot to make /ightest 
wees ~ 2 work of heaviest cleaning! 
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ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER CO., INC. 
greens Dept. 705 - Cleveland, Ohio 


Manufactured and distributed in Canada by 
the Premier Vacuum Cleaner Co., Ltd,, General 
Offices, Toronto. 

Sold over the entire world, outside of the U. S. 
1umM- and Canada, by the International General 
ossie Electric Co., Inc., Schenectady, New York. 
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Food of all types and temperatures can join the picnic and add to the fun, if carried in the proper containers 


The Outdoor Meal 


HERE its nothing more alluring to 

the imagination or the appetite 

than the meal eaten out of doors; 

but, in order to have the reality 
expand to the proportions of the antici- 
pation, certain very practical preparations 
are necessary. 

There must be enough food, of a nour- 
ishing and satisfying quality and quan- 
tity. It must be well packed so that it will 
be attractive at the time and the place of 
the meal. It should be easy to serve and 
eat, and not take up too much space while 
traveling. 

Sandwiches for the picnic should not be 
quite so thin or delicate as those for the 
tea table, although of course they sacrifice 
nothing of daintiness in preparation. The 
crusts may be removed, but the bread 
may be cut a little thicker and the size of 
the sandwiches is usually more generous. 

Each sandwich is wrapped in oiled 
paper separately, and the whole is placed 
in a damp napkin to keep cool and moist. 

Cold meats in loaves and jellied form 
are excellent. They are easier to carry in 
the pan or mold, and the meat is fresher 
and more moist if it is not sliced until the 
meal is served. Sandwiches should be 
selected that combine well with the meat. 

The mixed salad is not advisable for the 

picnic unless it is potato salad, which can 
scarcely be omitted. For the most part, 
however, jellied salads, salad eggs, and 
peppers stuffed with salad are more 
practical and to be preferred. The extra 
dressing should, of course, be carried 
separately. 


Small pies and tarts are delicious des- 
serts for the outdoor meal. They can be 
eaten from the fingers and they are not 
difficult to prepare or carry. Any kind of 
cake is also good. A loaf cake is easiest to 
carry as it may be left in the pan and 
frosted, cut and served from the pan at 
the picnic. 
Paper plates, cups and napkins save a 
great deal of work and worry. 


SANDWICHES 


Tomato and Cream Cheese Sandwiches 


Bread and butter slices 
Mayonnaise 


Tomato slices 
1 cream cheese 

Beat the cream cheese with a little 
sweet milk or cream until it is smooth. 
Then spread it on half the bread and 
butter slices. Cover with a layer of 
thinly sliced tomatoes and spread lightly 
with mayonnaise. Top with a second 
buttered bread slice, press firmly together 
and wrap in oiled paper. 

Picnic Club Sandwiches 

Hard cooked eggs Shredded pimientoes 
Cold cooked sliced Lettuce 

ham Bread and butter slices 
Sliced tomatoes Mayonnaise 


Prepare the bread and butter and place 
a leaf of lettuce dipped in dressing on the 
bottom piece. On this place a thin slice 
of ham, then a slice of tomato. Add a 
little more dressing, then a layer of finely 
chopped hard cooked egg and the shredded 
pimiento. Finish with another piece of 
lettuce with additional dressing, and a top 
piece of bread. 


Charlestons 
lcup cold lamb or 2 teaspcons made 
veal mustard 
4 tablespoons grated Salt and pepper 
cheese 2 tablespoons creain 
Lettuce leaves Bread and butter 
dipped in French dressing 
Mix together the meat, cheese, mustard 
and seasonings to taste and cream until 
smooth. Spread buttered bread with this 
mixture, lay on lettuce leaves and place a 
second bread slice over each. 


MEATS 


Jellied Beef 
5 pound piece of beef Juice and grated rind 
2 cups boiling stock 1 lemon 
4 tablespoons gela- 14 teaspoon pepper 
tine 2 teaspoons onion 
2 teaspoons salt juice 


Simmer the meat until tender in water 
to half cover. This will take about four 
hours. Chop fine. Soften gelatine in a 
fourth cup of hot stock, add this to the 
boiling stock, season and stir until dis- 
solved. Add to the meat with other ingre- 
dients, pour into two pans wet in cold 
water and press into loaf shapes. Chill 
and slice. 

Jellied Tongue 
1 pickled beef tongue 14 teaspoon pickle 
2'tablespoonsgran- spice 

ulated gelatine 3 hard cooked eggs 
4tups boiling stock 6 cucumber pickles 
14 cup celery sliced thin 
Bay leaf Salt and pepper 

Boil the tongue until very tender, 
seasoning the stock highly with salt, 

(Continued on page 74) 
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With five eggs or three 
you can make beautiful sponge cakes 


from this Master Recipe 


Truly the queen of all cakes is the Sponge. So delicately textured 


and exquisitely light, no wonder it’s such a reigning favorite at 
luncheons and teas and children’s birthday parties. 


Yet, with this Master Recipe of mine, it isn’t so difficult to 
And changed slightly for the 3-Egg Sponge Cake, it isn’t 


make. 


at all the extravagance that many consider it. 


let’s consider the True 
Sponge Cake. In this cake no baking 
powder is used. Its fluffy lightness 
comes from the myriads of tiny air 
bubbles beaten into the eggs. True 
Sponge Cakes are baked always in un- 
greased pans (tube type, preferably). 


Surprise Cake 
Prepare True Sponge Cake; whencold, 
cut top off about one inch deep; 
remove center of cake with a fork 
keeping crumbs for a pudding). Fill 
hollow with sweetened, flavored 
whipped cream or cooked custard 
filling. Replace top; ice cake all over 
with boiled icing. 
The 3-Egg Sponges 

Not only are these cakes less costly 
than True Sponges, but they can be 
made more easily and more quickly. 
If not quite so delicate and fine in 
texture as True Sponges, they are 
really wonderful cakes. 

In 3-Egg Sponges we substitute 
baking powder for the leavening that 
the extra eggs had furnished, and 
“9 
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It’s the ae Selied I have 
in my pantry 
We use more of it than of any other product 
in our pantries; so the quality of our flour is 
one thing that none of us can afford to take 
chances with. 

And I’ve found a way to be sure that my 
flour is right. I use Sperry Drifted Snow— 
have been now for over 12 years, in almost 
everything it seems, from sponge cakes to bis- 
cuits and cookies to breads. 

Never once has it failed me! That’s why I 
call Sperry Drifted Snow Flour the most 
dependable friend in my pantry. Knowing 
how it eliminates baking uncertainties, I’m 
always happy to recommend it. 

Bette De Grar 
“~ “9 








The Sperry Master Recipe for 
True Sponge Cake 
5 egg yolks % teaspoon cream of 
1 cup sugar tartar 
1 cup flour 1 teaspoon each lemon 
5 egg whites and vanilla 


Beat egg yolks until thick; add sugar 
gradually still using egg-beater; add 
flavoring. Beat egg whites until stiff 
with a whip beater; fold carefully into 
egg yolk mixture, then gradually fold in 
flour. Pour into an ungreased tube 
cake pan. Bake in slow oven (325°F.) 
about 50 minutes. (Also makes two 
dozen small cakes.) 


NOTE: All measurements level; flour sifted 
once before measuring; one-half pint measuring 
cup used. 














water for the moisture. These cakes 
can be baked in greased pans. 


3-Egg Sponge Cake 
(In Loaf or Layers) 

Follow Master Recipe, using only 3 
eggs, beaten without separating until 
light, adding 3 tablespoons cold water, 
and 2 teaspoons baking powder to 
sifted flour. Bake in fairly hot oven 
(375 ° F.)—for a loaf in shallow greased 
pan about 25 minutes; for layers, in 
2 layer cake pans, 15 to 20 minutes. 

Bouchettes 
Use 3-Egg Sponge Cake recipe. Drop on greased 
cookie sheet, each about 3 inches wide. Bake 
in fairly hot oven (375° F.) 15 minutes. Cool; 
put together in pairs with sweetened, flavored 
whipped cream between. 

Jelly Roll 


Follow Master Recipe, using only 4 eggs. Add 
one teaspoon baking powder to flour and 
resift. When egg yolks and sugar are well 
beaten, add three tablespoons cold water; 
proceed as in Master Recipe, adding one table- 
spoon melted shortening after cake is mixed. 

Use a large shallow pan, greased well and 
with greased paper on bottom. Bake in 
very hot oven (425° F.) about 12 minutes. 
Turn from pan at once onto a clean towel; re- 
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\ Mrs. Belle De Graf, Director 


. 





move paper and cut off edges on all four sides 
with sharp knife. Spread with jelly; turn top 
edge over about two inches and press it down, 
then draw towel towards you—this rolls cake 
perfectly. Sprinkle with powdered sugar. 


This free booklet will make cooking 
easier for you 
That makes six different dishes from this one 
Master Recipe. How easy it is to enlarge the 
variety of things we can make through these 
Sperry Master Recipes! 

Would you like the complete series? Mail 
me the coupon and I'll send you the new 
Sperry booklet, “EIGHTY Food Delights from 
EIGHT Master Recipes.” 


I’ll be glad to answer your questions 
personally 
Is there any special cookery problem puzzling 
you? Perhaps a dish that never seems to come 
out right? Let me help you. 

Or perhaps you're planning a club luncheon, 
or have charge of a church supper, and you're 
wondering what to serve? I'll prepare a menu 
if you wish. 

Maybe you'd like a copy of the Sperry Home 
Service Bureau menus for a week for the break- 
fasts, lunches, dinners, and even the school 
lunch boxes. 

Then drop mea note. Tell me what your prob- 
lem is and I'll do my best to 


help you, without charge. ~Z.vz TSuh 


Mail this coupon today 


Mrs. Belle De Graf 

Director, Sperry Home Service Bureau 
Dept. 1205-B, Sperry Flour Co. 

San Francisco, California 


I 

| 

| 

Please send, free, booklet “Eighty Food 
, Delights from Eight Master Recipes.” 
| 

| 

| 
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Arrow-Tip Beam 
retains accuracy 


Easy-Reading 
Poise 
casts no shadow 





Preferred 
for the extra value— 
the finer construction 


Look at a Fairbanks Scale—a Fair- 
banks Portable, for instance. Every 
detail of this scale reflects quality 
that is almost unbelievable con- 
sidering its low price. Is it at all 
surprising that the Fairbanks Scale 
has been chosen to weigh a large 
part of the world’s commerce? 


Hundreds of thousands of scale 
users have tested this scale for you. 
The great preference for the Fair- 
banks has called for large volume 
production and that has made the 
low price possible. 


Note the unmatched refinements 
—the easy-reading poise, the arrow- 
tip beam that won’t bend and the 
rust-proof vital parts. This evi- 
dence of finer construction wll be 
your final reason for using the 
Fairbanks. 


There is a time-tested Fairbanks 
Scale for practically every weigh- 
ing need from delicate balance to 
railroad track scales. 


Ask your dealer, or write for 
complete information. Address 
Dept. 5405. 


FAIRBANKS SCALES 


World Over 
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, 


Pacific Coast Service 
Los Angeles, Calif. 423 East Third St. 
Fresno, Calif. - « » 1827 Inyo St. 
Portland, Ore. East First and Taylor Sts. 
Seattle, Wash. 550 First Ave., South 
Spokane, Wash. 518 East First Ave. 
Tacoma, Wash. . . . 432 Perkins Bldg. 
Salt Lake City, Utah . 14 Southwest Temple 
San Francisco, Calif. Spear and Harrison Sts. 
General Offices: Chicago 


Branches in 40 principal cities of the 
United States 
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The Nature 


of the Beast 


(Continued from page 62) 


the red print of her fingers burned on his 
cheek and the hate in his eyes was an 
awful thing to see. She watched him 
climb into the saddle while thoughts 
chased lightning fast through her brain. 
He would foreclose on them. He would 
turn them out, if he didn’t do worse 
things. She had let the chance go. They 
could never buy back those papers and 
they had been within an inch of her 
fingers. She should have snatched them 
and torn them up! Wasn’t there some 
way of stopping him before he got to 
Arroya? If he never got there; if the 
mortgage was never filed again! She was 
out of her head for the moment. 

There was a rifle behind the door. She 
dragged it out, and running, rested it on 
the well-curb. Down the barrel she saw his 
livid face and wide frightened eyes. With 
a glow of savage joy she pulled the trigger. 


N instant later she was bent over, sob- 

bing hopelessly. Seth was gone and 
their last chance with him. Hehad shot into 
the brush like a frightened rabbit as the 
hammer of the gun clicked down harm- 
lessly on an empty chamber. 

A hand fell on her shoulder. “The 
devil’s own have the devil’s luck” said 
‘“‘Missus” Simpkins. “Don’t cry, honey.” 

Slowly Molly lifted her head and gazed 
at the rifle with sudden fear and loathing. 
“What if I had killed him?” she whispered 
in horror. 

‘Good riddance, that’s what!” snapped 
the other. “We don’t make no bones 
about stamping out a scorpion or a tar- 
antula, do we? They got poison in ’em. 
Jest so we got a right to stamp out humans 
if they got poison in their souls.” 

Skinny and gray, the old woman stood 
and stared after the vanished man as if 
she were some ancient priestess calling 
silent curses upon one who had profaned 
her sanctuaries. ‘““The more a hog stuffs, 
the better he is for killin’, Don’t cry, 
honey,” she said 

Even the rage that burned through 
every fiber of his body did not blind Seth 
Mullins to business. He wanted to get to 
Arroya and he wanted to get there quick, 
and impatient of the windings of the road 
he struck off straight through the brush. 
He wanted the debts re-recorded first, and 
then he wanted space to plan what he 
should do. Mere foreclosure and the 
ousting of the Speeds and Thomases from 
their property was not enough. He 
wanted a revenge finer and more cruel, 
and he was in the habit of getting what 
he wanted. It was his nature. 

Suddenly his horse shied at a stir in a 
cactus clump, nearly unseating him, and 
with an oath he whipped out his gun and 
fired into the. bushes. The horse shied 


again, stumbled and went down. Before 
Seth could get to his feet the beast was 
gone, off and out of sight in the thick. 
growing shrubbery. He turned and saw 
that at which he had fired, and with the 
seeing he swung himself into the branches 
of a low mesquite. 
hog, a big spiny-backed boar and charg- 
ing directly for him! From. every 
cactus clump came others, ten, twenty, 
thirty, more than he had ever seen in 
one bunch before—the high-shouldcred 
wicked-tusked jabalinas that travel their 
chosen way and turn not for man or beast 
or reptile. 

The big boar, their leader, with the 
blood dripping from a wounded ear, 
attacked the tree, and Seth, watching, 
shuddered at the gashes left by the big 
cruel tusks. Stirred to anger, he emptied 
three chambers into the broad shoulders 
and smiled as the brute rolled over and 
lay still. But the others only moved in 
closer and waited. It was their nature. 

Later he began to shout. It was a good 


four miles to the nearest house, but there | 


was a chance of some one riding through 
the brush and hearing him. 

Night came and he strapped himself to 
the trunk of the tree with his belt for 
fear of going to sleep and falling. ‘lhe 
thought of falling made him shudder. He 
knew the jabalina. All night he shivered 
in a chill wind and when day broke he saw 
the hog still there, waiting. He saw that 
they were feeding in relays while the 
others watched, but there were never less 
than twenty below the tree, waiting. 


is os shouted more that day but soon be- 

came hoarse and parched with thirst. 
Now and then a steer crashing through 
the brush roused his hopes, but the disap- 
pointment always drove them lower again. 
Late that afternoon he straightened up 
and listened. He heard footsteps, human 
footsteps! He fired the last of his cart- 
ridges and listened again while chill drops 
of sweat beaded out on his forehead. ‘lhe 
footsteps paused and came closer. “Help!” 
he croaked, putting his last ounce of 
strength into the cry. “Help!” 

A man came out of the brush and his 
heart beat so fast it made him dizzy. 

“Help!” he called. “Go get help! Jaba- 
linas!”’ 

The man came close and peered up into 
the tree. He shaded his face with his hand 
and gazed a long, long time, and the beasts 
paid no more attention to him than if he 
were one of their own kind. Slowly 
Seth’s head sank forward. Then the man 
laughed and went away. 

It was the old Mexican, José Fernandez. 

The hogs sat on their haunches and 
waited. It was their nature. 
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LEROLENE 


a low temperature process of re- 


fining under vacuum, developed | =. 


and perfected by this Company 
ten years ago 


‘ijiahBy this pro- 


cess all of the essential lubri- 








cating elements of an oil 
are conserved to a greater 


degree than by any other pro- 
cess known. Set 
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The West at Washington 


(Continued from page 53) 


way he would tarry for a time under the 
dome of the Capitol as a senator of the 
Great Republic. 

Why not? Is he not an engineer, even 
as Hoover? Is he not a business man, 
even as Hoover? Does he not despise 
peanut politics, even as Hoover? More- 
over, does not California need a Man of 
His Type in the place of Shortridge? The 
lawyer must go and the engineer must 
come. Too long has the body politic been 
bedeviled by the pestiferous brood of 
lawyer-politicians, forever busy with 
little schemes smelling of the chicanery of 
the courts and endlessly hatching a com- 


plexity of verbosely obscure statutes. 
Politics passes, economics arrives—and 
BREIES: : pa 

with it Hoover and Lineberger. The 


demi-gods (or is it demagogues?) depart 
and the gods come. The very bones of the 
new age of science, business and industry 
cry out for straight-thinking men, men of 
sense, men of action—practical, sincere 
and patriotic. 

And, behold, here is Lineberger! 


L}HOUGH but eight prosaic words 

record him in the Congressional ““Who’s 
Who,” not less than two thousand years 
have portended him. When Caesar’s 
Roman legions advanced to the eastern 
confines of Gaul they were welcomed (we 
gather from the family history narrated in 
“A Family of Five Republics”) by the 
Linebergers of Alsace, eager to mingle 
their Gallo-Teutonic blood with the blood 
of the Romans and thus qualify for their 
First Republic. Republicans they have 
been ever since save, it must be admitted, 
for a few backsliders who allowed them- 
selves to become identified with noble 
families of France and Germany. Repub- 
licans they were through the encompass- 
ing tyranny of the Middle Ages in their 
little Republic of Mulhouse-Wittelsheim. 
Republicans they were in Switzerland. 
Republicans they were with the First 
French Republic. Republicans they have 
been in America these two hundred years. 
Republicans they were in the Great War 
when Jules Leyenberger fled from Alsace 
to serve four bloody years under the tri- 
color of France and John Franklin Line- 
berge ‘r came from California with Persh- 
ing’s crusaders to shed his blood at Missy- 
aux-Bois that the world might be made 
safe for Democracy. 

Well may we agree with the book of the 
family that: “There is only one bad 
thinge—only one fault to find with 
the Linebergers (Linebargers, Lionber- 
gers, Leyenbergers, etc., it’s all the same). 
The Linebergers are too few in numbers.” 
This is due to the preponderance of 
females in every generation, but on the 
other hand think how the unmarked 
Lineberger blood has bred up countless 
families that aren’t aware of it. Soldiers 


in every war of the Republic, they usually 
fought without the formality of muster 
rolls—which has resulted in irreparable 
loss to the D. A. R., S. A. R. and S. R. 
But John Lineberger, grandfather of our 
nailed down his record as a Cali- 


her: _ 


fornia Argonaut hailing from Tennessee, 
and Henry Franklin’s military record is 
firmly fixed in the archives of the adjutant 
general’s office. 

As some atonement for this jesting with 
one of those family histories in which we 
all have a right to strut and boast a bit, 
the writer would pay a serious tribute to 
the M.C. from the Long Beach district who, 
waiving the immunity from military service 
that a large family, and important indus- 
trial duties might rightfully have claimed, 
enlisted, despite his wealth and engi- 
neering qualifications, as a private, wel- 
comed a flock of wounds and rose to the 
rank of major. He takes life seriously, 
studies statesmanship, delves into eco- 
nomics, travels extensively, dreams of 
putting mind into government—and as a 
contribution thereto is willing to wear a 

California toga if Judge Shortridge must 
be retired, But he insists that he wants 
no man’s vote because he was a soldier in 
France. (And, of course, the American 
Legion will see to it that he doesn’t get it!) 
He seeks the franchises of his fellow- 
citizens not for what he has done, not 
for what “The Family of the Five Repub- 
lics” did to the Britishers at King’s Moun- 
tain, but for what he purposes to do to a 
fossilized government when and if he gets 
a chance. 


A “Threatening” Problem 
LF E at Washington is nothing but a 
crowding 


procession of problems; 

every one “of which is “nation-wide,” 
“critical,” “portentous,” “threatening.” 
Truly it is a wonder that the Republic 
keeps on going with so many fatal things 
happening to it. Yet the percentage of 
frivolous flappers and jazz does not 
decrease as these dire cross-roads accumu- 
late and national destiny becomes be- 
wildered. One of the latest dilemmas to 
menace the foundations of the state is the 
situation that has arisen in Elko County, 
Nevada and elsewhere. The ranchers of 
the Humboldt Forest section, seventy- 
nine I believe, having discovered that the 
Biological Survey was poisoning the 
coyotes for their supposed benefit, respect- 
fully petitioned the Survey to let the 
little wolves alone. “You are depriving 
us of our winter groceries,” the petition 
explained in effect, and it was brought out 
that ranching on an arid-land homestead 
not proving supportable of life the 
petitioners had turned from cattle to 
coyotes. There was more money in wolf- 
skins than in cattle raising. Now here is 
truly a tough problem, one that really 
nibbles at the roots of our national life. 
Will this government deny these seventy- 
nine poor and humble men the very bread 
of life that the coyotes may be destroyed 
and the great sheep and cattle kings of 
the West amass a few more sordid dollars 
from a few head of stock saved for the 
block by the poisoning of the coyotes? 
Perish the thought! Bring back the 
coyotes, up with the fur industry of the 
poor, and down with the livestock jug- 
gernaut of the rich and hard! 
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No “off-color” 
teeth 


—no toneless gums 
when that dingy film 


is removed 


Accept this remarkable dental test. 
You’ll gain the dazzling white teeth 
and coral-like gums that make 
smiles attractive and inviting. 


Miimpori dental science has made 
L important, recent discoveries in 
lightening cloudy teeth. 

Run your tongue across your feeth, 
and you will feel a film, a viscous coat 
that covers them. 

That film is an enemy to your teeth 

—and your gums. You must remove 
it. It clings to teeth, gets into crevices 
and stays. It absorbs discolorations, 
gives teeth a cloudy, ‘‘off-color’”’ look. 

Germs by the millions breed in it 
and lay your teeth open to decay. And 
they, with tartar, are a chief cause of 
pyorrhea and gum disorders. 

Tooth troubles and gum _ troubles 
now are largely traced to that film. 


New methods remove it, 
And Firm the Gums 


Now, in a new-type dentifrice called 
Pepsodent, dental science has discov- 
ered effective combatants. Their ac- 
tion is to curdle the film and remove 
it, then to firm the gums. 
* *x * 
A few days’ use will prove its power 
beyond all doubt. Mail the coupon. A 
ten-day tube will be sent you free. 


FREE Pepsadent 


' 

: Mail Coupon 

. for 10-Day 

' Tube to 

' THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
+ Dept. 251, 1104S. Wabash Ave., 
; Chicago, Ill., U.S.A 
' 
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CREAM 
CHARLOTTE 





Creamy but not too rich... and 
YOU CAN MAKE IT THE DAY BEFORE 


tablespoon gelatine 
cup cold water 
cups milk (reduce to 


How often Sunday dinner [or a 
bridge luncheon} means a frantic, 11 


Nate 
aR = 


—_—.., 


The Outdoor 
Meal 


(Continued from page 70) 


pepper, bay leaf and pickle spice. Remove 
skin from tongue and return to stock to 
cool partly. Trim off inedible portions and 
cut tongue in thin slices. Soften gelatine 
in cold water and add to boiling stock 


which should be clear and free from fat. | 


Pour a little of this mixture into a mold 
and when slightly set arrange on it a 
design of hard cooked eggs and pickle. 
Then fill the mold with tongue slices and 
the egg and seasoning arranged in layers. 
Pour in gelatine mixture and allow to 
stand until firm. 


SALADS 
Stuffed Egg Salad 
6 hard cooked eggs _1 tablespoon chopped 


1 tablespoon melted ripe olives 
butter Cooked salad 

1 tablespoon tomato dressing 
catsup Lettuce 


Salt and pepper 


Cut the eggs in halves lengthwise. 
Remove the yolks, mash and mix with 
the seasonings, butter, catsup and very 
finely chopped ripe olives. Repack into 
the egg whites and press the halves to- 
gether. Serve in nests of crisp lettuce with 
cooked salad dressing. 


Jellied Vegetable Salad 
1 tablespoon gelatine 14 teaspoon pepper 


“eleventh hour’’ rush to get a suit- 
able dessert! Yet here’s an easy way 
out—Chocolate Cream Charlotte! 
And as easy-to-eat as it is to make! 

What’s more, youcanmakeitsev- 
eral hours in advance or even the 
day before. Then you can tuck it 
away in ice box or cooler and forget 
all about dessert till serving time. 

Remember, too, that Chocolate 
Cream Charlotte is only one of 
a hundred dessert-ways in =f, 


which you can use the in- aARDdy | 


1 cup if pudding is 
to be molded) 
cup Ghirardelli’s 
Ground Chocolate 
cup sugar 
cup whipping cream 
egg white 
a few grains of salt 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
12 lady fingers or 
plain cake 


\= 
me 


baa ptagN 


Soak gelatine in cold wa- 
ter 5 minutes. Scald milk; 
stir in chocolate, sugar 
and salt, mixed together; 
add gelatine and stir until 
dissolved. Set in pan of 
cold water, stir occasion- 
ally until mixture begins 
to thicken. Fold in stiffly 


Y4 cup cold water 
4 cup weak vinegar 
1 cup boiling water 
¥ teaspoon salt 

34 cup cabbage 


14 cup sugar 

1 cup diced celer\ 

1 pimiento shredded 
fine 

1 tablespoon lemon 


shredded fine juice 

Soften the gelatine in the cold water 
five minutes, then add the boiling water, 
vinegar, lemon juice, sugar, salt and 
pepper. Strain and when beginning to 
set add the remaining ingredients. Chill 
and serve on lettuce with mayonnaise 


DESSERTS 
Little Pumpkin Pies 


11% cups prepared 
pumpkin 
16 cup sugar 

3 eggs 

1 teaspoon salt 


44 cup maple syrup 
1% teaspoon ging’ r 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 
1% cups milk 

¥ cup walnuts 


stant-ready magic of Ghir- 
ardelli’s. Already ground— 
ready for you. No melting; 
no grating; and less pans to 
clean when you’ re through! 


beaten cream, stiffly beat- 
en egg white and vanilla. 
Place in ice box or cooler 
for 2 hours or overnight. 
Lady fingers or strips of 
plain cake may be used to 
line serving glasses or 
mold.[6 average servings.] 





Here’s the new 1 pound “= 
vacuum packed key can—tell 
your grocer you want it. 


Sr LRA OR DD ees ba’ 


Ground Chocolate 


oe gE oe 
Mail this coupon for new recipe book—free! 


D. Ghirardelli Co., 905 North Point Street, San Francisco. 
Please send me, free, your new recipe book containing 
many short-cut recipes for baking and dessert-making. 


Name____ 


Address ___ 





3 tablespoons melted Ps istry 

butter 

Combine the ingredients in the order 
given. Line small fluted tins or shallow 
muffin or cup cake pans with the pastry. 
Pour in the filling and bake about twenty- 
five minutes in a moderate oven, about 350- 
380 degrees F. or until centers are firm. 


Banbury Tarts 

1 cup raisins 1 tablespoon melted 
1 cup sugar butter 
14 cup finely rolled 1% teaspoon salt 

cracker crumbs 1 lemon, juice and 
1 egg rind 

Chop the raisins, and have the egg well 
beaten. Combine the ingredients in the 
order named. Roll out pastry one-eighth 
mch thick and cut in three inch squares. 
Put a teaspoon of the mixture in the 
center of each, wet the edges of paste, and 
fold to form a triangle. Prick several 
times and bake. This amount makes 
about nine tarts. 
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EAGLE BRAND 
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L. DOW CUSHING 
3 year old son of Mr. & 
Mrs. H. Grattan Cush- 
ing, 1407 Bryson Street, 
Youngstown, Ohin 
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| ith only a 
|) fighting chance 
| he won sturdy 


health . . . 
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Tue Srory of this little boy's life is told 
most dramatically in his father’s own 
words. 


“The little fellow came to this world with only a 
fighting chance. In the first place he was a puny little 
wrinkled up chap, and in the next place he had to 
depend upon artificial food for his livelihood." 


“‘Numerous foods were given him—from the choice 
milk of selected stock, to many different kinds cf pre- 
pared foods. Everything was given a fair trial but 
did not seem to satisfy him at all, nor did he show the 
slightest improvement."’ 


“One evening we overheard a graduate nurse re- 
mark, ‘That child is not going to make it.’ 


““We then became alarmed, and in making further 
inquiry as to foods, Eagle Brand was recommended to 
us. It took only half a dozen feedings to notice signs 
of contentment. In a little over a week's time, he 
showed wonderful improvement and slept perfectly. 
To this day (and he is now 3 years old) he oa never 
been sick. His weight is just right, his height is in 
proportion, and he has an almost perfect little build.’ 
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CONDENSED MILK 





Partners since 1857 
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‘We now have a little girl and she too is getting 
along nicely on Eagle Brand. If mothers only knew 
the true value of this food—how it regulates their 
little systems, how easy it is to handle in both warm 
and cold weather, and most of all how it brings the 
child along, they would immediately start using it."’ 


Eagle Brand not only brings children safely through 
the first critical months of babyhood, but gives them 
a foundation for lifelong good health. Eagle Brand 
babies develop into sturdy youngsters—vigorous men 
and women. 


If you are faced with a difficult feeding problem, 
start your baby on Eagle Brand. It is more nearly 
like breast milk than any other infant food—nour- 
ishing, exceptionally digestible, absolutely si safe 
and uniform. Easy for any mother to buy and prepare. 

Three generations of babies have been brought up 
on Eagle Brand. Some of their stories are told in the 
new Borden booklet What Other Mothers Say—which 
also contains feeding charts and directions for babies 
up to 2 years. This—with Baby's Welfar , a practical 
book on the care of babies, written by a physician— 
will give you information you ought to have. Both 
books are free. Send the coupon for them. 


This picture—taken at 
12 months — ‘‘shows 
that he had a wonder- 
ful foundation.’’ 








THE BORDEN COMPANY 
247 Borden Building, 


350 Madison Ave. New York, N.Y. 


Please send me my free copies of What 
Other Mothers Say and Baby's Welfare. 
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CO What I like best about the men who make up the Murphy 
Varnish Company is the sane way in which they look at 
their own job—not the largest varnish makers in the world, 
not the only makers of good varnish, but merely the 
determination that all the varnish they make shall be good. 99 


Your dining-room set done over 
between dinner and supper 


You can have practically a new dining- 
room set, in a short time and with little 
trouble, by using Murphy Brushing 
Lacquer. You can eat dinner off your : 

yes - d enamel. 
old furniture, lacquer it in the afternoon 


(we show you how to choose the best 









color) and use it for supper. In its new 
color it will seem like new furniture, and 
the regular round will not be interrupted 


tor a single meal, 


Dries ready to use in an hour or two 
Murphy Brushing Lacquer dries to the 


touch in five minutes. You can use the 


thing lacquered in an hour or two. 


It is easily put on. A wide range 





—anyone can apply it. It forms a fine, 
even coat, delightful to touch or look at. 
A whole rainbow to choose from, and 
easy-to-follow instructions. 
G-t the Color Book first 


thing is to decide on the color. 


The first 
There is 

way to do this so as to get the right 
color, the color that goes best with the 
that 
That way is the Murphy 
Finder. Get this book first, at 


your paint or hardware store, or mail the 


room where the furniture is to stand, 
harmonizes. 
Color 
of colors is afforded (and the Murphy 


Color Finder shows how to select good coupon. It is free in either case. This 


color schemes for any room). Every old, book has a color chart, showing all the 
worn piece of furniture can be made to colors of Murphy Brushing Lacquer, 
do its part, and add to the artistic appear- which selects the right color for any 


ance of your home. This new Lacquer particular room. Send the coupon for it. 


Murphy 
BRUSHING Lacquer 





CHICAGO . SANFRANCISCO . MONTREAL 


NEWARK 


MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY 





MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY : Dept. B., 555 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Please send me your free Murphy Color Book to help me choose the proper color of Murphy Brushing 


Lacquer to use in any room in my house. 
AME MAILING ADDRESS 


My paint or hardware dealer’s name is—_— 





takes the drudgery out of decorating. 
What Murphy Brushing Lacquer is 
It is a lacquer—not a paint or stain or 


It flows on easily and evenly 


Pack Up Your Joys 


(Continued from page 68) 


only a deeper drawer with cushions at the 
sides for carrying the hats without 
damage. If more room is needed, the 
drawer above may be reversed to give the 
desired space, a very clever arrangement, 
by the way, for unless the extra room is 
| necessary the upper drawer may be used 
as storage space without sacrificing con- 
| venience. 
| The drawers range in size from a tiny 
| 
| 





affair at the top to a deep and generous 

space at the bottom. The little drawer 
| has a secret compartment for jewelry, 
although only ornaments of the semi- 
precious variety should be carried her €. 
Jewels of value are usually carried in a 
separate case, made for the purpose, that 
is always under the watchful eye of the 
owner or a thoroughly careful and honest 
person who has them in charge. Among 
the smaller articles that find their way into 
| the top drawer are handkerchiefs, extra 
| toilet necessities, cards, and any smull 
| object that fits compactly into the space. 

In the drawers of intermediate size it is 
| best to pack underclothes, folded so Se at 
| they are somewhat adapted to the flo 
space of the drawer. If there is not 
sufficient to fill an entire drawer—aad 
remember, nowadays these filmy nothings 
fold up into a disgracefully small bundle 
put heavier objects at the bottom and 
the more fragile articles at the top. 


ATHETIC comment on the contrast 
between men and women—there is one 
| small space devoted to carrying a man’s 
hat! And even this is adjustable, and can 
be removed at will to provide my lady a 
bit more room for her furbelows if neces- 
sary! However, all is not lost, for if you 
look carefully, you will find a trunk that is 

“bachelor’s model” built entirely to 

accommodate a man’s belongings, with all 
the well tailored appearance, mechanical 
perfection and attention to detail that a 
man requires. 
A man will be no more interested thin 
a woman, however, in the fact that a well 
fitted molding around the edge of the 
trunk makes it entirely dust proof and 
protects the contents from any harm that 
may come from the admittance of either 
dirt or moisture. ’ 
| To save time and trouble, the row of 
| inner drawers may be locked by turning 
the key in the top drawer. If only the top 
drawer is to be locked, opening the others 
a little will prevent their fastening. The 
simple, easy, outside lock fastens the 
trunk in three places, beyond any opening 
except with the key! 

Carefully made and well protected 
rollers now prevent wear and tear on 
carpets and rugs and make it a simple 
matter to swing the trunk open without 
catching. All these features are tremen- 
dously important, and do not pass unno- 
ticed by the careful person with an eye for 
detail. 

‘The marking of the trunk is an impor- 
tant matter. There are many others of 


the same size and type, exact duplicates of 
yours, and the marking alone makes it 
individual, so that it should be noticeable 
and distinctive, enabling you to select 1t 
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quickly and at some distance if necessary. 
Many trunks are now being marked with 
a band of color, or several bands of con- 
trasting colors, that encircle the trunk and 
are visible at any angle. The name or 
initials may still be carried on the end of 
the trunk if desired. A well designed 
monogram or device of some sort done in 
bold colors is excellent. 

Besides the trunk, on a long journey, 
some small hand baggage is necessary. 
A suit case will carry toilet articles and all 
the feminine requisites, as well as several 
changes of underclothes and an extra 
dress. This is a great comfort and con- 
venience as it keeps the suit or tailored 
dress in good shape for the moment of 
arrival, besides being better adapted to 
travel. A soft silk or satin faced material 
of a dark color will shed dust and look 
cool and trim, while a wool dress or coat 
and skirt gathers dust and wrinkles with 
every passing hour. 

Hat boxes are a great convenience and 
may be used at home as well as when 
traveling as a dust proof receptacle for 
hats. The later models are small enough 
to go under a Pullman seat easily and be 
out of the w ay, about six inches deep and 
sixteen inches across. These will con- 
tain several hats of the present size and 
are very light in weight, so that a woman 
can carry one if necessary, even when 
filled with its precious burden. 

A suit case, to be easily tucked away 
under the Pullman seat, must not be over 
nine inches high or thirty inches long. 
For a woman, a smaller size is to be pre- 
ferred. A Gladstone bag is extremely 
popular with men, and women are begin- 
ning to realize that this conservative 
piece of luggage will carry clothes with 
very little wrinkling and will accommo- 
date, even in its smaller sizes, an amazing 
amount in proportion to its size, which is 
deceptive to the eye., 


T is economy in the end to invest in 

luggage of the best quality one is able to 
afford. Good luggage is sewed, not 
riveted, even the heavy, protective corner 
pieces. Locks and metal fastenings are 
firm and trustworthy and edges meet 
squarely and closely so that there is no 
need for straps, and, in consequence, 
these are rarely found on luggage of good 
quality. 

lhe life of baggage is determined some- 
what by its treatment during its quiet 
periods as well as while it is traveling. Of 
course the greater activity and rough 
handling make extreme demands which 
it must meet, but unless proper care is 
given it while it is resting between trips, 
there is deterioration during quiet seasons 
as well as when on the road. 

Keep an old sheet or two, or pillow slips, 
or some kind of cloth or canvas covering 
to wrap bags and suitcases in before 
putting them away, so that the natural 
oil in the leather does not entirely dry 
out, making them liable to split or crack 
wherever there is extra wear. 

And before starting on a journey be sure 
to see that everything is shipshape, locks, 
hinges, buckles, handles or straps, if any. 
Keep baggage keys together on a separate 
key ring and have an extra set where you 
can find them easily, if you are a forgetful 
person. 

Then—bon voyage, and a safe return. 
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, || FREE 
| —for this 
month only 


color schemes for 
your home 


See them in actual colors—in 
advance—beautiful combina- 
tions of roof, walls, and trim 


EFORE you build or re-roof be sure to get the 
B new Richardson Booklet, “What Color for 
the Roof?” Also the Richardson Harmonizer. 
Booklet contains page after page of beautiful 
colored illustrations, showing interesting homes 
and attractive roof effects. Harmonizer enables 
you to see in advance 108 color combinations of 
roof and body of house. You can choose a charm- 
ing color scheme for your particular home with 
perfect certainty. Avoid mistakes. Consult the 
Richardson Booklet and Harmonizer before se- 
lecting your roof. Offered free for this month 

only. Send coupon for both —now. 
Pacific Coast Distributors 
ZELLERBACH PAPER CO. 
Headquarters: San Francisco 


Branches: Oakland, Fresno, Sacramento, Los Angeles, 
San Diego, Portland, Se attle, Spokane, Salt Lake City 


RICHARDSON ROOFING 


a —MAIL THIS COUPON—-------- _ 


Zellerbach Paper Co., Dept. 95-D, San Francisco, Cal. 
With the nedeinedaen that the free offer is good for this month only send 
me Booklet and Harmoniczer. 
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all three of ™ nm 
them proposed — 


[From THE LETTERS of LAURELIA | 


“yes, Janey dear, it was a wild, | 
tempestuous voyage. Talk about 
your shipboard romances! I had 
three of them—all going at one time 
—and I’ma nervous wreck trying to 
keep them from getting scrambled up. 


“And it’s all your fault—all because 
of that wonderful rouge you gave me 
before I sailed: You have no idea 
how much it improved my lools— 
how beautifully it brought out the 
color of my eyes—how much confi- 
dence and poise this new-found 
beauty gave tome. Thanks awfully, 
old dear—I'll never use any rouge 
hereafter but Princess Pat.” 


Br ie gl 


If you’ve never tried Princess Pat 
Rouge, you have a delightful treat in 
store. You'll find it calls attention to 
your beauty, not your make-up, you'll 
find it never streaks or runs, is mois- 
ture-proof, convenient to carry and 
convenient to apply. With any one of 
the three shades, by using the right 
amount, you can get any effect you 
want. 


You'll find Princess Pat Rouge at your 
favorite toilet goods counter; or if you 
prefer, mail the coupon for a week’s 
supply free. We want you to try itand 
see for yourself how this unique rouge 
seems to lie beneath the skin instead of 
upon it; how beautifully it sets off 
your features; how strikingly it brings 
out that radiant, glowing loveliness 
which is really you. 


Princess Pat 


a PAT, LTD. 


Dept. 1085 , 2709 So. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me free of cost, a sample of 

Princess Pat Rouge, as checked. 

D Vivid 0 Medium 0 English Tint 
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When Beauty Travels 


T is difficult to keep the skin fresh and 
soft, the hands in good condition and 
the hair clean and shining when 
traveling unless it is possible to carry 
a full equipment of lotions, creams and 
tonics so necessary to the appearance of 
the well-groomed woman. Fortunately, 
most of the essentials are now put up in a 
convenient form for traveling, 
so that it is not necessary to 
abandon the strict regime that 
has been established at home. 

First of all, take a generous jar 
of a very soft, almost liquid, 
cleansing cream. This can be 
worked into the pores of the skin, 
and if left a few moments before 
wiping off with one of those deli- 
cate tissue paper squares that 
have the soothing quality of old 
linen, willfreadily remove the 
dust and grime that is so dis- 
figuring and harmful. 

Be sure to include a good 
astringent to give tone and 
firmness to the skin, for the 
extra amount of cream used 
to meet traveling condi- 
tions may be relaxing 
unless it 1s followed by 
the astringent tonic that 
gives firmness and re- 
moves fine lines. 


RING an absorb- 

ent pad out of cold 
water and dip first in 
to the astringent and 
then into the cleans- 
ing cream. Apply this to 
the face with a gentle 
upward stroke, lightly 
and without force. Cover 
the face and neck thor- 
oughly and remove with 
the cleansing tissues. 
Then put on the tonic 
and watch the _ years 
disappear in the youth- 
ful glow that follows. 

The next choice 
should be a_ softening 
cream that remains on the face overnight. 
If the skin has been exposed to the wind 
and sun, this will somewhat correct any 
harmful effect they may have had. If 
there is a tendency to dryness or to 
wrinkles, this cream is excellent. 

The foundation cream that is put on 
before powder and rouge is applied to the 
face is one that the traveler simply must 
not omit. This comes in a small tube and 
is easy to slip in the handbag, so that 





















whenever the make-up is removed and 
renewed the necessary dry cream may be 
applied first. This protects the pores 
from dust, and in great measure, will pre- 
vent sun and wind burn. Besides, the 
make-up is much more successful and 
remains unchanged for a longer time. 
lhe beauty treatment is simplified if 
this necessary equipment 
can be kept together, 
and for this purpose 
there are boxes and 
cases in sizes and styles 
ranging from the tiny 
but complete week-end 
box to the case, large, 
luxurious and complete 
enough for an extended 
European trip. 


ie these days, when 
few heads boast of 
more than two or three 
inches of hair, and hats 
completely conceal it, 
there is not so much 
discomfort and danger 
to the hair in traveling. 
But a closely covered 
head develops oils and 
dandruff and needs a 
frequent cleansing treat- 
ment. As it is not al- 
ways possible to have 
the hair waved in many 
places where travel leads, 
It is an excellent idea 
to have it permanently 
waved before leaving 
home, unless it has a 
natural wave or can be 
worn straight becom- 
ingly. The permanent 
wave process has now 
been perfected so that it 
can be done without 
harm to the hair, the 
wave is large, loose and 
soft and the effect nat- 
ural, saving much time 
and trouble and allowing 
greater freedom. 

There are a number of pure liquid 
shampoos on the market that can be 
carried, so that short hair, at least, can be 
quickly and thoroughly washed and dried 
at an overnight stop. If you do not wish 
to risk carrying a liquid, however, pro- 
vide yourself with a tube of men’s shaving 
cream which is very pure and lathers 
freely. Do not wear a hat that is too 
tight, for you are wearing tt much more 
than is usual, and a retarded circulation in 
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the scalp causes the hair to fall out. Hair 
exposed to the burning rays of the sun 
grows faded and dull, for the natural oils 
that give it gloss are dried out. 

Frequent tonic treatments keep the 
hair soft and in good condition, and the 
scalp clean and healthy. Pour a little 
tonic out in a saucer or dish and dip a pad 
of absorbent cotton into the liquid. Part 
the hair with the comb and pat the tonic 
into the scalp until the whole surface of 
the head has been treated. Then massage 
the scalp until it tingles and glows, being 
careful not to irritate or scratch it with 
the nails. After this, a vigorous brushing 
will finish the cleansing treatment and 
give a lovely gloss to the hair. 
~ If the hair has been permanently waved, 
this is the time, when it is still damp with 


tonic, to set the wave, shaping and placing 


it with combs if necessary. 

Do not forget the tiny eye cup and a 
bottle of boric solution for the frequent 
eye bath. Eyes are under unusual strain 
when traveling. They are busy register- 
ing new impressions and they are apt to 
collect dust and cinders. A wrinkle cream 
that smoothes out the lines around the eyes 
is an excellent addition to the beauty box, 
to correct the strain of constant use which 
will show in this way, sooner, perhaps, 
than in any other. 

Avoid extended reading in the train. 
The movement causes the constant 
change of focus which is very tiring and, 
after a time, becomes injurious. 


H \NDS require care every day. If the 
outing is a camping trip, or demands 
rough work certain precautions are neces- 
sary in the beginning. The nails should 
be filed down short and round, following 
the shape of the finger, so that they run no 
risk of being torn or broken. If the hands 
are in water more than usual, a hand 
lotion should be applied whenever they 
are wiped to keep the skin from getting 
dry, rough and red. 

Pure soaps come in fat, stubby tubes to 
be squeezed out as needed. These con- 
tain oatmeal and other softening and 
whitening properties, and they lather 
freely in hard water. 

The make-up, which is such a simple 
matter at home, is a more difficult affair 
when it is undertaken on a journey. It is 
almost impossible to secure a good light, or 
sufficient room for all the articles required 
on a train, so that the best way is to take 
just enough of each essential for the 
journey in a compact box that is easy to 
carry. 

The daily bath is out of the question 
on a long railroad journey, but there are 
other ways to keep sweet and dainty 
that are harmless and easily applied. 
Listerine on an absorbent cotton pad 
applied to the underarms will freshen the 
skin, remove unpleasant odors and give a 
feeling of being well groomed. There are 
other true and tried deodorants that are 
infallible and completely harmless. 

Plenty of clean stockings and fresh 
underclothes also add to the comfortable 
assurance that comes from fastidious 
personal care. 

Delightful friendships, and the charm 
of new acquaintances are apt to come 
only to those who are pleasing to the eye 
with a scrupulous daintiness that comes 
from watchful care and daily appointment 
with the beauty box. 

















Norida Vanities are fully 
covered by U. S. Patents. 


That’s the wonderful thing about 
the Norida Vanitie. You can refill 
it again and again with the loose 
powder you like best. 

So why use compact powder when 
you can have your favorite loose 
powder wherever you go? Buy one 
at any drug or department store. 

Be Sure You Ask for 











The Vanitie for Your Favorite Loose Powder 


NORIDA VANITIES FOR LOOSE POWDER — 
Bi fs CANNOT SPILL oyu 





So Easy To Refill 


CWith Your ‘Favorite Loose ‘Powder 





Just a twist and the 
powder comes forth 


Single, for loose powder. 
Double, for loose powder 
androuge. Gilt andsilver. 
Noridas come filled with 
Wildflower powder and. 
rouge. 


Norida) 


145 Adelaide St. West 


Norida Parfumerie 


630 S. Wabash Ave., 


Chicago 
Canadian Office, 
McGillivray Bros. 

Ltd. 


Toronto. 








4 
Face PowDER 


Known and loved by four generations 
SALE EVERYWHI 








INSTANTLY, makes them ap- 
ear naturally 
variant. _ Adds e 


dark, long and 
wonderful c'! 


#Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 





Pari, BOURJOIS Func 


| JAVA 


The Wonderful French Face Powder 
A tint for every type 
Bourjois alsocreates the 
world’s finest Rouges— 
hand-made in Paris.Write 
us for attractive booklet. 


BOURJOIS, Inc. 
37 West 34th Street 





New York 
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BEFORE YOUR NEXT 
PERMANENT WAVE 





ano safety of 
She Freverics 
Method 


This is the method of perma- 
nent waving now practiced by 
the finest parlors everywhere. 
Itis the method that givesthose 
large, soft waves of lustrous 
beauty which all fastidious 
women most desire. And be- 
cause a Frederics Method par- 
lor ae offers more expert 
knowledge and artistry, it is 
not necessary to send away 
for tests before your wave. 


The great masters of per- 
manent waving throughout 
the world acknowledge this 
method as supreme for beauty 
and for safety to your hair. If 
you do not know one of these 
better parlors near you, write 
us and we will gladly tell you 
the address. 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE FOLDER 
“How to Care for Your 
Permanent Wave” 
It gives simple instructions 
that will allow you to keep 


your permanent wave always 
like new. 


6. Freverics, Tne. 


51 West 37th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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The Wooden Nutmeg 


(Continued from page 23) 


| steps and he could feel both sides of the 


opening. He thrust a foot through, 
sounded the deck carefully and stepped 
into the next compartment. The air 


| seemed fairly good. 


| few feet from the door. 


“Ha!” he said. 
leading down.” 

Holding to the edge of the doorway, he 
felt along the bulkhead to right and left. 
On both sides it ended in a steel wall a 
Choosing the 
right side, Tim began to feel his way along. 

Then he came to another door. He 
stepped through, cautiously, and began to 
edge along the right-hand wall as before. 
When he had gone a few feet his heel 
touched an obstruction. Tim bent down 
and felt around. It was a hatch, and open. 

“Thank God!” he exclaimed. 

Over the edge of the coaming he thrust 
his head, shouting Molly’s name. 

“Tim, oh, Tim!” the answer came back, 
muffled by distance. 

“Don’t move,” he called. 
and get you.” 


“Now for a hatchway 


“T’ll come 


THE hole in the deck was not a regular 
companion, intended for the passage of 
men, but an ammunition hatch, and there 
was only a narrow iron ladder leading 
down from it. Tim felt about until he 
found this, climbed down and started 
edging his way along a bulkhead. 

The air was good and he could stand 
erect, which made progress easier. Every 
few seconds he shouted to Molly. Each 
time she answered him. Presently he 
came to a door, open like those above. He 
passed through, and the next time Molly 
called her voice sounded loud and clear. 

“Are there any hatches open in here?” 
he asked. 

“T don’t think so,” she answered. “Oh, 
Tim, it’s good to have you find me!” 

“There, there, Molly-girl; don’t worry 
now,” he said. “I’m hurrying.” 

He stepped out from the bulkhead, 
merely keeping his fingers on it so he 
would not lose direction, and walked along 
rapidly. In a moment he found a door 
and stepped through. 

“Molly!” he called. 
you here?” 

“Oh, Tim, dear! Where are you?” 

“Here, by the door,” he answered, 
stepping toward her. I’m coming.” 

“Can’t you strike a match?” she asked. 

“T’ve only got four, and we may need 
them.” 

Arms spread out, he went one step, two 
steps—his outstretched fingers touched 
the sleeve of Molly’s blue jumper; their 
hands met, and he drew her toward him. 
“All plain sailing now,” he said. 

Molly tucked her head down on his 
shoulder and wept, while he smoothed her 
hair and whispered ineffectual phrases of 
comfort. 

“Come, Molly-girl,” he said, presently. 
“We must get out of here. I smell 
smoke.” 

Molly pulled herself together with a last 
quivering sob and straightened up. 

“Oh, Tim,” she said, “I wish I had a 
handkerchief!” 

Tim threw back his head and laughed. 


“Sweetheart, are 


Laughing, he caught a stronger, fulle 
breath of the smoke and his merriment 
ended in a cough. 

“‘We’ve got to get out of here,” he said, 
“Come, hurry!” 

Taking the girl’s hand in his, he stepped 
cautiously toward where he supposed the 
door to be. Half a dozen strides took them 
to a bulkhead. Tim thrust out a hand to 


feel along it for the opening. It was hot, F) 


so hot he burned his fingers. 
“Molly, listen. 
deck, too. 
and find it quick.” 
“T think it’s over the other way, Tim,” 
said the girl. “Want to try there?” 
“Yes, we can’t stay here and be 
cooked.” 


Feeling their way along the deck before [ 


them, because of the danger of open 
hatchways, they took a dozen steps to 
another bulkhead. That, too, was hot. 

“Tt’s on this side, too, Molly,” said 
Tim. “Come, we'll have to just feel our 
way along until we come to it.” 

He took out his rule and, pressing it 
against the bulkhead, led Molly along 
parallel to the steel wall. Presently he 
struck something. Drawing Molly with 
him, Tim moved closer to the wall and 
felt for the obstruction. It was the metal 
fitting at the edge of a doorway. 

Molly stepped through first, to let Tim 
swing the door shut and fasten it. 

“Oh!” she cried. 

“What is it?’ asked Tim, turning 
toward her. 

“There’s light coming down the hatch- 
way!” 

: "Light nothing; that’s the glow froma 
re!” 


FAINT ruddiness shone through the 
square opening in the deck above and 
ahead of them. 

By its aid they were able to walk 
straight toward the hatch. Tim sprang 
up the ladder and thrust his sandy head 
through the aperture. Almost instantly 
he dropped down again, his face strained 
and anxious. 

“There’s fire in the passage above,” he 
said. “We can’t get out that way.” 

“Why, what could have started it 
there?” 

“Some rockhead has opened a hatch 
somewhere and started the air current 
along a new course. It’s just carried the 
fire along with it.” 

“‘Can’t we go up and take a chance?” 

“No, the smoke’s too thick. The fire’s 
only a few feet from the hatch and the 
insulation’s burning off the electric cables 
all along the passage.” 

Tim pointed to the deck under the 
hatch. “Look!” 

Burning drops of rubber were falling 
through the opening and spattering on the 
steel plates. 

“Come on! We've got to get away 
from here!” e 

Keeping from under the hatch, they 
edged along the side of the passage. At 
the next bulkhead he gently drew Molly 
through the door, swung it shut and 
dogged it. 


There’s fire on this) 
We’ve got to find that door} 
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“Good-bye to the light, ” hesaid. “We'll 
have to do with my four matches now.” 


“T wish I’d brought my lantern,” said 
the girl. Ais. 
“T wish you had,” said Tim. _ wish 


you'd brought the blueprints, too.’ 

“ “But you could have gotten them,” 
answered Molly. “They were on your 
desk. I’d been looking at them.” 

“T sent a man for them, but he couldn’t 
find ’em. What became of the lantern?” 

“Why, it was all blazing up and I 
droppe dit and ran,” said the girl. “‘You 
see, | was going around, opening doors and 
looking for things, and I opened a funny 
little door away up there where the ship 
was all narrow, up near the bow. And all 
at once, before I could get through it, 
there was a flash and everything was 
blazing.” 

“You must have got into an old paint 
locker, whe Te there were some oily rags, or 
something,” suggested Tim. 

“Maybe,” assented Molly. “Anyway, 
I tried to shut the door but the heat was 
too much, so I just dropped the lantern 
andran. The first place I could find open, 
I dodged below. You said once that the 
good air is at the botton when there’s a 
hre.”” 

“So it is,’ afirmed Tim. “And we’re 
at the bottom, or near there, all right. 
But we'll have to move on; this fire’s 
going a long way in the top of the ship. 
We don’t want to get trapped.” 


“What can we do?” Molly’s voice 
trembled a little. 

“Keep moving,” said Tim. “Every 

time we find a ladder, we'll go up. If the 


hatch at the top is open, we'll go on up. 
If it isn’t, we'll try again.” 


AND in hand, they moved off down the 
passage, Tim dragging his rule against 
the side to aid in keeping direction and to 
warn them of any ladders or openings 
that might be there. None appeared, 
however, and they were stepping out with 


fair confidence nee they stumbled 
squarely into a bulkhead. 

“Oh, my head!” cried Molly. 

“Are you hurt much?” asked ‘lim, 


tubbing his own bruises. 

“I’ve cut my head, I think,” answered 
the girl. “‘It feels all wet and sticky.” 

“Serious? Here, let me tie a handker- 
chief around it.” 

“T don’t know; 
deal, I think.” 

Blunderingly, Tim folded a handker- 
chief and, by dint of much effort, got it 
adjusted around Molly’s head. 

“There,” he said, ‘come on, Molly-girl, 
lets find the door in this thing and get 
on.’ 

Both spread their hands over the bulk- 
~ feeling for an opening. 

I don’ t feel any door, Tim,” declared 
the girl. “Oh, what shall we do?” She 
clung to him, sobbing and quivering. 

“Come, come, sweetheart. You were so 
brave when I was hunting for you, and now 
you're getting so panic-stricken.” 

“But I was alone, then, Tim. Now 
you’re here, and it’s all my fault.” 

“But, sweetheart, there are other ways 
out of here. There must be.” 

Molly squeezed him hard for a moment 
and then stood away. 

“I’m ready, Tim,” she said. 
“That’s the girl,” commended Tim, and 


it’s bleeding a good 


led the way back over the route they had 
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just covered. This time, instead of the 
rule, he kept his fingers on the wall of the 
passageway. They had gone only a few 
feet when he felt a slight break in the wall. 

“‘Here’s something,” he announced. 
“Cheer up! What did I tell you?” 

Thrusting here and there, Tim’s stubby 
fingers traced the outline of a small slide. 
A few more exploratory touches found its 
handle. Tim seized this and heaved 
mightily. With a creak, the thing gave. 
‘Tim put his head into the aperture and 
gazed upward. Far above, a few faint 
gleams of the late afternoon light were 
visible. 

“Well, here’s air, anyway, 
with forced cheerfulness. 
Molly.” 

He withdrew and the girl, 
upward, 

“Think you could ge tupthat?” he asked. 


” he declared, 


“Take a look, 


too, looked 


“T doubt it, she answered, “and | 
know you couldn’t.” 
“T didn’t think so, either,” said Tim. 


“You might get through it, if it wasn’t 
for the hoisting machinery and cables and 
things, but without them there’d be 
nothing to climb by.” 


E thrust his head back into the shaft 

and whistled as loud and as long as he 
could, then waited. Nobody answered. 
He whistled again. ‘There was no re- 
sponse and he drew back. 

“Come on, let’s find another hoist,” he 
said. ‘Maybe there’s a bigger one. We'll 
leave this open for air, anyway. 

But they worked their way back to the 
door Tim had closed without finding 
another one, big or little. 

“T don’t know that we'd better go back 
through here,” said ‘lim, hesitantly. 
“Tm afraid it will be hot.” 

“Would you go that way if it were not 
for me? If I weren’t here?” 

nese” 

“Then we'll go that way together,” 
declared the girl, and put her hand in his. 

‘Tim pressed it and drew away to loosen 
the dogs he had fastened so carefully only 
a short while before. A great gout of 
smoke puffed into his face as he threw the 
last of them and opened the door. 

“Crouch down, Molly,” he warned. 
“Wait for me. [ll take a look and call 
you if I find anything.” 

Bending from the hips, Tim walked 
rapidly, feeling all along the side of the 
passageway as he went. The place was 
full of the odor of scorched paint and the 
stench of overheated rubber. It was 
oppressively hot. Halfway, or more, 
through that section of the passage he 
touched another slide such as he had felt 
before. 

“Molly!*he called. I’ve 
found another hoist.’ 

Quickly he raised the slide and thrust 
his head into the hoist shaft. All above 
was smoke. He drew back and closed the 
slide again as Molly came up. 

“Where is it, Tim?” she asked. 

“Tt’s here, sweetheart, but it’s full of 
smoke. And it’s no bigger than the other.” 

“Oh, Tim!” Molly almost sobbed with 
disappointment. 

“Maybe we can get some good out of it, 
anyway,” Tim said and, raising the slide, 
he put his head into the shaft and shouted. 
Presently he shouted again. Then he 
blew his whistle. A minute or so he spent 
thus, shouting and whistling. 


/ 


“Come here! 











Rose Patel 
Complexion 


JHE 
fully 
skin is the 
There must be good soil, plant food, 
moisture and cultivation to produce 


rose is the bloom of a care- 
tended rose bush; a fine 
result of similar care. 


arose. <A lovely skin must have the 
right soap, a sure bleach and nour- 
ishing creams. 


The Dr. C. H. Berry Company has 
spent forty successful years in help 
ing women perfect their complex- 
ions. Before applying the famous 
bleach and skin food, 
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: pore use of Dr. Berry’s complexion 
soap is of vast importance in cleans- 
ing the skin of impurities. Then 
follow with an application of Kre 
mola. If, however, your skin shows 
freckles, Dr. Berry’s ointment. will 
positively eradicate them. 





Kremola, $1.25, Freckle Ointment, 65¢ 
afd $1.25, and Complexion Soap, 
% for 65e at all drug and Dept. stores or 
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‘Hints on How to be Beautiful.”’ 
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The Telephone and Better Living 





Pictures of pre-telephonic times 
seem quaint today. In the streets 
were horses and mud-splashed bug- 
gies, but no automobiles and no 
smooth pavements. 

Fifty years ago homes were heated 
by stoves and lighted by gas or kero- 
sene lamps. There was no domestic 
steam heating or electric lighting, 
nor were there electric motors in the 
home. Not only were there no tele- 
phones, but there were no phono- 
graphs, no radio and no motion 
pictures. 

The telephone permitted the sep- 
aration of business office from fac- 
tory and made possible the effec- 
tive co-ordination of widespread 


activities by a centralized organ- 
ization. It changed the business 
habits of the Nation. 


The amazing growth of the coun- 
try in the past fifty years could not 
have come had not science and in- 
vention supplied the farmer, manu- 
facturer, business man and family 
with many new inventions, great 
and small, for saving time and labor. 
During this period of marvelous in- 
dustrial progress, the telephone had 
its part. It has established its own 
usefulness and greatly accelerated 
the development of the industrial 
arts which have contributed so much 
to better living conditions and to the 
advancement of civilization. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED ComPANIES 





IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 
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Whooping Cough 
Soon Relieved 


Roche’s Embroéation 

is the quickest relief 

y known. Just rub it 

on the child’s chest. 

At once it breaks 

congestion, loosens 

choking phlegm and then relief 

comes. Equally good for croup, 
chest colds, bronchitis. 

Sold By All Druggists or 


E. FOUGERA & CO., Inc., New York 


W. Edwards & Sons, London, Eng., Props, 
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| for nursery accessory catalog. 








This —— nursery accessory 
furnishes both amusement and 
exercise for your child. Child 
sits on seat and walks in any 
direction. Todler frame is baby= 
blue enameled steel, whee 
ivory enameled and rubber 
tired. Seat board venee 
maple, natural finish. Todler 
folds flat when not in use. 
SPECIAL OFFER ' 

For 60 awe only we will send 
ou a Todler, copy of Rock-A- 

ye Baby Book ( (telling all 

about baby) and a handsomdé 
Bath Thermometer, all for $5. 
Send p. 0. money order. Ask 
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2703 N. Leffingwell, St. Louis, "Mo. 





None of his efforts produced any 
result. 

Twisting about, Molly put her head 
through the slide and looked up. 

“It’s no use, Tim,” she said, after a 
moment. “I thought I might be able to 
get up here and get help but this is just as 
bad as the other one.” She struggled a 
moment. “Help me down, Tim; I’m 
caught on something.” 

Th im reached into the shaft to help her. 

“No, not there,” she said. oul 
down, outside this place. My foot’s 
caught.” 

Obediently, Tim felt about in the dark- 
ness. His fingers touched the rough 
denim of her overalls, the smooth steel 
wall, her shoe and then a steel dog such as 
was affixed to the bulkhead doors. 

“What’s this?” he cried. ‘What's 


this? My Lord, Molly, what have you 
found? I’m going to strike a match. 
Hold still.” 


The little flame flickered out, disclosing 
a small, low door, barely half as high or 
wide as those in the bulkheads. 

It was not, really, much bigger than a 
manhole, but it was as welcome as a cargo- 
hatch to Tim. 

“Thank God!” he cried. ‘Don’t be too 
confident, Molly, but I think you’ve hit 
on the way out.’ 

The match burned out. 

“What is it, Tim?” cried the girl, all 
excitement. ‘‘Let me look, too. Is it a 
way out?” 


THINK so,” said the man, loosening 

her foot from its lodgment behind the 
steel dog. “I hope so. Here, you look 
close at the little brass plate above the 
door while I strike another match. Here 
it is. Feel it?” Tim guided her fingers 
to the plate. “Now tell me what it says 
on that; I’ll attend to the match.” 

He took out the match box. 

“Are you ready?” he asked. “Look 
carefully; we’ve only got two more 
matches after this.” 

“All right,” she answered. 

Tim struck the match, shielding it care- 
fully with his hands. To the last flicker- 
ing splinter he held it, regardless of 
scorched fingers, turning it end for end 
and holding onto the charred head when 
it burned low. 

“What did you see?” he asked, ner- 
vously, when the flame had died to a mere 
glowing spark. 

“T saw three words,” answered the girl. 
““Control’ and ‘dynamo’ and another one 
I couldn’t quite make out; the paint was 
splashed over the brass.” 

“Good! Fine! Couldn’t be better. 
Now, which was first?” 

“*Dynamo’ was first, then the word | 
couldn’t make out, then ‘control,’ under- 
neath.” 

“Fine!” Tim repeated, grunting as he 
strained at the dogs. “We're on our way! 
But I didn’t dare open this door until we 
knew where it went. I didn’t want to 
open up the bottom of a water tank or 
something and make us any more trouble 
than we have.” 

“Where are we going?” asked the girl. 
- “To the dynamo room, first, and then 
to the central station of the ship. There’s 
a ladder always leads direct from that to 
the conning tower. We can go up that. 
Once in the conning tower, it’ll be easy to 
get down to the deck and ashore.” 
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Out Where The West Begins 
By ARTHUR CHAPMAN 


Out where the skies are a trifle bluer. 
Out where friendship’s a little truer, 
: | | «= That’s where the West begins, 

i, i ae eapnenmneaines H| Out where a fresher breeze is blowing, 

: Where there’s laughter in every 
streamlet flowing, 

Where there’s more of reaping and 
less of sowing, 

That's where the West begins. 
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C(g HERE nightfall may find you three hundred miles from é 
where you started at dawn... where a few hours drive 

will take you from the heat of the desert to the nippy air of 
the mountains... where you drive long and far adlaed and 
want nothing to mar the pleasure of your driving...it is a 

t satisfaction to know that one of the more than 125 
“Western Auto” stores is always near you...a “Western 
Auto” man always within reach ready and willing to render 


courteous service. 


It matters not whether you bought your “Western Auto” af 
Tires, Auto Supplies or Camping Equipment in Denver or 
San Francisco, on the Mexican Border or up near the Cana- 
dian Line, every “Western Auto” store is your store just as 
much as the one in which you made your purchase. 


Only “Western Auto” can place such service at your disposal. 


-More than 125 Stores in the West- 
Western Auto 
Supply Co. » 


Main Store ~1100 South Grand Ave. 
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| As it should be 


SINCE its extra cost, when spread over 





its billions of output, figures to but 
three cents per package of twenty, it 
is quite fair to say that Fatima, in 
| between ‘costly’ and ‘popular’ in price, 


is decidedly more popular than costly 
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CASH PRIZES FOR BEST LETTERS 


What is the Best Small City 
in the West? 


By small cities SUNSET means towns up to 20,000—(1920 
census). 

No letter may be longer than 500 words. 

Why is your town the best small city in the West? 
SUNSET offers a cash prize of $25 for the best letter and 
$5 for every other letter published. 


These are the rules. Let’s have the letters! The Far West 
has plenty of good small cities. Let’s hear what their citizens 
| think of them. 


WRITE YOUR LETTER NOW! 





























“Suppose we run into some other doors 
that are shut? Some we can’t open?”’ 

“Tt won’t make any difference. There's 
lots of passages there and plenty of ways 
to get up and out.” 

Steadily Tim wrenched at the steel 
dogs, loosening them one at a time. But 
it was slow work. He had to fumble 
about in the dark to find them and to 
learn which way to pull them. With every 
other twist or so he skinned his knuckles, 

Che threads, neglected since the navy 
condemned the ship, were rusty and it 
took real muscle to force the dogs along 
them. Tim’s breath came hard as he 
strained. Over its rasp sounded the 
crackle of blistering paint, curled away 
from the deck above by the heat. 

The dogs had been well set up when the 
door last was closed, and Tim had to bend 
almost double to reach the lower ones, 
One by one they came loose under the 
power of his huge shoulders. 

On the sixth and last screw, however, 
the rust was too much and, try as he 
would, Tim could not start the dog. 

“Can't you loosen it?” asked Molly, as 
his panting sounded louder than usual. 

“No,” said ‘Tim, through clenched 
teeth, as he gave it another tug. “‘I'll 
try hammering it.” 

He began removing one of the dogs he 
had already loosened. “Lie down. ‘Ihe 
air’s getting bad.” 


T™ paused, raised the heavy piece of 
steel and crashed it down on the stub- 
born dog. ‘There was no slackening of its 
grip. Again he struck, and again, until he 
lost track of the blows. 

He paused for breath and then be- 
labored the steel again. Still it held. It 
did not seem possible for mere flakes of 
rust to hold out against so furious a 
hammering. 

“Looks bad!’ he panted. “Scared?” 

“Some.” 

“°’Fraid we're trapped.” 

There was a queer sound as Molly 
caught her breath. Then, for answer, she 
began to whistle the merry tune with 
which she had defied Tim that morning. 
Haltingly, tremblingly, at first, the notes 
trilled out, grew in steadiness and volume, 
and lilted away in gay abandon as Molly 
swung into the chorus. 

“Ho!” cried Tim, in a great voice, and 
struck once more at the steel. Molly’s 
whistling died away in a fit of coughing. 
The clangor of Tim’s blows echoed down 
the passageway. 

Then one rang less resonantly than its 
fellows and the next sounded flatter still. 
Tim struck again. With the crash of the 
blow there was a faint sound as of metal 
grating over other metal. 

“We win!” he cried, and struck again. 
He could feel the metal give under the 
blow. Beside him Molly was coughing 
violently. 

Dropping his makeshift hammer, Tim 
seized the dog, braced himself and heaved. 
The rust grated and the dog gave under 
his hands, then clung fast to its seat again. 

“Hurry, Tim,” urged Molly. “The 
rubber’s caught fire.” 

. One—more—turn 
straining at the thing. 
loose!” 

He fell to beating the locking screws out 
of their notches. ‘That done, he shoved iit 
the door. It held fast. 


he gasped, 
““Now-—she’s 
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PERFECTLY NATURAL, 


‘Pum-Kin ‘Rouge is a charming 
aid to beauty. You can get it at 
all Own drug stores and agencies; 
and at nearly all good drug and 
department stores. Or by prepaid 
mail, 7 5c. 


Address The Ow] Drug Company, 
611 Mission Street, San Francisco; 
6th and Broadway, Los Angeles; 
Clark and Madison Streets, Chicago; 
53 West 23rd Street, New York 


One shade for all eomplextong 


15¢ 
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The Secret of 
—Mrs. Bowman’s suc- 
cessful teas is those won- 
derful tea biscuits she 
invariably serves. There 
isn’t any secret about the 
reason for her unfailing 
success with her bakings— 
she has set rules about 
the ingredients she uses; 
one of them is—never to 
use anything but 


CALUMET 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 
BAKING POWDER 


Themajorityof housewives 
say the same thing—they know 
that for the best results—for 
real baking economy, Calumet 
cannot be equalled—it is un- 
failing. Expensive ingredients 
used with it are never spoiled. 





It is the safeguard against 
bake-day failures in millions 
upon millions of homes today. 


Sales 21, Times Those 
of Any Other Brand 





Cine pow 


MOT Mave By a TRUST 


ALUME 


CONTENTS 118. 





EVERY INGREDIENT USED 
OFFICIALLY APPROVED BY 
U. S. FOOD AUTHORITIES. 


THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 
FOR CALUMET 
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“Now what?” demanded Tim. 

He drew back from it and looked up and 
down the passage. Little smoky flames 
were playing around the electric cables at 
the farther end. While he looked, one of 
these flickered out and licked at a fat 
blister of paint, slowly bulging down from 
the deck above. The paint caught fire 
and burned smokily, like rosin. 

Tim launched himself forward, thrust- 
ing at the little door with one foot. All 
his weight, all his strength, all the momen- 
tum of a spring from across the passage- 
way went into that thrust. 

Under the impact the door clanged open 
as though it had never been fastened. 
Tim crashed against the sill and slid half- 
way through the aperture. 

“Oh! Are you hurt, Tim?” cried Molly. 

The burning paint made a faint light 
for them. 

“No. Look!” 

He squirmed through the door and 
knelt beside it, pointing. Molly crawled 
through. 

“Q-oh! Daylight!” 


CROSS a room filled with machinery 

a heavy door stood open. Beyond ita 
ray of light, caught and bent downward by 
something 1 in the conning tower far abov e, 
flickered on the bottom rung of an iron 
ladder. 

“Control room,” said Tim. “Ladder 
goes up to conning tower. We’re safe. 
Let’s go.” 

But at the bottom of the ladder Molly 
hesitated. 

“Come on,” urged Tim. 
fire to put out yet today.” 

“Tim,” said the girl. “You're a dear. 
You never once said ‘I told you so.’ Here!” 

Into his bruised and bleeding hands she 


“Tve got a 


thrust a strange round object the size of a | 


billiard ball. 

“What’s this?” he asked, turning it over 
and over. 
lemon?” 

“No,” 


she said. “It’s a souvenir. I got 


it off the sideboard in the wardroom, out | 


of a sort of crest thing. It’s what I used 
to hammer on that pipe and led you to 
me. Connecticut, you know—Nutmeg 
State. It's a wooden nutmeg.” 

“Lady,” said Tim, a thread of gravity 
underlying his mock ceremonious phras- 
ing, “] shall treasure it above all other 
possessions.” 

He bowed low over her hand. 

“There was a sort of silver grater thing 
—— with it,” she said. “I’m keeping 
that!” 





What is the 
Best Small City 
in the West? 


he cel man feels that the place he 
lives in is the best of them all. 
SUNSET wants to find out about the 
small cities of the West. Which one is 
the best and why? On page 84 of this 
issue are further details; turn to that 
page now and find out how to win a 
cash prize fora letter about your town. 


Prize Contest Opens in SUNSET for June 
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The 
New Design 
WHITE 
MOUNTAIN 

Triple Motion 
FREEZER 











HREE generations of women have <i 
pended upon White Mountain Soseners, S. 
They make their frozen dainties at home 
because they are as pure and wholesome as 
they are delicious. 
You, too, will find the New Design White 
Mountain Triple Motion Freezer a real 
friend, when theimportant question is 
‘‘What shall I serve?” 
Let your dealer show you the new fea- 
tures of the White Mountain Freezer 


The White Mountain Freezer Co., Inc. 
NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


To Hang Up Things 
In the Kitchen 
Moore Push- Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 

For Heavy Articles 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
The Hooks You Need 


10c. Pkts. Everywhere 
Moore Push-Pin Ce., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUNIONS 


Quick, safe relief from Bunion 
pain. Prevent shoe pressure. 
At drug and shoe stores everywhere 


Dr Scholls 
Zino-pads 


For Free Sample write The Scholl Mfg. Co., Chicago 


MASCARILLO 


Darkens and Beautifies Eyebrows 
An absolutely harmless preparation for re- 
touching and beautifying eyebrows, eye 
lashes, beards and hair. NOT A DYE. Pre; aed 
in all shades. Meyer's Mascarillo has becn 





Put one on—the 
pain is gone 








Standard for over 50 years. For sale at rue 
and Dept. Stores or sent on receipt « 7 
also made in liquid form, same 
price. Generous sample sent Yc 
on receipt of - - - - - - 


CHARLES MEYER, 28 E. 12th St., N. ¥. City 
saeswacenatinane AB 
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The Hidden 
Heart of 


Havana 


(Continued from page 19) 


with the wash; the parrot will screech at 
her; the baby will say, “Mamaita, quiero 
leche—” (“little mama, I wish milk!’’)— 
Up above you is the bluest sky you ever 
saw outside a chromo, and the hills stretch 
out, a fertile and most wonderful Irish 
green that is faded, with the distance to a 
hazy, blurred blue. Then there are 
always palm trees that break any long 
line enchantingly, and the colors, the 
sometimes garish colors of the nearest 
houses, to make an accent. These colors 
must sometimes offend the truly artistic, 
but to a plain person of my type, they 
belong to Cuba—the land of intense sun 
and lurid green; hedges punctuated with 
scariet blotches, soil that is sometimes 
red; loud laughing, and loud singing 
people, a general and an alluring disarray, 
goats in the streets and life lived, so 
frankly, in the open. 

There is an indulgence of slow going in 
the outskirts of Havana, that you could 
never find in a northern city. One morn- 
ing [om was taking a photograph of a 
pretty garden glimpsed from a character- 
istically narrow way. He wanted me to 
pose before it—by reason of proportion or 
something like that, my stern mirror tells 
me—and he had to stand on the street- 
car tracks in order to get enough perspec- 
tive. As he stood there a car came along. 
The motorman brought his car to a stop, 
and motioned for us to proceed. We did. 
The gentlemen in the car arose to watch 
the ordeal. The ladies smiled and nodded. 
The affair over and done with, we bowed 
our gratitude to the car. Like a well 
trained chorus, they returned our bows. 
The car went on its leisured way, and 
Tom, grinning, wound the film into its 
dark room. ‘Well, I’ll be darned!” he 
said. And I felt that way too. 

It was a pleasant little episode, and very 
Cuban. But you will never stumble over 
its sister if you elect to sit in the big hotels 
down town and, between timid, all- 
American drives about the city, play 
bridge—in your native tongue! 


E lived at home for two meals a day 

and that meant shopping. It was no 
great effort—no great matter—and it was 
always entertaining. If one wished a 
pastry for a top to luncheon, one waited 
on the balcon until José or Pablo came 
along with a shop, in a glass case on his 
head. Then you leaned far out, and called 
down, “Una momentica!” (“one little 
moment’’) and ran down the stairs. Jose 
or Pablo would set up his shop on its 
portable legs, you would look, select, take 
and pay. 

The grocery force was large and suave. 
Labor is cheap and energy is short. It 
takes nine men in Havana to do the work 
of six in New York. 

Each time we went to town—or to the 
country—the grocery force would line 
up on the pavement to say, “Hello, good- 
by—” in an utter monotone. It was the 
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The Judge Polls 
America’s Great 
Wood Jury 
“Mr. Builder, you are a 
member of the jurythat 
rendered a unanimous 
verdict for California 
Pine throughout the 
house. Why do you 
favor it?” 





The’ Builder Says: 


‘Homes of California Pine have value ‘built in’”’ 


“| LIKE to get acontract where California Pine 
is to be used throughout. I know the results 
will please the owner and reflect credit on me, 
because California Pine is an all-purpose 
homebuilding wood of long-service qualities 
in every part of the house, from framing to 
interior finish. 


“California White Pine and Sugar Pine are 
woods that hold their shape and form, with- 
out warping, twisting or bowing, thereby 
assuring rigidity of the structural frame and 
maintaining tight joints in all exterior and 
interior trim and finish. The soft, uniform 
texture and close, even grain of California 
Pine saves working time in cutting, sawing 
and fitting, while preventing waste of material 
from chipping orsplintering. Nailsandscrews 
are easily and yt driven, without fear of 
splitting, no matter where inserted, and they 
are held snugly tight, permitting the most 
accurate and lasting joinery. 


“California Pine, being light-toned in color, 
readily takes any color paint, stain or enamel. 
It has ready absorption of the paint oils that 
tend to protect the wood from moisture, and, 
what is also important, the finished wood- 
work retains its beautiful, smooth surface, 
because these pines are free from hard and 
soft streaks which are the causes of ‘raised 
grain,’ or ‘wavy’ effects in some woods, 


“Beauty, long life and the minimum of re- 
pair expense are characteristic of homes in 
which California Pine is used throughout in 
construction and finish. That is my conclu- 
sion, based upon many years of experience 
with woods of every kind.” 


You can safely follow the judgment of men 
like the Builder, whose business it is to know 
wood values—the men of America’s Great 
Wood Jury — whose unanimous verdict is 
“Use California Pine.” 


Cali 


California White Pine 
(Trade Name) 


Personnel of the JURY: 
The Architect, The Builder, The Carpenter, The 
Lumber Dealer, The Sash and Door Manufac- 
turer, The Pattern Maker, The Frame Manufac- 
turer, The Shipper, The Cabinet Maker, The 
Wood Technologist, The Painter, The Manual 
Training Instructor. 


VERDICT — “The qualities of 
these pines make them superior 
for every part of the home.” 


Don’t Stand Blindfolded 
When You Build 


Everyone who buildsa home should know the 
ABC's of building. Our free 48-page illustrated 
book ‘‘Pine Homes” contains valuable home- 
building information set forth in 
simple, easily understood terms, 
with graphic illustrations of 
the various operations incident 
to construction; also many re- 
productions of attractive homes. 
An hour’s time with this book 
) _# takes the mystery outof building. 
dete sete Simply fill out the coupon and 
=’ mail now. It’s FREE. 
This book will be sent FREE. 
Simply fillin the coupon and mail now. 


California White and Sugar Pine 
Manufacturers Assn. 

661 Call Bldg.,San Francisco. 
Please send your book “ Pine Homes.”’ 





Name 


Street___ 


CR cin enlaces 





CALIFORNIA WHITE AND SUGAR PINE 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Also producers of California White Fir - California Douglas Fir - 


1225-S 


California Incense Cedar 
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co ning gowns, 

% give a fresh, smart look to sports 
% wear in latest shades; make draperies 

% and furnishings look new again. 
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% There are so many uses for SUNSET 
in busy country homes. No matter 
% = =what fabric, if it’s dyeable SUNSET 
we dyes it and freshens the texture too. 
% It does not have a home-dyed look. 





% SUNSET meets every home-dyeing % 
* need. Substitutes are likely to dis- 


R2 
% appoint; be sure you get SUNSET %& 
% §=6 for these wonderful results. 

% 
oe All SUNSET’s 22 colors are fast for ee 
oe) all fabrics; are quick, clean and easy oe 
* to use. They can be blended to oe) 
oe, produce lovely, unusual shades. ee 
CO +4, 
* Ask to see Col- oes 
*, or Card in ee 
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4 Nortn American Dye 
CorporaTION 
Dept. 89 
Mount Vernon, N.Y. 


& Send 15¢ today for “Coron Harmony 1n Cos- 
I tume AND Home Decoration.” Contains Chart 
SS of beautiful Color Combinations, many color 


illustrations, suggestions for smartening clothes 
and furnishings, Tie-Dye folder free. 
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ASK for Horlick’s 
The ORIGINAL 
Malted Milk 


For INFANTS, 
Children, Invalids, 
Nursing Mothers,etc. 


DR. STEDMAN’S 


TEETHING POWDERS 


Used by mothers the world over for half a century. Free from 
all harmful ingredients. Dr. Arthur H. Hasell, 
of the Analytic Institution, London, Eng., writes: 

Absolutely free from morphia or any other &. 
alkaloid or constituent of opium. Thus Stedman's 
Teething Powders are favorably distinguished 2 
from all similar preparations.’ Observe the i 

trademark, a gum-lancet, \ 
TRADE MARE is on every packet and } he: 
powder— none otherwise _ { 
genuine. Your druggist / , - 
has them, or can get them for you. » 
PREPARED ONLY BY j ; 
JAMES H. STEDMAN enn 4 
Hoxtes, London, Eng. ( 



























extent of their English, the best they had 
to offer, and with what a display of teeth 
was their best given! 

We always said, “Thank you, hello- 
good-by,” and drove away. Usually some 
other neighbor threw in a good wish for 
luck, telling us that they entreated their 
Saint’s protection of us, and that they 
hoped it would not rain. Oh, such friendli- 
ness! It can not be described! 

Imagine, please, stepping out on your 
balcony in a neighborhood where you are 
a stranger, to look down and across the 
way at a girl who smiles up, and waves— 
And then imagine her slipping into her 
house—the houses are always widely 
opened in front to the entire world—and 
hearing next, on an incredibly terrible 
mechanical piano, “So This Is Love!” or 

—*Yes, We Have No Bananas!” And 
then—imagine—the artist returning and 
calling out to you—“You like?” in the 
most engagingly sweet voice. 

Of course you nod! And you do like! 
How could you help it? 

The opportunities for good times in 
Havana proper are many, and they are 
suited to every taste. There is the gay 
Casino, run by the people who manage the 
place at Monte Carlo. True, once and 
again—just once and again—some one 
loses all of his purse at the Casino, and so 
thinks that he loses everything, and then 
puts an end to everything with a well 
aimed pistol shot. But in the Casino you 
do not feel the presence of these ghosts; 
the Casino is a wanton jade, who smiles, 
and takes; and shrugs her shoulders, 
if a gentleman is hurt because she has 
accepted everything from him and given 
no reward. 

The Casino is usually well filled with 
Americans. I watched some people from 
Baltimore lose ten thousand dollars the 
last night I was there. And that is not 
much to lose, I was told. (There are the 
most spectacular tales of losses and for- 
tunes gained). Cubans are scattered here 
and there. They gamble quietly, whole- 
heartedly, absorbedly. The wealthy, 
noisy Americans support the place. 


HERE are clubs, of course, and those 
offer great solace to the type who like 
golf, or the saying that they belong to a 
club, or a chat with some gay wanderer 
from Lima, Ohio, or Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 
There are the races, aloo, and very 
sporting events they are. But the best in 
the way of games to my thinking is Jai 
Alai. This- —if you haven’t seen it in the 
south is an incredibly swift sport, a 
marvelous opportunity for the display of 
skill, and a first rate nerve-jazzer. 

Sugar growers and Americans occupy 
the boxes, which are overhanging and 
high. Below, the people stand—tense— 
murmuring, yelling, entreating; for “the 
betting” goes on and the money changes 
sides so quickly! A moment, a poor man 
holds five, ten, fifteen—twenty—a hun- 
dred dollars! A moment and it is gone! 
Great sums are lost and made, too, of 
course—The band plays while you lean 
well over the edge of your box and wait— 
wait—for a little second that seems all the 
Stone Ages rolled in one! Then—shouts! 
A score 1s made; one man below, who can 
not, God help him! “keep away,” loses to 
the man who also, thanks to the Saints, 
could not keep away—and so it goes. 

A Cuban boy and girl, behind you in the 
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, Don’t blame him! Blame ¢ 
5 Po-Go—that new creamy . 
¢ French Rouge! Hand- 
y made — packed in Paris, 
D now obtainable over here. 


Even when the hour is 
late and the light trying, 
Po-Go gives a perpetual 
glow of youth! It’s soft 
and satiny—and it holds 
the powder well! 

Blondes should tryBrique 
(theNaturelletint) blend- 
ed especially for them. 
Ronce (a delightful Ras- 
berry)isforblondesorbru- 
nettes. Both for beauty! 
GUY T. GIBSON, Inc. 
Distributors of Ciro Perfumes 
565 lifth Avenue, New York 


5G RoucE} 


Made, boxed and 
packaged in France 
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Don’t simply ask 
your druggist. Tell 
him youmust have 
Po-Go! 50c in its 
smart box with 
rouge puff, or 
quicklysent 
by mail. 














Jarnac—the French-formula pow- | 
derthat has done away withallfus | 
and muss with *‘powder base!” No 
need now, for “foundation” cream 
nor heavy, stifling powders! | 

Try this medium weight powder 
of low visibility—time it—prov: | 
how it stays for hours and hours 
And Jarnaccream that makes skin | 
grow beautiful! 

Both free for a real test—plenty 
pK = but clip this ad now and | 





JARNACet Cie, 552 W. ‘RandolphSt., Chicago | 


ze 


I would like FREE generous trial boxes of both—Jarnac 
CREAM AND Jarnac POWDER — and don't forget 
the little Jarnac Book of Big beauty secrets! | 


Name. 
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open space, are moving slowly through the 
Danzon, a rather ponderous manner of 
moving feet for this age, but not without 
its compensations; for when the time 
changes, there is chance to stop and talk 
for “una momentica,” without the chap- 
erone. 

Of picture shows and theatres there are, 
of course, a great many. La preferencia is 
upstairs, but if you are not minded to 
stumble a twisting way in the dark, you 
become a social democrat (if already you 
are not one) and sit below with “the 
people.” I went to my picture show with 
an American, and at the picture show, 
feeling a duty to my host, I translated the 
Spanish captions to him for a full half 
hour before I saw that their substance was 
also on the screen—below—in English. 
My convulsed host—when he could speak 
—said, “I’m sorry you saw the English. 
You were really doing quite well—con- 
sidering!” 





T! IEN of course, there are the home good 
times, and those were the most fascinat- 
ing to me. I was fortunate enough to be 
invited to a few little social functions that 
were purely Spanish. Or, rather, Cuban. 
There is a vast difference between Cuban 
things and Spanish things. The war that 
was down there is not yet entirely done 
with. 

My brother went with me to one of 
these “Festas,” and he, being very tall, 
made an enormous faux pas. He was 
dancing with a little mite of a Cuban 
Miss, and he put his hand above her dress, 
in back, and upon her neck. ‘The duennas 
started a hiss. “What disgrace!’’ I heard. 
I said, “Tom, you dumb-bell, take your 
hand off Coquita’s neck, it isn’t done!” 
He removed his hand with the motion of 
one who encounters a hot stove lid. Then 
I said—and in my best, party Spanish— 
“Indulgence, please, is begged. In the 
country of my fathers, we are not so par- 
ticular about the skin. It is the fault of a 
lax upbringing.” 

They said it was nothing, nothing! 
Manners came to the foreground and 
peace was restored! But—if you are 
minded to do the Emily-Post-proper in 
Havana, watch your steps, and—your 
clutch! 

The country is amazing. All the time 
you drive in it, you expect the curtain to 
come down. It looms, a_ particularly 
effective stage-setting, and every human 
who moves across it, adds to it: Rambling 
carts, pulled by oxen and piled high with 
sugar cane; singing country people, smart 
motors—an unnatural medley but a beau- 
tiful one. 

Juan told me that, for three thousand 
dollars, one could put up a very nice 
concrete house and that for two thousand 
one could get many acres of the fertile 
ground that will grow everything upon 
earth, I think. I was tempted; but oh, 
the inertia that grips a northern soul in 
that warm, sweet land! 

Juan also told me, I must add, that the 
languor wears away. ‘A month,” he said, 
“and you will get in step with the climate 
and be able to walk through the days 
briskly,” but that was difficult to believe. 
_ The Carnival of Havana, the great good 
time of all the year, comes on three 
Sundays in Lent. During those after- 
noons the entire world rides, and rides and 
rides, over a given route; talks with any- 








































HE use of Indiana Limestone for bank buildings 
is not confined to any one section of the country. 
Nor is it limited to the great financial institutions of 
our large cities. Bank structures in small communi- 
ties throughout the country are also built of this 
beautiful natural stone, for no other building material 
produces quite the same appearance of substantiality 
and permanence as Indiana Limestone. 

Bankers are assured of sound investment value for gen- 
erations to come by using this material, for it is practically 
everlasting. They are also assured of absolute freedom from 
repair and maintenance expense in connection with the ex- 
terior of the building. 

And in case it should become necessary to make additions 
in the future, their choice will again prove to be a wise one 
for they will be able to match the original stone perfectly in 
color and texture with new stone from the same quarries. 
The supply is almost inexhaustible. 

These booklets sent free upon request 
“The Story of Indiana Limestone’ ‘Indiana Lim stone Bank Buildings”’ 


“Distinctive Houses of Indiana Limestone ndiana Limestone for 
School and College Buildings’’ Portfolio of House Designs—50c 





Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Association 
Box 794, Bedford, Indiana 


We discourage cleaning 
Indiana Limestone build- 
ings, since the venerable 
antique effect produced by 
weathering is conceded to 
be one of the great charms 
of natural stone. However, 
anyone determined to 
clean a stone building 
may obtain complete in 
formation on methods 
that will not destroy the 
surface of the stone, by 
writing to the Indiana 
Limestone Quarrymen’s 
Association, Service 7 


Bureau, Bedfor l 
~ Indiana i 


First National Bank Building, Compton, California 
Rudolph Meier and A. C. Zimmerman, Associate Architects 
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{ USE THE P&H PLAN 


Save 














ERE’S how! Select 

homefurnishings from 
the Peck & Hills Catalog | 
which your Naborhood 
Dealer will show you. Or 
ask him to sign and give 
you a Card of Introduction 
admitting you to any of 
our exhibits. 


Economies of the plan for 
manufacturer and dealer 
mean savings for you. You 
get largerselection, authen- 
tic styles and dependable 
quality, too. 

If unable to get the card, ask us for 
nameof dealer whowillsupply you. 

Write for Free Booklet S-6 


which explains this money- 
saving way of buying home fur- 
nishings and also the correct care 
of them. Address nearest office. 


Furniture and Floor Coverings 
Sold Through Dealers Only 





Coast to Coast Service 





























The New F. reely-Lathering 
Citicura 
Shaving Stick 


For Tender Faces 
EMOLLIENT MEDICINAL ANTISEPTIC 
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| ice cream, I liked a lot. 


one; throws kisses, and serpentine crepe, | 

“pretends the love!” hurls confetti, and if | 
. “ ’ 

one is young and gay, dons a masquerade | 


costume for the occasion. 


Every one is there; todo el mundo! (all | 


the world). And all the world smiles. 
And all the world dares—so gaily, so 
brightly! I remember one little girl 


calling to my brother—‘‘Meester, would | 
you like to keess me?” and I also remem- | 


ber his look! Nothing but the common 


sense that comes to a Saxon from long, | 
emotion-chilling winters, kept him from | 
| doing a standing broad jump to her motor, | 
| which was two motors away from ours! 
A too zealous clerk in New York had | 


sold me a hat with two brims before I left 
the States, and that hat—although annoy- 


ing—took me close to the warm little | 


hearts of Cuban girls—The upper brim 
flopped. It bothered me horribly, and 
every time a string of serpentine crepe 
came my way it acted up. A girl who 
passed me—during a slow-up in the pro- 
cession, and the procession is very slow 
by reason of the great numbers of people 
and the small route—this girl leaned over 
to me, and taking pins from her own cos- 
tume, said, “Senorita, let me aid you, 
please!” and pinned me up. 


BOUT half way through the afternoon, 


one of the grocery force came panting | 


to our motor, having followed it for about 
a block on the side lines. 
“T pray you are having a happy after- 
¥ g PPS 


| noon!” he gasped, and when he had gone 


I found a cake of sweet chocolate in my 
lap—Roses, chocolate, little vanity cases, 
tiny cakes of soap—all these little things 
are given to you by the grown-ups as well 
as the youth of the land where happiness 
“makes the old over, and forever as the 
children!” 

As to eating and drinking, (Wow!) there 
never was a land that was better for 
either! The native cafes are best, and 
most enjoyable. Those are the ones that 
are open, usually on two sides, to the 
street. I recommend La Union; La 
Forida; La Cosmopolita. I think those 
are the best. And dear friend, when in 
Rome—etc., don’t order French fried 


potatoes and ham and eggs! Go after the | 
| things that our southern neighbors know 


how to handle: red snapper steak; their 
chicken and rice; their own fruit desserts; 
their fruit cocktails. Guanana banana 
(I’m not sure of 
the spelling, but it sounds like that). It 


| has a less assaulting new taste than some 
| of the other fruits. 
| good, but they are not like ours. A 


Fried bananas are 


banana is a vegetable there and not sweet. 


| The fried egg plant is very good. In fact, 
| everything 1s very good. Even the things 


that are not natural to native handling 


| are well done, but I think you miss a great 
| deal if you fail to search for the new. 


I remember one night in the Cosmo- 
polita hearing the order of a quartet of 


| Americans who were in the alcove next to 


ours. The spokesman ordered Manhat- 
tan cocktails, and bean soup (I think 


| the quaintest combination I ever came 


across!) fried ham, potatoes au gratin, 
string beans, apple pie and champagne. 


If I were thinking of taking up business in | 
Cuba—and with a sordid, measuring eye | 
upon making of money—I should adver- | 


Americans with pep.” Observation made 











Banish this 
unpleasant 


duty 








TuereE is no need of scouring or 
scrubbing to keep the toilet bowl 
clean and sanitary. Sani-Flush 
will relieve you of all the labor. 

Sani-Flush, simply sprinkled 
into the bowl as directed, does 
away with all incrustations, 
stains, sediment and foul odors. 
It leaves the bowl glistening 
white. 

Sani-Flush is scientifically pre- 
pared to do a perfect job. It is 
the only thorough method. And 
it cannot harm plumbing con- 
nections. Keep a can of Sani- 

Flush in the bathroom always. 
| Buy Sani-Flush at your gro- 
cery, drug or hardware store, 
or send 25c for a full-size can. 
30c in Far West. 35c¢ in Canada. 


-Sani-Flush 


| 
aeg US Par © 2 
Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Tue Hycrentc Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 

















tise myself as the company who “Buries | 


Radio Listeners’ 
BARGAIN 


(LIMITED OFFER) 
Club subscriptions to SUNSET, The 
West’s only National Literary Maga- 


zine and 
RADIO 
Monthly magazine for amateurs and 
experimenters 
and 
Radiocast Weekly 
Containing complete call lists and weekls 
programs of Western Broadcast Stations. 


Sunset.... per year $2.50 
Se ee we 2.50 
Radiocast Weekly... ~ ~* 3.00 
(52 issues) —- 
Regular Value $8.00 
ALL TEREE for.. $6.50 


Sunset and Radio, 1 year each (reg. 
value $5.00) for $4.00. 


Sunset and Radiocast Weekly (1 year 
each—reg, value $5.50) for $4.50. 
Send Orders to: 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 


460 Fourth Street, San Francisco 
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me certain that there must be a large 
opening for such enterprise in Havana. 

But to back-track for just a little time 
—] listened to the spokesman’s talk with 
some interest. I wanted to see what he 
was hunting in Cuba, and what he was 
finding. I heard: “Lemme tell you—” 
(Bang! I think his knife handle came 
down on the table) “if them fellows who 
run the ferry that takes you to Morro was 
put down on a ferry in Camden, they 
wouldn’t last ten seconds!” (Bang) 
“Slow? Ida liked to et my shirt from 
pure nerves—mindja, nerves—afore we 
landed on the other side, understand! 
Slow! Here waiter—” (a bawl) “gimme 
some good celery and olives, but none of 
them ripe ones, see? Ja get me?” 

I agreed with him, that the ferrymen 
would have been lost on a ferry at Cam- 
den. They would not at all dovetail_with 
the Camden locale. 

Goodness applies to the things to drink 
too, with the exception, in my finicky, 
woman-mind, of the creme de menthe. | 
had none of it that I could enjoy, but per- 
haps that was only a different taste 
There are light, fruit drinks that are 
delightful, if taken not too close to 
another, strong drink that would eclipse 
their flavor. But unless you like wishy- 
washy: wets, always say, “Sin agua—”’ 
(without water). Almost everything but 
a bath tub is better without it, you know, 
anyway—no senor? 

Seriously, there is sometimes in Havana 
—believe it or not—too much to drink. 
Fiction carries farther than truth, and 
every one of your Cuban friends is going 
to think you’ve been as long without a 
drink as the desert-going camel. It’s 
sometimes difficult to go slowly enough, 
and it is sometimes embarrassing. 

One night when I reached home after a 
rather gay dinner, Angelina came late to 
the house with a water glass full of cham- 
pagne. “‘Keety,” she said, “we have the 
guest, and we wished you to share our 
leetle drink.” 

| togk it—gratefully—and after she 
was gone, I poured it down the drain. 
That’s the trouble with too much—and 
how it makes you ache—afterward! For 
the thought of that champagne as it 
gurgled away, comes to me now at the 
most inopportune, dry moments! 


[TALy has art, and age. France has 
wise, old youth; age and art, and a 
sophisticated laughter. But Cuba is a 
dancing child who gives her trust and her 
sweetness to the shabbiest of nomads. 

Go there, if you like sunshine and an 
easy slipping through the days. But—if 
you go there, take plenty of pennies! 
= not a cheap land! And why should it 

e? 

Our millionaires have made the big, 
stupid hotels pay, and it is their money 
that sustains the Casino and it is they—in 
my little opinion—who have helped to 
keep the prices high, and who have 
changed the center of Havana. That 
center is perhaps what you want. But— 
if you are my sort—you like to step 
beyond a country’s drawing-room and 
into the natural, real working-living 
quarters; and you will find them in such a 
spot as Cerro; and finding them, you will 
find the true, lined face of a land, and the 
hidden heart of dear, wonderful Havana. 
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It Shoots Where You Hold It 
«| SMITH & WESSON 


N the accuracy of your revolver depends 
the quality of your marksmanship. F 
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It is significant proof of Smith & Wesson A> 
accuracy that the winner of every match 
in the United States Revolver Association 
Indoor Championships used a Smith & 







Wesson. The unfailing accuracy of the arm 





makes the score a real test of the shooter’s 





ability. 







Smith & Wesson revolvers are SAFE. 
They cannot fire unless you actually pull 





the trigger—and the cylinder of every 





Smith & Wesson is double-locked. 





Long life is the heritage of every Smith 
& Wesson. Constructed of specially hard- 
ened alloy steel, heat treated, its lifetime 













is measured by generations. 






You can learn to shoot 1n your cellar. 
Write Dept. 26 and we will tell you how. 







SMITH & WESSON. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Manufacturers of Superior Revolvers 











Western Representative: 


Andrew Carrigan Company, Rialto Bldg. , San Francisco; 
Los Angeles, Cal.; Seattle, Wash. 
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Be Sunburn-Proof/ 


Send for bottle of this magic liquid 

now. Use next summer. Pay $1 

when convinced by actual use, 
Strong, Cobb & Co., 350 
Central Ave., Cleveland, O. 
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¥ is ready to use. Sure death 
to rats and mice. Quickest. 
cleanest, easiest way. New 


&, 

b ayy tin packagecontains 18" Bis- 
{ Kits,” always fresh. 35¢ at 
* .alldrugand generalstores. 


\ TOOTHACHE GUM uarantee coupon 


inevery package. 


The Rat Biseuit Co. 
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A Swell Cavity—Retards Decay C- 
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Ice Water 
without Ice Waste 


Ice-cold water, untouched by ice, at the 
turn of a faucet! The HERRICK Water 
Cooler, available with every HERRICK, 
keeps water pure and conserves ice. Fits 
regular water system, or may be used with 
bottle for spring or well water. 

“Pays for Itself in Three Years” 
says Herrick Dealers. 53% of the 
HERRICK Dealers answering a recent 
questionnaire said the most frequent com- 
ment of HERRICK owners was about 
its low cost of operation. 

Mineral wool insulation in the HER- 
RICK resists penetration of warm air and 
retains cold air. Solid oak case is weather- 
proof and wear-resisting. Constant cold, 
dry-air circulation prevents odors, taint 
or decay. And all combine to reduce ice 
or electric bills. 

HERRICK REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
505 River Street Waterloo, lowa 


‘Food keeps BEST in the 


HERRICK 


THE ARISTOCRAT OF REFRIGERATORS 
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A New Two-Part 
Story 


“Ties that Blind” 


By 
Joseph Lister Rutledge 


BEGINNING 


In SUNSET for JUNE 

















The Celestial 
Circuit 


(Continued from page 26) 


that he may look back and take in the full 
picture, his vehicle moves up a grade of 
which he is hardly conscious and his range 
of vision is instantly diminished from 100 
miles to as many yards. The Prismatic 
Plains have been swallowed up by the 


Kaibab Forest. 


Kaibab is an Indian word meaning 
mountain lying down. The Kaibab 


National Forest is sixty miles long and 
thirty miles wide. The highway traverses 
it lengthwise in order to emerge on the 
North Rim of the Grand Canon. The 
forest is stately and free of underbrush. 
The larger trees are the yellow pine, the 
blue spruce, the white and Douglas firs. 
But it is the quaking aspen, with its trunk 
of polished silver and its tiny feathery 
leaves, that brings the incredible beauty 
of a cultivated park into this forest fast- 
ness. The aspens border and set off the 
groups of giants. They form a fine 
fringe for the vast meadows that string 
along through the forest and appear like 
carefully-tended golf courses. There are 
larger trees in several of the Pacific Coast 
states; it is doubtful if there are more 
beautiful trees anywhere in the world. So 
friendly, so well kept does the forest 
appear, and the hundreds of black-tailed 
deer grazing in the open seem so little 
afraid of the visitor, that it is difficult for 
one to realize that in this primeval woods 
panthers or cougars roam by the score and 
queer rock homes still stand precisely as 
the cliff people left them centuries ago. 


THE traveler spends a night at the V. T. 
Ranch in the very heart of the forest, 
where each bedroom 1s a square log cabin, 
and moves on in the morning through the 
forest aisle to Bright Angel Point on the 
North Rim of the Grand Cahon—to the 
Wylie Way Camp, conducted by jthe 
family of W. W. Wylie in the manner of 
that veteran’s famous one-time camps in 
the Yellowstone. 

Viewed from almost any point on either 
brink the Grand Caton is the Grand 
Canon; yet there can be no doubt that 
the North Rim holds distinct sensations 
even for the visitor who knows the abyss 
well from its southern edge. Many of the 
familiar formations rising out of the great 
deep, such as Vishnu, Wotan’s Throne, 
\ngel’s Gate, Shiva, Brahma and Zoro- 
aster are nearest to the North Rim and 
their details may be more readily studied. 

The North Rim has an elevation of 
from 1000 to 3000 feet greater than the 
South Rim, and thus a superb distant 
view is afforded of the Painted Desert and 
of all the colorful region extending from 
the South Rim back more than a hundred 
miles to the San Francisco Range. 

The traveler is glad, when leaving the 
North Rim, that his road takes him 
through the Kaibab Forest once more and 
gives him a second view of the Prismatic 
Plains. At Fredonia he swings off from 


his former path and recrosses the Utah 
line to Kanab, an interesting Mormon 
town in a garden of green. In the canons 








MARBLES 
Woodcraft 
Knife 


y 4 






Expert Knife 
5-inch blade 


2.50 







Ideal Hunting 
60-inch blade 
$3.00 






Safety Hunting 
4%-inch blade 
$3.50 








When you want a knife, you want one you can dep nd 
upon to give genuine service year after year. Marble 
Knives fill the bill. Nine styles, wide variety of sizes 
and handle construction; in all, 27 different types to 
meet any outing need. 

Waterproof Matchbox 
Don't take a chance on carrying wet 
matches. This heavily nickeled seam- 
less brass waterproof matchbox keeps 
matches perfectly dry under all con- 
ditions. Opened and closed instantly. 
Handy pocket size. Only 60 cents. 

Catalog Free 
You can get Marble’s Knives or other 
Outing Equipment from your dealer. 
Send for free catalog showing complete line. 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
60? Delta Ave., Gladstone, 





Mich. 








On page 90 of this issue appears 
an attractive Club offer consisting 
of Sunset, RApio and RapIocast 
Week ty, which should be of in- 


terest to Radio enthusiasts 











Brooks 











TRADE MARK FEG/US PAT OFF : N Pe PATENTS PENOTNO 
Tents i 


1% 


A1921 Brooks Tent in the Jackson’. 5 Hole Region, Wyo. 


America’s Most Popular Tent | 

Light, Compact,Strong, Roomy,Comfortable. 

Fully Protects-Easy to Carry-Simple to Erect. 
Write for Catalog, Maps and Nearest Dealer 8 


BROOKS, 1673 Arapahoe st., Denver j 
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nearby are well preserved relics of a once 
vast cliff-dweller population. 

The road now winds through the Ter- 
raced Plateaus from the Shinarump and 
the Vermilion up to the Pink Cliffs and 
late in the day enters Red Cajon, a 


gallery of ruby-colored forms and figures | 


which prepare one for his first look down 
into the heart of Bryce Cajon. 


Bryce is set, at an elevation of 8000 | 
feet, into the eastern edge of the Paun- | 


saugunt Plateau. It is a sunken, horse- 
shoe-shaped amphitheatre, three miles 
long, two miles wide and 1000 feet deep. 
Quite possibly it is the most amazing 
example in existence of the eroding powers 
of water, wind and frost. From its floor 
there rise, on pedestals that bring them 
into relief, temples, castles, mosques, 
pagodas, cathedrals—true resemblances 
of every architectural form. On other 
pedestals stand obelisks, turrets, minarets, 
pyramids, spires—an exhibition of the 
separated details of architecture. Most 
incredible of all are the single figures and 
files and groups of figures that resemble 
men and women and animals. 


TH marvel of eroded sandstone pre- 
sents a silent drama during the half-hour 
following the sunrise that is worth travel- 
ing around the world to behold. In the 
gray of dawn the mighty bowl is a mass of 
dead and meaningless shapes. Then the 
slanting rays of the sun come over a 
summit of sixty miles to the eastward. 
The citadels near the rim and the forms 
and shapes down in the amphitheatre 
appear to awaken. Then they glow with 
the light behind them. An unimaginable 
rose pink fills the depths. The White 
Cliffs pylons of the central group in the 
great bowl appear to have turned to white 
hot iron. When this phenomenon, which 
might aptly be termed The Birth of Color, 
has passed and the forms have taken on 
the finished splendor which they wear 
through the day, one wonders whether 
anything so supernaturally beautiful 
really went on before his eyes or whether 
he has been in a rapt dream. 

Bryce is somehow like a priceless jewel 
that dazzles but does not awe. It makes 
instant and lasting appeal to every 
beholder. If all the summer’s visitors to 
the six big shows of the Celestial Circuit 
had been asked to record a preference it is 
probable that Bryce would have won the 
popularity prize. “I love it to death!” 
one woman exclaimed. “It’s different 
from the other wonders because it doesn’t 
make me afraid.” 

Seventy miles from Bryce Cajon, at the 
summit of the Markagunt Plateau, Cedar 
Breaks is a mighty half-circular basin 
chiseled by the elements out of Blowhard 
and adjoining mountains. In color and 
formations it is like Bryce. It is twice as 
deep as the latter and some of its domes 
and citadels are twice as vast. It lacks 
Bryce’s intimate beauty, but perhaps out- 
strips it in majesty. 

From Cedar Breaks the road descends 
beautiful Cedar Cafion, and many a 
step is made for one more look at the dis- 
tinct and looming peaks of Zion Canon 
that have now come into view twenty-five 
miles away. The tour ends in Cedar City 
at the door of the ample Hotel El Escal- 
ente—a hostelry erected by the citizens 
as an evidence of their faith in the future 
before their town had a railroad and 
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The things we depend upon 


most we appreciate least 


worth of Electricity 


The General Electric 
Company has made 
many contributions 
to this all-important 
industry. It has built 
giant generators; it 
has made the motors 
which do hard and 
tiresome tasks; it has 
developed better 
MAZDA lamps to 
light our factories, 
highways, and homes. 


What a wonderful buy is this 
nickel’s worth of electricity! 


It will operate a washing 
machine for two hours; a 
sewing machine for seven 
hours; an electric fan for ten 
hours; a reading lamp for two 
long evenings. 


Use electricity freely. It is one 
of the few necessities whose 
cost has stood still while the 
cost of all else soared. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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Five Issues of Sunset 


(A five months’ trial subscription) 


Send a dollar bill and your name and address 
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Keep 


limber / 


ORK the stiffness out of lame, 
sore muscles with applications 
of Absorbine, Jr. The nant ttle quick- 
ly takes the ache away from tired 
muscles—makes them feel new again. 


Absorbine, Jr. wakes up the circu- 
lation. It combats congestion. Before 
you know it you are fitagain for work 
or play. 

The use of Absorbine, Jr. prevents 
second-day stiffness —and this is but 
one of the many uses. It is equally 
effective for tired feet—blisters —cal- 
louses—cuts and bruises. 


At all druggists’, $1.25.0r postpaid 
Send for free trial bottle 


W.F. YOUNG, Inc., Springfield, Mass, Je 
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tAn effective & 
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A Sure Way To 
End Dandruff | 


There is one sure way that never fails = 
to remove dandruff completely, and that 
is to dissolve it. Then you destroy it 
amc f To do this, just apply a little = 

Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use = 
enough to moisten the scalp and rub it in = 
gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and two or three 
more applications will completely dissolve 
and entirely destroy every single sign and 
trace of it, no matter how much dandruff 
you may have. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop in- 
stantly and your hair 
will belustrous, glossy, 
silky and soft, and 
look and feel a hun- 
dred times better. 

You can get Liquid 
Arvon at any drug 
store, and afourounce 
—" is all you will 

-. This simple | 
saaaielaunener 
— se 
to fail. ; 


LIQUID ARVON 








You Can’t 
Comb Out 
Dandruff 
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/Dont-Snore’ 


reathing asleep or awake is harmful. 
PATENTED Evie ON TRIAL MADE OF GOLD $2.00. Stops Snorinx 
Steps mouth breathing even during violent exercise 
SIMPLE DEVICE CO., wisHiNGTOn, 0. 6. Bex uns 


First Aid 
to Beauty 






‘Just a smile 
all the while!’’ 


OTHING so mars an otherwise 
N beautiful face as the inevitable 

lines of fatigue and suffering 
caused by tired aching feet. 


ALLEN’S FOOT=EASE 


The Antiseptic, Healing Powder in- 
sures foot comfort and is an every-day 
Toilet Necessity. Shake it in your shoes 
in the morning, shop all day—Dance all 
evening—then let your mirror tell the 
story. It will convince you. Allen’s 
Foot=Ease is adding charm to thou- 
sands of faces. Let us show you what 
it can do for you. Trial package and a 
Foot=Ease Walking Doll sent Free, 
Address, Allen’s Foot-Ease, Le Roy, N. Y. 
Sold at all Drug and Dep’t Stores 














when its total population was only 2700! 
Considered with respect to the other 
national parks the new wonderland 
inevitably takes high rank. It_ vastly 
supplements Uncle Sam’s list of scenic 
attractions without duplicating anything 
previously on that list. Visitors will come 
eagerly from the other parks to behold its 
wonders, and other visitors will go from it 
with appetite whetted to take in the 
others. It is well located geographically. 
Ogden and Salt Lake City, the junction 
points at which a large part of the visitors 
to Yellowstone Park divert from the 
transcontinental trains, become also the 
junction points for visitors to the new 
wonderland, and both cities are famous 
for a handling equipment and hospitality 
that will prove reassuring to the increased 
summer throngs that will invade them. 
Zion, being reached by a branch railroad 
from one of the busiest main lines between 
the East and Southern California, will 
doubtless become a favorite stopover and 
in a few years will probably find itself 
forced to keep open all winter because of 
= heavy winter traffic flowing so near- 
DY. 


T is possible, of course, for the sight- 

seer, traveling either by the extraordin- 
arily comfortable auto stages or in his own 
car, to visit Zion, Cedar Breaks and 
Bryce, which lie in Utah, without cross- 
ing into Arizona to enjoy the Prismatic 
Plains, the Kaibab Forest and the North 
Rim of the Grand. Canon; but he who 
abridges his visit in this fashion is mere ly 
contenting himself with a half loaf when a 
full loaf is at hand. The Celestial Circuit 
(the writer will be quickest of all to accept 
the better name as soon as the Govern- 
ment or somebody else has had time to 
find and propose it) is a unity, complete 
and harmonious. Truly no one, in the 
glowing summers that are to come, will be 
able to visit the “six rings” of the Big 
Show without feeling himself uplifted and 
enlightened and without marveling afresh 
at the infinite variety of the outdoor 
wonders which his country has set aside, 
under enactments of one kind and another, 
for his express delight. 

















A tunnel in Red Cajion, on the road 
to Bryce Cafion 
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THE ““MOMUS” 


GRANT'S 
TOMB 











BEAUTIFUL LAKE LOUISE 


Pacific and Atlantic 
Oceans; Great Lakes 
and the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. Niagara Falls, 
National Parks 7 + + 


Two Foreign Coun- 
tries, 14 States’ 777 


New York Harbor, 
Puget Sound + +777 


NIAGARA FALLS 


Amazing Low Cost 


—Southern Pacific’s new vacation-time 
offer —around the United States in a 


great circle tour 


ERE’S a new travel bargain. Around the United States for 

but a few dollars more than the roundtrip direct route fare 
to New York City. Summer excursion fares in effect May 22 
and good until October 31 make it easily available to you. 


From California, down through the gorgeous southland— 
Arizona’s fascinating places, spectacular Apache Trail, Tucson, 
Phoenix, Casa Grande Ruins. El Paso, San Antonio, Houston 
in Texas, with sidetrip from El Paso into Old Mexico at Juarez. 


New Orleans, city of romance and old-world atmosphere; 
then by boat for a five-day cruise, down the Mississippi and up 
the Atlantic to New York (meals and berth included in fare). 


Sidetrips to eastern cities, world-famous playgrounds; then 
to Montreal and west, or across New York state to Niagara 
Falls. Westward again—the Great Lakes, Chicago, Minneap- 
olis and St. Paul, returning over northern United States or 
Canadian lines to the Pacific Northwest. ; 


Vancouver and Victoria, B.C., Seattle, Tacoma, Mt. Rainier, 
Portland and Columbia River highway, unique Crater Lake 
in Oregon, Mt. Shasta, and home. 


Here is the trip of all trips. Do it in a few weeks or take all 
summer. Stopover privileges all along the route. The finest 
travel accommodations; convenient connections everywhere. 


Mail the coupon today. Have our agents help you plan for 
your finest vacation trip. 


SEND THIS TODAY 














Southern Pacific Lines 
F. S. McGinnis, P. T. M., 
Dept. F., San Francisco 


Name 





Street _ 


City - sie coral Ea : ee 








Please send me your free literature about your Circle Tour of the 
United States and the low roundtrip fares in effect this summer. 
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A three days’ personally conducted 
motor trip through oldest America, vis- | 
iting ancient Indian pueblos and pre- | 
historic cliff-dwellings in the New | 
Mexico Rockies; between Las Vegas | 
and Albuquerque, and forming a part 
of the transcontinental rail journey. 

Only $45, with everything provided | 
—meals, lodging and motor transpor- | | 
tation—under expert Santa Fe-Fred | 
Harvey management. 

Service begins May 15, 1926. 

There will be optional side trips and 
“and cruises” in charge 
of specially trained 
couriers for those who 
wish to extend their 
travels off-the-beaten- 


path. 








Mr. W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr., Senta Fe Sys. 
1114-A Railway Exchange, Chicago, 0 


Am planning @ trip t0................-..--.2c0---scess-coceccene 
this summer and an be glad = receive detailed 


information about the Indian-detou: 


Name. 








Address. 











Code of Men 


(Continued from page 43) 


“They’re sure gonna have to nail down 
the coffn lid when they plant you regular 
like,” he observed, admiring Smiling 
Jim’ s turban of bandages. 

‘Tony helped,” Smiling Jim insisted. 
“Hadn’t been for him, I’d_ probably 
failed.” 

Lewis climbed over the wall. 

“Bring on your court,” he proposed. 
“I’m getting chilly.” 

“Don’t worry,’ Squat advised him. 
“Hell's waitin’ for yuh with open arms.” 

“Did you get any of his gang?” Smiling 
Jim asked. 

Squat shook his head regretfully. 

‘They got to their horses an’ got 
across before we could head ’em off,” he 
explained. “I sorta figured we wouldn’t 
want any live ones, an’ they weren’t 
worth killin’. I didn’t see anythin’ of 
Malata.” 


“He’s down there.” Smiling Jim in- 


dicated the foot of the Falls. “Malata 
didn’t shoot fast enough.” 
| missed out all round,” Squat 


grieved. “Tony said he slit Mex through 
the gizzard. Guess you’ ll have to let me 
pull ‘the rope on Lewis.” 

Smiling Jim undertook to clamber over 
the wall, but his strength was already 
sadly overtaxed. With a weary groan he 
stumbled and would have fallen if Squat 
had not seen him waver and flung out a 
protecting arm. 


S Squat slipped out of his saddle and 

helped the rancher regain his balance, 
Lewis made a dive for the riderless horse, 
grabbing a gun from Squat’s unprotected 
holster as he passed. With this trained 
on the two men, he backed up to Squat’s 
pony and grabbed the reins. 

“You thought I waslicked,” he boasted. 
“Well, get this. When I stooped down to 
light my cigarette, I lit the fuse to the 
dynamite under Snake Head Falls. You 
didn’t know I’d drilled a hole down from 
the top so that I could set it off whenever 
I wanted to after the chamber was 
sealed. It’s burned down far enough now 
so you can’t reach it.” 

He whirled and flung himself into the 
saddle. As he moved, Squat dove for his 
remaining gun and, dragging Smiling Jim 

back over the wall under cover, fired 
blindly at the fleeing rider. 

Brushing Squat to one side and dis- 
regarding the spray of bullets, Smiling 
Jim dropped his guns into position. They 
clicked dully on empty chambers. Both 
guns were empty. He had used up his 
ammunition as he fired his announcement, 
and in his battle with Malata. Had 
Lewis but known it, he had surrendered 
to empty guns. 

Riding at a mad gallop, the engineer 
headed straight for the swinging foot- 
bridge. Only a foot or two in width, it 
looked like sheer madness to try and force 
a running horse across, yet Lewis urged 
his horse to greater speed, if anything, as 
he neared the approach. 

The bridge stood sharply outlined in 
the moonlight. Under it some thirty or 
forty feet, the Rio Guadla boiled and 


whirled over a rock-strewn channel. The 


cow pony, trained to unquestioning 
obedience, never hesitated. 

For an instant it looked as though the 
horse and its rider would make the cross- 
ing in safety. 

But the suspended planking began to 
sway, and the pony lost its gait. Fora 
second it stood still. Then, in short, 
frenzied lunges, it tried to match its 
movements with the swinging boards. A 
hoof slipped. Screaming with terror, the 
cow pony beste entangled in the planks 
and cables 

With a savage oath, Squat fired rapidly, 
his gun spitting out tongues of flames. 
The pony screamed, then slumped _sud- 
denly into the river below, carrying Lewis 
with it. 

They heard the splash and then only 
the rushing of the river was audible. 

“I was shooting at the pony, Jim,” 
Squat said huskily. “He was a regular 
pal to me.” 

There was no answer. Smiling Jim 
had disappeared. As Squat stared about 
him in silent amazement, the pungent 
smell of something burning brought him 
to a sudden realization of what threat- 
ened. From a nearby pile of toose rocks 
on the camp side of the wall little wisps 
of smoke floated upward. 

He ran to the end of the wall and 
climbed down the steps. Smiling Jim, 
working desperately on the ledge under 
the flying spray, drove him back. 

“The opening isn’t closed yet,” Smiling 
Jim shouted. “While I try to get in and 
cut the fuse, go up and pour water where 
the smoke’s coming out.” 

“Let’s run, yuh danged idiot,” 
implored. 


Squat 


UT the cattleman, tearing away at the 

loose rocks Malata and Lewis had rolled 
into place to close the opening, refused to 
listen. As he worked, the hole grew 
larger. It was finally wide enough to 
permit him to squeeze inside, but in the 
black darkness he could see nothing. 

A lighted match was dangerous, but 
no more so than the spark that was slowly 
eating its way down from above. ‘The 
first match failed to reveal anything but 
cords of dynamite, wrapped with wire 
and piled round the rocky chamber. ‘The 
second match disclosed the drilled fuse 
hole coming down into one corner of the 
chamber from above. The white fuse 
itself ended in a mass of loose powder in 
a can with a handful of dynamite caps. 
Setting this deadly can to one side, 
Smiling Jim cut the fuse, and then, 
wrapping a handkerchief round his hand, 
held the end that was burning down from 
above securely between his fingers. With 
his arm held as far up the drilled hole as 
he could reach, he waited. It seemed 
ages before a tiny glow appeared. Sput- 
tering and sizzling, the flame crept nearer 
to his hand. He finally snuffed it out as 
though it had been a candle. 

With what strength he had left, he 
pulled himself out of the dynamite 
chamber and back up the steps to the 
end of the wall. 

Squat didn’t see him come up the steps. 
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A carbon paper 
for every grade 


of PENCIL 


For No. 1 extra soft pencil, use 
No. 1 Webco Carbon Paper. 
For No. 2 special pencil, use No. 

2 Webco. 

For No. 3 medium pencil, use 

No. 3 Webco. 

For No. 4 hard pencil, use No. 4 

Webco. 

Made by the manufacturers of 
MultiKopy Carbon Paper. Write 
for free booklet. 

F. S. WEBSTER Co., INC. 
Established 1889 
576 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Main Office 
335 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
Branch Warehouses 


Chicago Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh Cleveland 


New York 


T\ . TT 


= ct 
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Pencil Carbon Papers 
A hind for every purpose 








| UP AND DOWN PROFITS 


Why trade in the Stock Market only to profit by an ad- 
vance or by a decline when you can trade to profit either 
or both ways? Free Booklet T. explains. 


PAUL KAYE 149 Broadway New York 








REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service on Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
203 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Monadnoek Bldg., San Francisco Van Nuys Bidg., Los Angeles 
Alaska Bidg., Seattle 
Philadelphia, Drexel Building Boston, Old South Building 
Cleveland, Hippodrome Building 





(LEAR YOUR SKIN 


irritations. 


Resinol | 


“Tt’s out.” Smiling Jim said. 
Squat looked ruefully at the water- 
soaked spot he had drenched. 
“Anyway,” he commented, 


be wearin’ water wings.” 
“Did Lewis get away?” 

asked. 
“Look.” 


cropping of rocks in the current. 


was the 
floated grotesquely in the rushing water. 

“Tm glad 
guilty before a higher court than ours,” 
Smiling Jim said soberly. “He brought 
judgment on himself.” 

Back away from the river brink they 
waited for the coming of the Box L riders. 
XX 
CNC more peace and harmony settled 

over the affairs of the Box L and its 
big family. The warm haze of late sum- 
mer faded into the brisk chill of autumn. 
A few weeks after the Snake Head Falls 
battle came Thanksgiving Day. 

Great plans were made for its celebra- 
tion. A long table was set up in the 
living-room of the ranch house. Under 
Pat’s directions, preparations for the 
feast banished all other activities. 

Even Bart, whose recovery had pro- 
gressed enough to allow him the privilege 
of watching the festivities from a big easy 
chair near the table, had to do his share. 
His task was to make Squat polish the 
Box L silver. 

Squat’s labor was interrupted with 
frequent outbursts of conv ersation. 

“Have yuh seen Eli today?” he in- 
quired, covertly endeavoring to hick a 
tarnished knife into a pile of polished ones. 

“T can see what you’re tryin’ to do with 
yore foot,” Bart asserted. 


pile and sighed. 

“Eli looks like a regular Easter lily,” 
Squat confided. “I bet he musta spent 
three hours in a barber shop. 
all trimmed up, and he’s shaved and 
powdered and perfumed, with a new hat, 
and a new suit and fancy stitched boots. 
He smells elegant.” 


Fe?” Bart was interested, in spite of a 
suspicion that Squat was merely trying 
to divert his attention. 
“c >>) 
Early this mornin’. 
“Wonder why he hasn’t been in the 
house?” Bart asked curiously. 


put on a pair of long pants?” Squat de- 
manded. 

Bart nodded. 

“Well,” Squat continued, “I bet that’s 
the way Eli feels. He’s been stalkin’ 
round the bunkhouse stiff-legged all 
mornin’, like he was afraid to set down 
for fear he’d crack somethin’. I think 
he’s gota box of candy in his hip pocket, 
too.’ 

“For Pat?” 





Squat looked at the foreman with tol- 
erant disgust. 

“Bein’ shot didn’t improve yore bril- 
liance any. Aint Pat’s aunt nearer El’ s 
age. Yore eyes must be gittin’ dim.” 

Bart chuckled i in eager appreciation. 





Be d never ’a suspected it,” he swore. 
“Yes, sir,” 


“T bet if | 


anything ever comes outa that hole it’ll | 
Smiling Jim 
Squat pointed to an out- | 


Lying on its back, wedged between | 
the rocks, was the pony, dead. Under it | 
body of a man, whose arms | 


Squat put the knife back into its proper 


His hair’s | 


“When did he get back from Santa | 


“Know how yuh felt the first time yuh | 


a ern eer eet 


| . 


| 





he was tried and found | 


Another 
Milestone 


in the History 
of Travel 


COOK’S 
WORLD CRUISE 
SUPREME 
1927 


via the 
Southern Hemisphere 


COOK’S—always the pioneers—open 
with this Cruise—so different from any 
known hitherto—a new epoch in the 
domain of modern travel. Never before 
was there suchan opportunity; the itin- 
erary will appeal with equal force to 
those who have experienced the pleas- 
ures of a trip around the globe as well 
as to those who still look forward to 
this—one of life’s most wonderful ex- 
periences. 

This is indeed the “Grand Tour”; 
living aboard one of the world’s finest 
ships amidst an atmosphere of luxury, 
comfort and leisure, with every possible 
diversion for recreation and enjoyment; 
sailing along a route that brings within 
its orbit the remote worlds of the South 
Sea Islands, Australia, New Zealand, 
East Indies, East Africa, South Africa, 
South America, with an almost endless 
array of expeditions ashore—full of ad- 
venture and interest. 


The Cruise Ship chartered is again 
the famous Cunarder 


“FRANCONIA” 


which has proved herself so successful 
in this field. 


Sailing from New York Jan. 12th, 1927 


Sailing from 
Los Angeles 
Jan. 29, 1927 


Returning to New York June 2nd, 1927 


The same outstanding features which 
have always identified ‘A Cook’s 
World Cruise” will prevail: 


—The Pre-eminent World - Cruising 
Steamer. 

—Management of the World’s Fore- 
most Travel Organization. 

—The renowned Cunard Equipment 
and Service. 


Full particulars will be gladly furnished on request 


THOS. COOK & SON 


623 Grand Avenue, 128 Sutter Street, 
Los Angeles San Francisco 
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FIGHTING FISH PATROL THE 
WATERS OF ADVENTURE LAND 


7 





Glacier National Par 


Open June 15 to Sept. 15 


LD all Summer are the surface waters of the lakes and streams of Glacier 

National Park. Voracious trout, frequently of giant size, rise to your bait in 
the still as well as the rapid waters. Come, match your skill against this wily foe. 
Hike, ride horseback, climb, explore. Tour in motor coaches and motor launches. 
Sleep in the open, in quaint log chalets, or in the completely equipped, modern 
hotels. Generous portions of excellent food will curb your eager appetite. Go as 
you please tours from all western points can be arranged. 
But do not postpone your arrangements. Mail the coupon now. Low Round 
Trip Summer Fares—to Minneapolis, St. Paul and Chicago—include liberal stop- 
off at Glacier National Park going or returning. Inquire today. 


NEW ORIENTAL LIMITED 


de luxe train—no extra fare 





ee ae 


S-5 
A. J. Dickinson, Room 712, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. | 
Send me free books about Glacier National Park and cost from this point of a : 
| day stay in the Park for a party of ; } 
| Name . l 
a dependable | | 


Address 


railway 








| CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 








PATENTS 





Patents. Write for free Guide Books, and 
“Record of Invention Blank’’ before disclosing in- 
ventions. Send model or sketch of your invention 
for our Inspection and Instructions. Free. Terms 
reasonable. Victor J. Evans Co., Hobart Bldg., 
San Francisco. Main Offices 751 9th, Wash., D. C. 





Patents. Send for Free Booklet. Highest 
references. Best results. Promptmess assured. 
Send model or drawing for examination and opinion. 
wa E. a, Patent Attorney, 644 G. St., 


n, 





Inventions Commercialized on cash or 
royalty basis. Patented or unpatented. In business 
24 years. Complete facilities. References. Write 
Adam_Fisher Mfg. Co., 99 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 


‘a For Sale. 


| Many earn $100 weekly and 


FOR SALE 





Income Property. 4-5 room 
modern cottages furnished. ncome $120.00 per 
month. Always rented. Price $8,000 for all four— 
Terms if desired. For particulars address Owner, 
128 Shasta Street, Roseville, Calif. 


HELP WANTED 


Agents—Write for Free Samples. Sell Madi- 
son “Better-Made” Shirts for large Manufacturer 
direct to wearer. No capital or experience required. 
Madison 








mus. 
Company, 564 Broadway. New York. 





FINANCIAL 


Foreign Bonds, Stocks, Drafts and Curren- 
cies. All nations. Frank K. Everett Company, 
35 Wall Street, New York City. 











caught the old lady peekin’ out of the 
window at him, Sebi? fit to bust her— 
her—.”” He hesitated delicately. 

“Her what?” Bart coat 


answered — trium- 


“Lungs,” Squat 
phantly. 

Both were silent for a moment. 

“T got a surprise all fixed,” Squat con- 
fided presently.. 

Bart was instantly suspicious. 

“What?” 

“Me and Go Slow Chin are keepin’ it 
a secret,” Squat tantalized. “It'll prob- 
ably happen some time today, though.” 

“You pull off anything funny, and I'll 
wrap this chair round yore ears,” the 
foreman warned. 

“It’s in keepin’ with the occasion,” in- 
juredly explained Squat. “When I give 
the signal it happens, casual like.” 

Pat bustled into the room, her arms 
full of flowers for the table. 

“What happens casual like, Squat?” 
she asked. 

She had come just in time to hear the 
last of his remark. Her cheeks were 
flushed with excitement, and her eyes 
sparkled. 

“Why, I was tellin’ Bart about a sure 
cure for his rheumatiz,’”’ Squat declared 
guilelessly. “I told him if he’d take a 
good strong onion and cut it in two, an’ 
then rub the cut part on his joints, they'd 
quit creakin’, an’ the yearlin’ spring would 
come back to ’em, just casual like.” 

“T had better get you a couple of onions 
for yourself, then,’ Pat answered se- 
verely. “You haven’t done but two 
knives since I was in here last.” 

“Bart keeps askin’ me questions,” de- 
fended Squat, renewing his polishing 
efforts with vigor. ‘He bothers me.” 


UST before dinner was ready, Smiling 

Jim came into the house and called Pat 
into the seclusion of his office. 

He sat down at his desk and started to 
write out a check. 

“What is that for?” Pat demanded. 

“T want to buy your stock,” Smiling 
Jim explained, “if you'll sell it to me.” 

“T won't,” Pat declared. 

He looked at her uncertainly. 

“T’m giving it to you,” she announced, 
pushing the bundle of stock certificate: 
into his hands. 

“But Pat,” he objected, “I can’t tak: 
it that way.” 

“Why not?” 

“Tt wouldn’t be fair to you, or to you: 
father.” 

“How about what you have done foi 
Aunt Emily and me?” Pat inquired in 
dignantly. 

“That was different,” he protested. 

“Jim,” she asked softly, “you onc 
promised that some day you would tell 
me why you refused to explain your 
reasons for not telling me about my 
father. That’s all I'll take in exchang: 
for the stock. Won’t you tell me now!” 

“Tt’s really a confession, Pat,” he an 
swered slowly. “After I got you out her 
I couldn’t force myself to tell you the 
truth.” 

“Why not?” 

‘SI knew if I did you’d leave,” Smiling 
Jim admitted, “and I couldn’t bear to 
think of your leaving me forever. I was 
afraid to tell you.” 

“Was that all?’ she demanded. 

“Isn’t it enough, Pat?” he said humbly. 
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THE EVERGREEN tah ln 
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Modern Cities—: 
in Marvelous Scenic Settings! 


ATURE has built a wondrous ‘‘sky-line” for the metropolitan cities of the 
Evergreen Playground. She has lavished her loveliness in their surroundings. 


There’s Tacoma, for instance! The greatest scenic attraction of the West, 
Rainier National Park, is less than three hours distant. Ice caves, vast snow 
fields, 28 glaciers! Or Seattle! Two hours takes you into the heart of the Cas- 
cades, Snoqualmie Pass, Green River Gorge, Hoods Canal, lakes like Crescent 
and Quinault. 

And Bellingham—gateway to Mt. Baker National Forest, destined to be one 
of the foremost spots of tourist interest in the West. Famous Chuckanut Drive 
only a few moments away with its constellation of San Juan Islands below. 


Or Vancouver! Here again scenic attractions are at your door, the wonderful 
Marine Drive, Stanley Park with its marvelous natural beauty, Capilano Canyon! 
Victoria, too! The grandeur of the Malahat Drive, the magnificent peaks of 
Strathcona National Park! The famous Butchart Gardens. 



















The Evergreen Playground is a vacation paradise. Every summer sport is at 
its best in this cool green summerland. There's fishing in lake, stream and salt 
water; mountain climbing, skiing, tobogganing, sailing, canoeing, fresh and salt 
water bathing, golf on evergreen courses—an endless number of summer joys in 
ideal summer weather 

Write for booklet, ‘‘The Evergreen Playground.” It tells in picture and story 
the wonders of this great Vacation Land. It will help you plan your trip more 
easily. Address 213, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Seattle. 










Puget Sounders & British Columbians - Associated 


A Non-Profit Organization representing the citizens of 


TACOMA: SEATTLE ‘BELLINGHAM ‘VICTORIA: VANCOUVER 


NO RED TAPE AT THE INTERNATIONAL BORDER 
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Sailing from 
New York — October 14 


tel el tel el Ll bl ala 


Los Angeles — October 29 
San Francisco—October 31 


COWAD 
Raymond-Whitcomb 


Round the World 
Cruise 
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The Great Wall of China 





This is the most attractive Cruise ; 
ever planned. Itistheonly Cruise $ 
to add Australia, New Zealand & 
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Tasmania to the standard Round 
= the World route with its fascinat- 
Sing Oriental lands, strange cities 
$ & picturesque peoples. It is espe- 
= cially thorough in China—where 
= there is a trip to the Great Wall— 
= in Japan, in Korea—never visited 
by a cruise before —in Java, the 
Philippines & India. 


On the 20,000-ton ‘‘Carinthia’’— 
2 the newest Cunard liner. Limited 
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to 400. Rates $2250 & upward. 
Send for the Round the World 
Cruise Book 
CAMS 


Midnight Sun Cruise 
The 6th annual Cruise to Iceland, North 
= Cape, Fjords, Scandinavian Cities & Hol- 
$ land. Sailing June 29th for a month of 
= Summer Cruising. Rates $800 & upward. 
Send for the Midnight Sun Book 


CAMS 


Europe 
Tours of the highest standards. Arrange- 


ments for individual trips. 


CANAD 
Raymond & WhitcombCo. 


657 Market Street, San Francisco 
433 West Fifth Street, Los Angeles 
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“T loved you since the first instant you 
took me for a deputy sheriff. Won’t you 
stay and help me run the Box L forever?” 

He swept her into his arms. Her lips 
met his, offering no resistance to his kiss. 

“Jim,” she whispered after a while, 
“did Sully Lewis tell you anything about 
what I went to see him for—before he got 
away from you and tried to cross the 
footbridge?” 

“No,” he lied, confident in the knowl- 
edge that her offer of sacrifice was a 
sacred thing she would rather he didn’t 
know. 

Whether she believed him or not, Pat 
loved him all the more for his answer. 

“Now will you take my stock?” she 
demanded, her eyes dancing. 

“T’ll trade you this and the Box L for 
it,” he agreed, fishing out of his pocket a 


bulky box. 


UT of its wrappings she took an en- 

gagement ring, set with four diamonds 
arranged in a square that was rimmed 
and divided with emeralds and blue sap- 
phires. The box was marked with the 
name of a famous New York firm of 
jewelers. 

“It’s wonderful,” Pat cried breath- 
lessly. “Jim, where did you ever get 
such a gorgeous ring?” 

“T told you I couldn’t let you leave 
me,” he confessed. “I bought it in New 
York before we started back West. I’ve 
been wanting you to wear it ever since 
then.” 

“Tm the happiest girl in the world.” 
She hugged him excitedly. “Won’t the 
boys be surprised when | wear this out 
to dinner?” 

“Ts it ready?” he asked. 

“Go ring the dinner bell,”’ she ordered. 

As he went out through the hall, 
Smiling Jim picked up his  six-guns. 
From the back porch he blazed away at 
the dinner bell hanging over Go Slow 
Chin’s cook house. It rang twelve times 
with startling rapidity. 

In instant answer, the Box L outfit fell 
into a solemn procession that moved with 


| stately stride toward the groaning table 


in the living-room of the ranch house. 

Squat took one look at Smiling Jim’s 
face, and ducked out to the kitchen, 
where Go Slow Chin waited, his usually 
bland Oriental face quivering with sup- 
pressed excitement. 

“Hop out there and get ready,” Squat 
commanded. Wait for the signal.” 

All leddy,” Go Slow Chin announced. 
“I watchee.” 

He scurried out obediently, his blue 
silk pantaloons flapping. 

Smelling strongly of harness oil and tal- 
cum powder, the self-conscious riders of 
the Box L range took up positions at the 
table. There was a noticeable crowding 
down by the foot of the table, as far away 
as possible from Smiling Jim, Eli Wal- 
tham, Pat, and her aunt. 

Mammy Jane and her beaming hus- 
band stood at either end of the room, 
waiting for the serving to commence. 
Bart, in his armchair, was drawn up at the 
lower end of the table. Pat and Smiling 
Jim sat at the other end. 

“Sit down, you blushing heroes,” Smil- 
ing Jim invited. “Don’t bite your fingers 
or eat any turkey bones.” 

With every eye riveted on her, waiting 
for the signal that they could commence 
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to eat, Pat mischievously raised her left 
hand in an elaborate attempt to stifle a 
purely imaginative yawn. 

The diamonds on her third finger glit- 
tered and sparkled. A long-drawn gasp 
of satisfaction came from the assembled 
guests, followed by a moment of silence. 

Squat coughed and stood up suddenly. 

Still coughing, he took a flaming purple 
handkerchief from his breast pocket and 
walked over to the window, waving the 
handkerchief languidly before his nose. 

“?*Scuse me,” he apologized profusely, 
coming back to the table. “I thought 
sure | was about to sneeze.” 

He had hardly gotten seated again, 
when an explosion rocked the foundations 
of the house. Another one, of double in- 
tensity, closely followed the first. 

Squat stood up and waved the rest 
back to security. 

“It’s all right,” he explained between 
the explosions, which continued to boom 
regularly. ‘Go Slow Chin’s just settin’ 
of some of them dynamite sticks we 
brought back frum the Falls. He’s cele- 
bratin’ a comin’ event which Jim’s just 
about to announce. I guess he musta 
seen Pat’s ring shine through the window 
an’ guessed what’d happened.” 

Squat sat down amid yells of approval. 

“He guessed right,” Smiling Jim ad- 
mitted proudly. “Unless Go Slow Chin 
blows up the whole range, we’re all gonna 
ride herd for a new boss.” 

THE END 





Pomaraa 


(Continued from page 13) 


the absinthe and morphine at the rate he 
has been going of late, that he will die 
here, and before long!”’ 

“But that is extraordinary!” cried 
Douglas. ‘Has he been here so long, 
then?” 

They were out in the middle of the 
wide street now awaiting the approaching 
hgure. 

“Jeanbon has been in these islands for 
practically eighteen years, Monsieur,” 
replied the Russian. “The painting of the 
Marquesas was a passion with him—still 
is. You may get him to show you some 
of his more recent canvasses while you are 
here, but he will have to ask you himself.” 
He chuckled. ‘When Francois is sober,” 
he added, “his temper is the very devil. 
Don’t be disturbed if he does not speak to 
us at all today!” 

The man walking so slowly toward 
them seemed oblivious to any other 
presence than his own. His head was 











sunk upon his breast and Douglas had the 
uncomfortable feeling that he really was 
going to pass them by entirely when Peter 
Barovic spoke: 

“Oh, Francois!” he called, “I would 
like to present my guest, Monsieur Ede, 
who has just arrived with Captain Aakre 
to pay me a short visit.” 

Jeanbon flung up his head suddenly and 
Douglas found himself caught and held by 
the unusual personality before him. The 
Frenchman was tall and thin. He looked 
to be about forty-five years of age, but 
dissipation had added ten additional years 
to his appearance. Just now he carried 
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himself with a careless erectness, that was 


| evidently the heritage of early aristocratic 
| training. Bushy hair that once might have 


been a waving blond mane was now heavily 
streaked with white, surmounted a well- 
formed head which, while habitually bent 
in downward gaze, was occasionally flung 
up as if responding to some latent, lofty 
impulse breaking through his abstraction. 
His eyes commanded and held the atten- 
tion. Black, deep-sunk and sombre, they 
were wont to smoulder, but from their 
depths on occasion flashed a keen and 
penetrating light. 

He had long since forgotten the nicety 
of dress and personal appearance. Splashes 
and streaks of paint showed on the 
bleached khaki trousers which sagged at 
the knees and hung loose and beltless. 
Rough sandals protected feet that had not 
felt the touch of socks for many years. 
His shirt, a mere concession to custom, 
more irksome to quit than to follow, was 
open at the throat and displayed a deep, 
strong chest when the latter was not 
hidden by the beard. 

He shook hands with Douglas. 

“We have nothing in the way of enter- 
tainment for Monsieur’s amusement,” his 
voice was low but the tones were cour- 
teous and well-bred. 

The Englishman explained he was 
traveling only for rest, and added that 
the beauty of the harbor had made its 
instant appeal to him. 


EANBON’S eyes flashed. “‘Hélas, Mon- 

sieur, you may indeed say it is beauti- 
ful.”” He looked out over the sunlit waters. 
“There is no place on this earth, Monsieur 
Ede, that holds the heart with the call of 
its haunting beauty as do these forsaken 
lands.” There was an odd note of 
fierceness in his voice as he went on: “Its 
race has nearly passed, but the natural 
beauty of its groves and valleys, its 
majestic mountains—they are as they 
came fresh from the hand of God!” He 
paused and added, “‘You see, Monsieur,” 
again that flash of the eyes, “the white 
man did not remain long enough to uproot 
the scenery as he did the people!” 

A silence fell. Douglas, decidedly 
uncomfortable, looked at Barovic inquir- 
ingly, and the latter said hastily, “Well, 
we must be getting on; Monsieur Ede will 
wish to unpack. Drop over and see us, 
mon amt. We shall look for you, mind!” 

Jeanbon smiled. ‘Non, non,” he 
returned, “you know better than to ask 
me. Your house is too far away! Bring 
Monsieur to call upon me. It will be 
amusing to talk with some one from the 
world again!’ His head sunk upon his 
breast, he walked slowly away. 

Captain Aakre’s words came back to 
Douglas as he watched him. “A crazy 
Frenchman who paints—!” 

“My Aunt!” he exclaimed, “Is he as 
rude as he seems?” 

Barovic chuckled. “Quite,” he an- 
swered promptly, “‘ruder, if possible! He 
is probably on his way across the channel 
to get his daughter. When he is on a 
spree she usually stays with the sisters, 
but today he is himself again and goes to 


bring her home.” His face clouded 
suddenly. 
“Jove! Lonesome sort of place to 


bring up a girl,” commented Douglas. 
Barovic’s voice was quiet, “She has 
known no other life, Monsieur; she was 
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born here. Her mother was a_ native.” 

“I see,” remarked Douglas. “That sort 
of thing quite usual down here, I expect.” 

“Y-es,” responded the other slowly. 
“In the old days the whites and natives 
intermingled considerably, of course. 
Jeanbon’s case is somewhat different, 
however. He married his native wife.” 

“So?” Douglas was interested. 

“Yes,” replied his host leading the way 
up a small trail away from the village, 
| Blom and Amata were married in 
the regular way by Pére Felix. It was 
quite unnecessary, too, for Amata would 
have kept house gladly for our eccentric 
friend. There is no morality here, notias 
we understand it, Monsieur. Eh bien! she 
was very young at the time and very beau- 
tiful. She was really not an ordinary na- 


tive; her father had been a powerful chief | 


and Amata had been educated a little.” 
The path grew steeper andfthe air 


sweet with the scent of unknown flowers. | 


Douglas waited for the other to continue, 
which he did after a moment or so. 

‘Francois took up Amata’s education 
where it had been left off and she learned 
to speak fairly good English and to write 
alittle. For a time they were gloriously 
happy.” 

Barovic sighed. 

“It ended then?” prompted Ede. 

“Yes, Monsieur. When their child was 


about a year old Jeanbon cast Amata out | 


of his house and his life for all time. 
Shortly thereafter he started drinking 
heavily; he still drinks, but for the past 
year he has been taking morphine as well. 
But drunk or sober, with or without 
drugs,” he added, “‘he paints! It is all he 
lives for!’ He shook his head and sighed 


again. 


AS they climbed the winding track, 
Douglas caught glimpses of distant 


landscapes dotted with great palms. | 
Everywhere about them were multi-col- | 


ored flowers, strange shrubs and great tall | 
trees, chestnut, breadfruit and others | 


strange to him. Behind them and below, 
lay the sapphire waters of the harbor. 

hey stepped out finally upon a narrow, 
straight road bordered by great tall palms 
whose feathery tops swayed gently in the 
light breeze. In the distance Douglas 
saw a straight high wall and beyond it a 
house with a flat roof. 

“You say there is a daughter?’ he 
prompted his host. He was growing 
intensely curious over the Russian’s story. 

“Yes,” nodded Barovic, “there is a 
daughter—Pomaraa, my gravest problem. 


The nuns here raised her; between us all | 


we have educated her, even in the lan- 
guages.” 

Silence fell. 

\fter a moment Douglas asked, “There 


is another island here then? You speak of | 


‘across the channel’.” 


“There are several islands in the group, 
but only one here,” Barovic told him. | 


“Long ago some disturbance of the earth 
cut through the center of this, making 
two sides to the channel.” 

Douglas returned to the story of Jean- 
bon and his daughter. 

‘I hope you won’t think me too rude,” 
he said agreeably, “but I understood this 
was a cannibal country and Captain Aakre 
insisted there were only a few natives 
left on any of the islands of the Mar- 
quesas. This education you speak of for 
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this—native girl; it’s a bit unusual, is it 
not?” 

Barovic’s face clouded. 

" Pomaraa Jeanbon i is not exactly what 
the term ‘native’ implies.” His voice was 
very quiet. 

“The mother was quite unusual, I 
expect,” Douglas put in hastily, sensing 
that he had somehow offended, but Peter 
Barovic’s resentment did not show in his 
tone when he answered: 

“Yes,” he spoke slowly as though 
thinking aloud. ‘Doubtless Amata would 
be called unusual. She was very lovely 
and her father being a great chief she had 
every advantage when the whites occu- 
pied the islands, went to school, and so 
forth. Old Timau had had an extra- 
ordinary air of breeding and command. 
He certainly held the islands of this group 


in the hollow of his hand—no small thing | 


in those old bloody days. 


Eh bien!” he | 


broke off, “here we are at home, Mon- | 


sieur!”’ 
(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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What to do? Of this Miss Thompson | 


makes her story which, naturally, being 


(we hope) a considerate reviewer, we | 


can’t reveal any further. 


This sounds like almost enough story, | 


doesn’t it? Yet the strangest thing about 
this book is that it is neither the frantic 


Zina nor the bewildered Colin whom | 


you'll remember longest after you read it. 


Wendy makes the book; not altogether a | — 


Barrie-like Wendy, but certainly the most 
sharply etched, the most sympathetically 
handled picture we have ever seen of the 
jeune fille in England as the ebb tide of the 
War left her—or made her. You must 
read ““The Hounds of Spring” for Wendy’s 


| sake if for no other reason. 


| in the Saturday Revi 


Back to Anne Parrish, then. She writes 
iew, “‘ “The Hounds of 
Spring’ is a big book, deeply felt and 
honestly written, with moments of real 
emotion.” We agree perfectly with Miss 
Parrish in what she says—and moreover 


| in what she infers by leaving it unsaid. 


| of method which will mark her 


For she doesn’t say that Miss Thompson 
has written her novel beautifully—and 
she hasn’t. 

Miss Thompson is a trifle uneven, just 
a wee bit experimental still, in setting 
down what she undoubtedly feels. We 
shouldn’t make the point but for the fact 
that her book is being so widely compared 
with Hamilton Gibbs’ “Soundings” and 
with Margaret Kennedy’s ‘““The Constant 
Nymph.” Miss Thompson will do it yet; 


| 
| 


give her another novel or two and you'll | 


find that these rough spots will iron out. 
All of her readers, we’re sure, will be 


watching for her next book. And they’ll | 
find her, without doubt, with the firmer | 
| touch, the more solid grasp, the certainty 


really big novelist. 

And you’d better read “The Hounds 
of Spring,” if only to be on the band- 
wagon a month or two hence. 


as the | 
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